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FOREWORD 



Slightly more than a decade ago, the University of Chile took a 
bold step toward equalizing opportunity for education beyond the 
secondary school. Cognizant of the severe inequities that must ob- 
tain (particularly for those from lower socioeconomic backgrounds) 
when a national university is located far from where secondary school 
graduates live, certain leaders in the university recommended the 
establishment of a Regional College at Temuco in i960 and another at 
La Serena in I961. The impact of these two Centers was felt almost 
immediately, and as a result six additional ones were planned. By 
1970, all eight Centers, by then legally designated sedes of the 
university, enrolled more than 10,000 students and constituted an 
example of decentralization that may be regarded as a major innovation 
in Latin American education. 

The Ford Foundation early became interested in the Chilean 
Regional Colleges, and over the last ten years has assisted them in a 
variety of ways , including help in the training and upgrading of their 
staffs and the development of their curricula. To facilitate the 
Foundation’s program, the Center for Research and Development in Hi^er 
Education at the University of California, Berkeley, was invited to 
participate, and the Center has been associated with the project since 

1961. 
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This report was prepared at the Center’s request by Dr. George 
Feliz while on leave from San Francisco State College. Dr. Feliz 
vividly records the development of the Chilean Regional Colleges and 
the problems they faced over an historic ten-year period during which 
the university underwent general reform and Chile as a whole was 
characterized by political change. All those interested in the world- 
wide movement of improving access to hi^er education throu^ new 
institutional forms should find Dr. Feliz ’s report of interest and 
help. 

Leland L. Medsker 

Director 

Center for Research and 
Development in Hi^er 
Education 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The Regional Colleges of the University of Chile were createc! 
during the decade of the 1960s and constituted a striking move 
away from the traditional patterns of higher education in Cl:iile, and 
indeed in Latin America*. Eight of them were launched in the highly 
varied regions north and south of the metropolitan area of 
Santiago; as a chain of campuses which stretched approximately 
2,000 miles, the Regional Colleges extended opportunity for 
higher education and career preparation to many students in the 
provinces, as well as bringing new and more extensive experiences 
in cultural and developmental activities to the regions. The 
Regional Colleges, whose idencity and form changed twice 
during their first decade, represented an unprecedented and major 
thrust by the University of Chile to reach the people of the provinces , 
outside and far beyond the central zone dominated by Santiago.^ 



Inasmuch as many terms have been used to identify this new type 
of institution, some explanation is advisable for the sake of clarity. 
University decrees referred to them at first as colegios universitarios 
region ales , or Regional University Colleges. Latin American countries 
do not have any counterpart of the English and U.S. colleges. The 
word colegio customarily has signified a secondary school or merely 
any school, but usually not a post secondary institution. In the 
context of the RegioneQ. College development, however, the term desig- 
nated an institution -vdiich included the offering of a continued 
general education. The word universiteurio implied that the functions 
and programs of the new institutions wovild be comparable to or 
related to those of a university. Regionales refers to the location 
and services of the Colleges in various provinces or regions. 

Consideration will be given in Chapter 2 to the events and 
meaning of the transitions of the colegios universitarios regionales 
to centros universit arios (university centers) and from the latter 
to sedes (freely translated as "branches" or "campuses") of the 
University of Chile. 

Strictly, it is not appropriate to refer to these as "institutions." 
They are part of the University of Chile; in fact, now they are the 
University of Chile in their respective locations. For convenience 
in writing, and to avoid tedious repetition of titles, the word 
"institutions" is used occasionally in the text to refer to these 
educational segments. 



As in the majority of Latin American countries, Chile 
has a concentration of population and economic activity in a 
few centers, notably the capital city. Vfliat is not characteristic 
in the great extension of the country in one dimension and its 
geographical isolation. The con^jlete territory is 2,600 miles 
long and only 56 to 250 miles wide. The formidable barrier wall 
of the Andean cordillera extends along the eastern border; a great 
desert in the northern zone, and a fjord-and-mountain terrain in 
the south complicate transportation, agriculture, and other phases 
of economic development. This unique geography is significant 
in all aspects of Chilean life. (See map). 

A prominent Chilean (Dl^az, 1961», p.5) has asserted that the 
national program of economic development is based upon the fun- 
damental premise that education, professional preparation, and 
technical training are requisites for achieving established goals. 

Economic development implies growth in the real product of 
goods and services, and improvement in the well-being of the 
people. In Chile during recent years programs of industrialization, 
agricultural development, and land redistribution have had only 
modest success at best. Population growth, urbanization, and 
pressixres for social change have added substantially to the immediate 
complexities of economic development. Aside from the stability of 
electoral processes in Chile , perhaps the most auspicious factor 
for a long-term development in the comprehensive effort to strengthen 
her human resources through educational expansion and reform. 



FEATURES OF THIS STUDY 

Thia study is partly an attempt to trace and analyze the 
development of the Regional Colleges, their transition to University 
Centers, and recently to sedes (campuses) of the University of Chile. 
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Throughout this work Chilean institutions and terms will be given 
together with the English translations when they are first tjsed. 
Occasionally thereafter, especially in the case of institutions and 
organizations, the Spanish phrasing will be used. A n\mber of 
terms, if given a literal translation into English, would not 
result in the same meaning. In such cases I have used words which 
in usage have the same meaning in English as does the Chilean 
term in Spanish. 



The principal focus is upon the Centers as they were in the 
latter part of I969. The preliminary feasibility survey, the 
field inquiry, and the coding and tabulation of results were 
completed, in Chile during the period of November I968 to April 1970* 
Considerable attention is given to historical features; however, 
the emphasis is upon the change and evolution of the Regional 
Colleges rather than a chronicle of events. A statement of 
the objectives and methodology of this study is contained in the 
Appendix . 

It is my view that generalizations about educational develop- 
ments lack meaning when reinforcing evidence does not accompany 
them; I have therefore presented considerable supporting material. 
The need for such evidence is especially pressing in a treatment 
of higher education in Latin America, since this area has for many 
years been criticized by Latin Americans themselves.^ 

I do not wish merely to record policies and actions which 
affected the Regional Colleges and, subsequently, their successors 
the University Centers ( centres universitarios ) of the provinces. 

I intend to deal with the motivations for the establishment of a 
new type of Chilean institution, with its functions and distinguish- 
ing features, and with the policies and problems which influenced 
its covirse during the decade of i960 - I969. In considering the 
structure and the programs of the Regional Colleges and the 
University Centers, I have emphasized the eight campuses as a 
virtual system of higher education within the University of 
Chile. Differences among them have been noted insofar as they 
illminate the group. 

Administrators, instructors, service and program coordinators, 
graduates, and students of the University Centers contributed a 
great deal by interviews to this study. In the communities, 
prominent residents, and parents of students in the Centers and in 
the secondary schools were also interviewed. In Santiago, 



■^See, for example. Plaza (I963). For a critical and construc- 
tive comment on the Uhiversity in Latin America, the reader may 
refer to Economic Commission for Latin America (1968, pp. 97-171) • 
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administrators, professors, and other staff members of the University 
of Chile freely responded to questions about the University Centers, 
and staff members of the Technical Secretariate of the University 
Centers vere consistently helpful as advisers in planning the study, 
as veil as resource persons. These vaurious sources provided a basis 
for interpreting the present status of the University Centers. 

The objectives of the Regional Colleges during the 1960s vere 
to spur the democratization of higher education in Chile, to extend 
into the provinces, and to serve the youth vho previously had little 
opportunity for advanced education. They were expected especially 
to reach young men and women ftrom the lower-income groups. The 
Colleges were designed to prepare graduates for new middle-level 
occupations, to cater to regional needs, and to enrich the culture 
of the people. They were also intended to prepare students for 
transfer to the University in Santiago to continue professional 
preparation . The new type of Institution was conceived as one which 
would subscribe to a diagnostic and student-centered program of 
education, including such features as general education and guidance 
services. What have been the accomplishments of this educational 
innovation; what has been its intact iQ>on the regions; its 
contributions to meeting Chile *s manpower requirements for economic 
development; what have the Centers done to serve the socioeconomic 
and cultural needs of their communities and regions; and how have 
these outlying campuses of the University of Chile influenced the 
University itself? 

U 

DE\^0PMENT OF EDUCATION IN CHILE 

In 1833 Chile's constitution specified that education was 
a prime obligation of the state. The University of Chile ( Universidad 
de Chile ) , created by law in 1842 , was charged with iresponsibility 
to coordinate the entire educational system. Under the Organic Law 
of i860, idiich was designed to stimulate education at all levels, public 
elementary education was made free. The law advanced the extension 
of public education by providing the basis for establishing secondary 
schools in the cities. Throuj^out the 19th century, at least until 
1885, the French influence i^on Chilean education predominated. 
Thereafter, importation of German teachers had a deep effect upon 
the curriculum and Instruction of the elementary schools and the 
normal schools . They bro^ened the . curriculum by emphasizing the 
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importance of manual work, drawing, singing, and phycical education. 
They enriched the elementary curriculum by giving more attention 
to nature study and to written and oral expression of Spanish. 

On the other hand, their aristocratic orientation and concept of 
discipline created barriers among pupils, teachers, and directors. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century various reforms were 
introduced into the elementary and secondary schools. Among the 
important leaders in these improvements were Chilean educators 
Jos^ Abelardo Ntxnez and Don Valentin Letelier. The Pedagogical 
Institute ( institute Peda^gico ) , founded in I 889 with six professors 
from Germany, influenced educational change considerably. 

In 1900 Chile's educational system was centralized and uniform, 
but it lacked internal coordination. Elementary and technical 
schools were attended mainly by youngsters from low-income groups. 

The Ministry of Education controlled the elementary schools, and 
other ministries were responsible for the technical schools. These 
schools lacked articulation with the secondary schools and the 
university, whose students came frcan the upper-income groups. The 
university exercised Jurisdiction over the secondary schools. 

Highly significant in the history of Chilean education was 
the Law of 1920, which provided for compulsory elementary education 
for boys and girls. After the prosperity of World War I, the 
Chilean people were demanding greater diffusion of education and 
more voice in government. During the late 1920s educational 
turbulence accompanied the economic dislocation which resulted from 
the decline of Chile's exports of nitrates. Many reforms were 
introduced and some were repealed in succeeding governmental 
administrations, but the changes of this period set guidelines for 
future development. Various fields of education, including 
secondary education, were brouf^t by law under the purview of the 
Ministry of Education. 

Pedro Aguirre Cerda was elected President in 1938; his motto 
was, "To govern is to educate." During his brief administration 
until his death in 19^1, more than one thousand elementary schools 
were created. Aguirre Cerda viewed education as a key to increasing 
productive capacity; he promoted the development of technical, 
industrial, and mining education. Under his administration the 
National Corporation for the Development of Production ( Corporacion 
de Fomento de la Produccion- — CORFO) was established. 

Major reforms have been introduced in the elementary and the 
secondary schools during the past decade. The curriculum of the 
elementary school was revised conpletely and extended from six years 




to eight years, and the secondary school program vas shortened to 
four years. Secondary school reform has been promoted intensively 
since 1932 when the first experimental school, Liceo Manuel de 
Salas, was established as a dependency of the University of Chile. 

By i960 seven experimental secondary schools had incorporated features 
such as guidance services and differentiated plans of study. 

The illiteracy rate in Chile had dropped to 16.U percent (Ministerio 
de Educaci6n, I 96 U, Cuarta Parte, Cuadro XIV). This represented 
a major achievement which extended over a long period of years. On. 
the other hand, the high dropout rate in the elementary and 
secondary schools marked a great loss in the self-realization of 
Chile's future adrxlts. Between the first year of elementary school 
and the last year of secondary school, more than 95 percent of the 
pupils left school (Gill, I966, pp. 35 - 36 ). A little more than one 
percent of those who entered elementary school were able to graduate 
from the university (U. de Chile, INSORA, I 965 , p.U2). 

V?hen Eduardo Frei became President in 196U, a high priority was 
given to education in the social, development of the country. Parents 
were assured that public schools would have places and resources for 
the enrollment of their children. The immediate measures included 
massive construction of prefabricated classrooms, training and im- 
provement of the teachers, preparation of new plans, programs and 
materials, and an intensive effort to secure an increased proportion- 
ate attendance of school-age children. The coexistence of parallel 
systems of education was a serious problem. One of them served the 
children of hi^er social and economic levels, who attended primary 
schools affiliated with the secondary schools ( liceos ) that prepared 
them for the university. The other system was for the children of 
families of little resources, who attended public secondary schools. 
Those who did well could contin\ie to the state normal schools or 
to the state vocational schools. 

The struotvireLL changes approved in 1966 signified a major step 
to democratize education in Chile. The new elementary schools 
sought to provide all children with a common basic training and 
opportunity to continue to higher levels of education. After com- 
pletihg the extended eight-year program of elementary education, a 
student could now continue to secondaiy school for fo\ir years. The 
first two years of general education were now followed by two years 
of specialization in vocational or technical subjects, or by study 
in scientific and humanistic subjects. This change was designed to 
integrate the educational system, to provide flexibility in accord 
with the interests and abilities of students, to give a more 
meaningful education to children from all socioeconomic groups, and 
to meet needs of the regions in which they live. At the same time 
similar steps have been taken to strengthen the special programs of 
vocational-professional education at the secondary level, apprentice- 
ship through school and on-the-Job training, and training for adults. 




Educational reforms have been accompanied by a steady increase 
of facilities and enrollment at the elementary and secondary levels. 
During 1964-lS- )9 a total of 2,9^^ new schools were constructed. Total 
enrollment in elementary education ( educaci~6n basica ) rose from 
1,532,000 in I96U to 2,012,000 in 19^9, an increase of 31.3 percent. 

A much larger growth took place in secondary education ( educacion 
media ) enrollments, where an increase of 82 percent occurred during 
this six-year period, from 139,195 to 253,600. In I968 approximately 
three-fourths of the total enrollment at each level consisted of 
students in the public schools, and the remaining quarter attended 
private schools (Ministerio de Educacion, 1969c, p. 21). Efforts 
at the elementary and secondary levels have been devoted to 
developing an integrated sequence of education for contemporary life. 
Programs have placed considerable emphasis upon improving the pre- 
paration of teachers and increasing the retention rates of pupils. 
Studies of recent enrollment trends have Just begiui to evaluate the 
significance of increasing population, shifts in retention rates, 
modification of the educational structure, and improved educational 
opportunities for children from low-income families and from rural 
areas. Spokesmen of the Ponular Unitv government of President 
Salvador Allende have asserted that the educational system must be 






restructured to carry a principal responsibility in the transformation 
of Chilean society. The previous educational goals of increased access 
and relevance will be continued under the new regime, but different 
meanings could be attached to these terms. 






I 



THE UNIVERSITIES OF CHILE 

When the University of Chile was founded, with Andres Bello 
as the first Rector, it was to direct all national literary and 
scientific establishments and to supervise other institutions of 
education. In effect the university was to be responsible for the 
superintendency of education, which was provided for in the 1833 
Constitution. Chile thus was the first Latin American coiontry to 
formulate a public educational system. The law<v.which established 
the university did not refer to teaching, so that without teaching 
personnel during its early years, the university performed only 
those functions which have been mentioned. The second organic 
statute of the university, in 1879, explicitly established the 
teaching and training functions of the university. The new statute 
also assured professors of complete freedom to teach their respective 
subjects (U. de Chile, Oficina de Inform., I966, p.33). A 
statute in 1931 gave administrative and teaching autonomy to the 
university, thus facilitating the expansion of university services 
and progrEims, the reorganization of faculties, and creation of 
niimerous professional schools and institutes independently of 
the state. The University of’ Chile long has been recognized as a 
liberal base of advocacy for separation of the church and the state. 
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Higher education in Chile is provided by eight universities, 
two of them public and six private. The University of Chile has 
more than half of the total university enrollment of regvilar 
vindergraduate and graduate students (Table l) . Apart from its 
Centers in the provinces, the university has 13 facilities and, 
within them, many professional schools, institutes, and research 
centers. In addition to the professional four-to-seven year 
programs which the university offers at Santiago and Valparaiso, 
two-year programs in drafting and construction technology , end three- 
year specializations in elementary school teaching, libreuy science, 
obstetrics, and administration emphasizing cooperatives or sales 
are offered in the capital. Studies in applied arts, dance, theatre, 
music, painting, and sculptvtre also are available. 

The State Technical University ( Universidad Tecnica del Estado ) , 
a comparatively young institution, resulted from the 19^7 fusion of 
various schools and programs in Santiago and other cities. Its 
nine campuses now are l,ocated at Santiago, La Serena, Antofagasta, 

Talca, CopiapS, Concepcion, Valdivia, Temuco, and Punta Arenas. 

The Technical University prepares engineers, technicians, and 
vocational school teachers; specializations are available in 
electricity, mechanics, civil construction, mining, metalliirgy, 
chemistry, electronics, and other fields. 

The six private universities are important in Chile's educational 
development. Founded in 1919 in the center of an industrial region 
which had much potent isQ. for growth, the University of Concepcion ( Uni- 
versidad de Concepci<^ ) is a major educational center for southern 
Chile. The Pontifical Catholic University of Chile ( Pontificia Ifaiver- 
sidad Catolica de Chile ), founded at Santiago in 1808, is developing a 
new campus and concentrating upon educational and organizational reforms 
The Catholic University of Valparaf^so ( ihiiversidad Catolica de Val- 
parafso ) was established in 1928. Beginning in 1956 as an offshoot of 
that institution, the University of the North ( Universidad del Norte ) 
at Antofagasta received legal recognition as an Independent institution 
in 196h. That institution now has built a branch campus at Arlca, 
near the Peruvian border. Funded originally by a bequest from its 
namesake, the Federico Santa Meurjfa Technical University ( ihiiversidad 
Tecnica Federico Santa MarJfa ) was inaugurated at Valparsdso in 1931. 
Located at Valdivia, farther south than Concepcion, the Southern Uni- 
versity of Chile ( Universidad A\iatral de Chile ) began operations in 
1955. It is dedicated especially to seirving the needs of the region. 
All of these universities receive large subventions fi*om the state. 

The total enrollment in the eight Chilean universities 
(6U,760 in 1968) is derived from institutions which vary greatly 
in size and in programs. Graduate studies have had little 
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Enrollment in Chilean Universities, 1968^ 



Universities __s Number Percentage 

State: 



University of Chile 


33,137 


51.2 


State TechniceuL University 


9,310 


14.1» 


Private : 


Pontifical Catholic U. of Chile 


8,.»»19 


13.0 


Catholic U. of Valparaiso 


U ,128 


6.4 


University of the North 


1,717 


2.6 


Technical University 
Federico Santa Maria 


619 


.9 


University of Concepcion 


5,686 


8.8 


Southern University 


l,l 86 


1.8 


Other institutions: 






Schools of the Nation.ol Health 
Service^ 


558 


.9 


Toteds 


6 U ,760 


100.0 



Source: Universidad de Chile, Institute de Invest igaciones 

Estadfsticas, Informative Estadistico No. 19, 1968, p. 7 , 
Calculations by author. 

®Data include imdergraduate and graduate students , but exclude 
those in extension. 

^Schools academically dependent upon the University of Chile. 



development, so that 95*7 percent of the regular students are under- 
graduates, Each of the Chilean universities has \mique origins and 
features of importance for the future development of higher education 
in Chile. Here these facts about the Chilean universities are 
mentioned only to provide a background for a detailed consideration 
of the Regional Colleges of the University of Chile, 



Problems of thg University 

Like universities in eO.1 parts of the world, Chilean institutions 
are confronted with formidable problems and are searching for suitable 
patterns of change. I have noted those problems of concern to 
persons Interested in Chilean hi^er education. 5 

1. The University in Chile has not engaged adequately in the 
consideration of social needs or the demands for social 
change. 

2. University education has concentrated upon training for 
the professions and therefore has neglected the personed 
and social development of students. 

3. The autonomy of the University needs the fullest protection 
possible, but this precept needs to be reconciled with 
social responsibility, state support, and the need for 
coordination of higher education. 

4. The University has had a structure of separate and strong 
professional schools and faculties, \diich has precluded 

a coordinated program of education and necessitated 
duplication of facilities and programs. 

3. The University has had a system of decisionmaking and 
control \diich has not given participatory rl^ts to large 
contingents, including students, nonacademic personnel, 
and many members of the professional staff. 

6. A disequilibrium has existed between the qualifications 
of graduates and the manpower needs for economic develop- 
ment, especially in newer occupations that require 
shorter periods of preparation. 



5 

Especl^ly useful sources for identifying these eureas of 
general concern have been Scherz (1968); Schiefelbein (1968); 
Universidod de Chile (1966); and responses of 13 Chilean 
educators to questions on Ikilversity reform (Unlversidad de 
Chile, 1969a). 
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T, The financing of higher education has seriously limited 

universities in developing new specializations, maintaining 
the quality of existing programs, recruiting and re- 
training truly full-time professors of high competence, 
advancing research and extension functions, acquiring 
modem facilities and library resources, and offering 
auxiliary services to students. 

8. Research has been weak in '/irtually all fields. 

9. Services to secondary school graduates and adults have not 
been sufficiently extensive. 

10. Opportianities and financial aids have not been adequate to 
eliminate discrimination against students from the lower- 
income classes. 

11. Methods of teaching have tended to be inflexible and 
dogmatic, with stress upon memorization rather than 
analytical inquiry. 

12. Programs have been lacking to prepare full-time professors. 

13. Technical services and activities have not been sufficient 
in areas such as the review of courses of study, the 
improvement of methods and materials of instruction, the 
evaluation of student achievement, the preparation of 
academic statistics, techniques of planning, budgeting, 
and the calculation of costs. 

This selected list of concerns is not necessarily a reflection 
of any one Chilean's views, or a con 5 >osite of concerns of Chileans 
\dio are engaged in higher education. I perceive these concerns as 
important to the immediate future of higher education in Chile. 

The universities have been aware of these problems for a nximber of 
years, and reform, programs at various institutions, including the 
Ifeiversity of Concepci^i, Catholic University at Santiago, and 
the University of Chile , have been aimed to cope with many of 
these problems. Since this study of the Regional Colleges obvious- 
ly does not encompass all of Chilean higher education , subsequent 
chapters will deal with the listed problems only so far as they fall 
within the scope of this inquiry. 
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ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT^ 

A decade ago CORFO (1961) presented a ten-year program for 
national economic development. Recently the Minister of Agriculture 
proposed a plan for agricultural development to 198O ( Ministerio de 
Agriculture , 1968). That project constitutes part of the national 
plan of social and economic development of the republic of Chile,, 
prepared under the coordination of the Office of National Planning, 
of the Presidency of the Republic ( Oficina de Planificacion 
Nacional de la Presidencia de la Reilublica^ — ODEPLAN). 

From 1956 to 19^5, agricultured production, including crops 
and livestock, increased at an annual average rate of 2.1 percent 
(Ministerio de Agriculture, 1968, p.3). In view of the rapid growth 
of population in Chile, approximately 2.3 percent annually (CEPAL, 
1971), this increase of agricultural production actually signified 
an annual average decline per capita. In 1968 agriculture accoxinted 
for 10 percent of the gross domestic product, manufacturing 25 
percent, and other activities, including marketing and services, 

65 percent (ODEPLAN, 1969, p. ^9)« Chile is a developing comtry, 
in economic terms, but it is recognized as one of the culturally 
advanced countries of Latin America. Between 1964 and 1967 real 
expenditure on education rose 66 percent. During I967-I969, the 
annual rates of increase of gross domestic product of Chile were 
respectively 2.3, 2.7, and 3.0 percent, well below the rates for 
the entire region of Latin America (CEPAL, 1970). The economic 
advance of Chile has not been impressive duritig this period, 
compared to most other Latin American countries. According to the 
Economic Commission for Latin America (1969b, p.l55): 

In general, economic policy has pursued two main aims: 
the first, for the mediiam-term, is to slow down the rise in 
prices, maintain a hi^ rate of economic growth and pro- 
gressively redistribute income. The second, or long-term 
aim, is to make structural changes in the econonty and socicd 
organization of the country, such as expanding education, 
increasing exports and carrying throtigh land reform. 



°For reports and studies on the economic development of C^ile, 
readers may consult Universidad de Chile Institute de Economia 
(1964); CORFO (1967); and Mamalakis and Reynolds (1965). For works 
on political and social development in Chile', the following are 
especially recommended: Petras (1969); Silvert (1965); and Gil 

(1966). 





During the administration of President Frei (196U-19 TO), the 
national government carried on substantlel programs for the ad- 
vancement of education, the expansion of housing, and agricultural 
reform. A major step also was taken to nationalize a significant 
part of the copper industry, Chile's economic mainstay and principsGL 
exporting industry. In addition, steel, newsprint and cellulose 
pulp, petroleum, textiles, tobacco, and beverages contribute sub- 
stantially to the national output (Economic Coirmission for Latin 
America, 1969b). About half of all industry in Chile is located in 
or near Santiago and manufacturing is well protected by tariffs 
and import restrictions. 

The leftist coalition government under President Allende 
pledged itself to build a socialist society and improve the welfare 
of the people. Within a few months of assuming power, the govern- 
ment moved to complete nationalization of the copper industry, 
accelerate agrarian reform, obtain controlling interest in private 
banks, and effect distribution of milk to children. A large part 
of the Chilean economy has been publicly owned, and the national 
government has been a primary source of investment. CORFO has 
owned or has had an investment stake in companies which have con- 
tributed about UO percent of the gross national product (de Onis , 1970) 

The population of Chile was estimated at 9.78 million in 
1970 (CEPAL, 1971). Approximately a quarter of this total lived 
in the Santiago metropolitan area. Several years earlier, according 
to the i960 census, 68.2 percent of the population were in urban 
communities (Union Panamericana, I968, p.U2). This relatively high 
growth of urbanization brought an intensification of housing, 
employment, and transportation problems.' 



GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS AND THE REGIONAL COLLEGES 

Chile may be divided roughly into the Great North ( Norte 
Grande ) and Little North ( Norte Chico ), the Central Valley and 
sTurrounding areas, and the Region of the Lakes and the southern 
zone. The northern zone, largely desert interspersed by a few 
river valleys, is rich in copper, iron, sodium nitrate, sulphxir, 
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For studies and comments on social factors as they relate to 

economic development, see Raster and Subramian (1966); Adelman euid 

Morris (I967); Schiavo-Campo and Singer (1970, chapter k) . 



and salt. The Central Valley nucleus, about 500 miles long, 
produces much of Chile's grains, fruits, vines, vegetables, and 
livestock. The major industrial centers of Santiago, Valparaiso, 
and Concepcion are in this zone. The Region of the Lakes, noted 
for its mountains, forests, and grazing land is a tourist attraction. 
Southward, toward the Strait of Magellan and Cape Horn, the 
archipelagoes are rugged and undeveloped, or dedicated mainly to 
sheep raising. Oil resources are being utilized in a portion of 
this area. Throughout most of these regions the developmental ac- 
tivities of CORFO, ODEPLAW, and agencies of the Minister of 
Agriculture are evident. In order to promote the socioeconomic 
development of all parts of the country, ODEPLAN has grouped the 
25 provinces into 12 regions. The intention is to identify regions 
adaptable to planning and to self-sustained development. Basically, 
the policy has pointed toward an ordered growth of urban areas, 
the development of small- and middle-scale industry, the instal- 
lation of processing industries related to regional production of 
raw materials, and the creation of incentives to assist in develop- 
ing natural resources. The classification of regions distinguishes 
between the special requirements of the relatively undeveloped 
areas of the northern desert and the southern archipelago on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the central and peripherally developed 
zones of Santiago, Valparaiso, the Central Vfidley, and the Region 
of the Lakes (CEPAL, 1969). 

The location of individual Regional’ Colleges clearly suggests 
a concern for regional development outside the major centers of 
population and industrial growth. These Colleges are located at 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, La Serena, Talca, Chilian, Temuco, and 
Osorno (Table A, Appendix, presents selected data about the 
regions). It was originally intended that a Regional University 
College would be created in the Santiago zone. The idea was 
discarded partly because of the dearth of teachers, but probably 
more compelling reasons for the negative decision were the existence 
of the central campus of the university in Santiago, and the lack 
of local support for a new institution (See Chapter ll). Similarly, 
it appears as if the existence of the University of Chile programs 
at Valparaiso and also Concepcion and Valdivia tended to eliminate 
those cities as sites for Regional Colleges. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the first Regional College in i960, the university and 
its various facilities had inaugurated permanent programs in 
teacher education, economics, mathematics, and natural sciences at 
Valparaiso. The university had also created the University Center 
of the Northern Zone at Antofagasta for instruction, research, and 
extension activities. In the mid-sixties the following faculties 
had established schools at Valparaiso: Legal and Social Sciences, 

Philosophy and Education, Economic Sciences, Architecture and Urban 



Development, Medicine, and Dentistry (Universidad de Chile, I966, 
p.49)» A Department of Sciences also had been created. These 
substantial developments at Valparaiiso evidently precluded its 
being proposed as a site for a Regional College. 

Considering regional resources and potentialities, as well as 
probable results of further investment, ODEPLAN has identified ancl 
classified the 12 regions of Chile according to their prospects of 
achieving future economic growth. A zone of high dynamism will be 
expected to have a growth rate above that of the present ; medium 
dynamism signifies the probable continuation of the existing growth 
rate; and a region of low dynamism should experience the same or a 
lower rate of growth, but will be expected to have , declining 
economic importance in comparison with other regions (ODEPLAN, 1968b, 
pp. 53 - 56 ).' 

Southward of Santiago, within a distance of 6 OO miles and 
containing approximately 38 percent of Chile's population. Regional 
Colleges are functioning in four inland cities; Temuco, Talca, 
Chillin, and Osomo. Using the above classifications, ODEPLAN 
places the region which includes Chilllm in a category of high 
dynamism for futvire industrial and agricultural development, com- 
pared to other parts of the country. The area around Talca has 
been classified as one of medium dynamism, and the zones including 
Temuco and Osomo as areas of low dynamism. 

North of Santiago and extending along a strip of nearly 1,U00 
miles, the four other Regional Colleges are located in the coastal 
cities of La Serena, Antofagasta, Iquique, and Arica. The last 
two cities are in the northernmost province of Tarapaca, which 
ODEPLAN put<? in the classification of low dynamism. Nevertheless, 
substantial nopes are maintained for the industrial development of 
Arica and for the expansion of fishing and mineral developient in 
the vicinity of Iquique. Severs!, visits to Arica have made me 
optimistic about its future, provided national policy regarding the 
area does not change substantially. Toward the center of the 
desert region, the province of Antofagasta is expected to have 
considerable industrial growth as a restilt of expansion of mineral 
exploration and extraction. Therefore this zone is considered to 
be one of high dynamism. The province of Coquimbo, including the 
city of La Serena, is classified as one of medium dynamism because 
of expected growth of agriculture and further development of 
mineral resources. The service areas of these four Centers have 
about 12 ]3ercent of the population of Chile. 

Chile shares aspirations and problems which are common to many 
countries of Latin America. She is stretching toward socioeconomic 
development and the realization of a better life for all of her 



people; she wants to control her resources and her destiny; she is 
experiencing social fenaent, population pressures in the cities, and 
rising concerns of the marginal Income groins \dilch constltxite the 
large majority of the population. Notwithstanding the differences 
among political and socioeconomic groins, it is evident that in 
Chile there is a persisting demand for education and a stalwart 
attempt to provide it. The Regional Colleges are participating in 
the efforts of Chileans to attain chosen social, economic, and 
educational goals. With this background, I turn now to the origins, 
transitions, and functions of this new type of Chilean institution 
which was introduced in i960. 
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CHAPTER 2 



ORIGINS, FUNCTIONS, AND TRANSITIONS 



Large national universities , located in the populous capitals 
and functioning symbolically through powerful professional faculties, 
have been most typical of Latin American higher education during 
the past century. During recent decades, departmental or provincial 
universities have been founded in a number of countries in order 
to meet regional demands for higher education. Occasionally, in- 
stitutions such as the Institute of Technology and Higher Education 
at Monterrey, Mexico, have been technologically oriented. Some 
have concentrated exclusively upon the prepEiration of teachers 
(the National Pedagogical University in Bogota, Colombia). Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, and other countries have established new universities 
or attempted to modernize old ones. Only Chile has chosen to 
institute a chain of regional institutions designed to be unique in 
Latin American hi^er education. 

The Chilean Regional University Colleges were brilliantly and 
daringly conceived. Rapid strokes of educational leadership re- 
sulted in the establishment of eight Regional Colleges within a 
period of seven years, from i 960 to I 966 . The leaders in this major 
departure from traditional higher education were Juan Gomez Millas, 
rector of the University of Chile, and Irma Salas, professor, 
researcher, and educator. Rector Goinez Millas had major responsi- 
bility in obtaining support for the idea of Regional Colleges by the 
Superior Council ( Consejo Superior ) of the University of Chile. He 
also was principally responsible for securing community and regional 
collaboration that was deemed essential to the founding of the 
Colleges. Doctor s£las was the advocate and principal planner of 
the Regional Colleges and, subsequently, for many years she was 
their executive director. 



ORIGINS OF THE REGIONAL COLLEGES 
A Proposal for a New University Structure 

In 1957, three years prior to the opening of the first Regional 
College, Professors Irma s£las and Egidio Orellana Bravo, of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Education , presented a proposal for the 
reformation of studies and structure in the University of Chile 
( Salas, I. and Orellana, 1957). The authors observed that the 
University of Chile, in spite of the liberal provisions of its 
Organic Statute of 1931, had concentrated upon the formation of 
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professionals in traditional fields such as medicine and law. 
Further, the authors asserted, the structure of professional schools 
within Facultades^ had resulted in p rigid emphasis upon utilitarian 
professional preparation. Therefore, the university had neglected 
supporting studies of letters, arts, and sciences. S^as and 
Orellana proposed that university prograi'-s of study include general 
or basic studies for all students. But in the opinion of the two 
critics, the organizational structure of professionally oriented 
faculties and schools precluded the fulfillment of any ideas or 
functions apart from professional preparation in recognized fields. 

Salas and Orellana pointed out several difficulties arising 
from the existing organization of the university. Laboratories, 
libraries, and courses in basic disciplines existed separately in 
various schools of the university, signifying wasteful and in- 
effective use of funds. Furthermore, inflexible academic structure 
required a student to commit himself prematurely to study in a 
certain field without having adequate opportunity to explore his 
suitability for the profession. Nor did the situation permit a 
student to rectify his choices without undue extension of studies 
and extraordinary costs for him and his family. The two critics 
of the university also deplored the organizationcLl structure that 
made an adequate response to the changing social and econcmiic 
requirements of the Chilean peonle impossible. 

s£las and Orellana also declared that certain structural 
problems derived largely from the new pressures and changes in 
Chilean life. The persisting growth in secondary school enrollment, 
they said, would continue and accelerate. More euid more parents 
were demanding that their children have access to the secondary 
schools, previously limited to the few. New graduates from the 
secondary schools were not only more numerous, they were more varied 
in their capacities, aptitudes, and interests than were their 
predecessors, who came predominantly from the elite of Chilean 
society. If the necessities and aspirations of the growing number 
of secondary school graduates were not satisfied by the university, 
the result would be a waste of the country’s major riches— its 
people. S^as and Orellana noted that the social emd economic 
development of the countrj’’ had brought increasing diversification 
and specialization within the traditional professions, as well as 



A Facultad in a Chilean university is an organism that en- 
compasses school, departments, and institutes in related fields*, for 
example, the Facultad de Ciencias Fisiceis y Matemiiticas (Faculty of 
Physical and Mathematical Science's ) . 
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the rise of new occupations. It was assumed that continuing advances 
in sciences and technology would cause modifications in old and 
riew professions, which, in turn, would require practitioners to up- 
date their training and the university to adapt its teaching to the 
developing professions. 

Finally, the two professors, apparently foreseeing the univer- 
sity reform movement of the late 1960 s, advocated certain principles 
which should guide the reorganization of the university, (l.) The 
structure of the university should assure continuity of the educative 
process and the correlation of studies and programs in the univer- 
sity with those of the secondary schools. This implied that the 
university would not be Justified in setting admission requirements 
above those that could be met by secondary school graduates. It 
signified also that all secondary school graduates would be eligible 
for admission to the university. ( 2 .) The structure of the 
university should respect the democratic ideal that all youths have 
the right to obtain an education so far as their capacities permit, 
and in accord with their individual interests and aptitudes. This 
principle, the two professors noted, conflicted with the prevadent 
belief in Chile that the university's mission was to form the 
intellectual elite of the nation. Salas and Orellana held that this 
would not result in a plethora of professionals. Recent studies 
of Chile's manpower needs indicate that many professions, as present- 
ly identified, will be saturated in the near future (Schiefelbein, 
1969). However, given a university which offers diverse and flexible 
Carreras ,^ Salas and Orellana held that a large proportion of 
students would qualify for studies other than those in the traditionad 
professions. ( 3 .) The organization of the university should assure 
such flexi.bility of instruction that each student would be able to 
find the carrera best adapted to his conditions and interests. This 
not only voidd residt in a rich variety of offerings, but also 
woidd assure the feasibility of a student's changing his special- 
ization during the early stage of his studies without incurring 
abnormal difficulties. ( 4 .) A new viniversity organization should 
peimit the fulfillment of the functions of general education, 
professional education, and research with a minimum of friction 
among the various segments of the institution. (5.) A restructuring 
of the university should signify more effective utilization of 



The word carrera is used in Chile an.d edso throughout this 
study to refer to an approved course of study which leads to a 
university degree in the specialization or occupational field. 

A carrera in this study may also be designated as a specialization, 
or plan of study, or program. 
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available resources. It need not result in the reduction of 
services, laboratories, institutes, and university schools, for the 
needs of Chile require an expansion of higher education. 

The proposal by S^as and Orellana emphasized that the exist- 
ing organization of the University of Chile impeded its responding 
effectively to the problems and trends in Chilean society. The 
authors stressed the importance of introducing diversity and 
flexibility in the programs, including preparation for new occupa- 
tions, so that opportunities for advanced education might be 
available to graduates of the secondary schools. These ideas were 
a fertile base for the later development of the Regional Colleges. 

The two professors recognized that structural changes would be 
difficult to achieve. As a transitional step, they proposed estab- 
lishing higher education centers , geograph icsJLly decentralized to 
coordinate with the University of Chile and to serve students and 
communities in the provinces . More students , especially from low- 
income families , xvould have the opportunity to obtain further 
education, to achieve a degree through preparation for an inter- 
mediate-level career, or to COTiplete basic studies prerequisite to 
transferring to the university. To serve a larger number of 
secondary school graduates, Salas and Orellana suggested that the 
only admission's requirement for the new centers' should be the 
secondary school graduation certificate. This implied removal of 
the university admission requirement of a bachelor of humanities 
degree ( bachiller en humanidades ) , which was granted only to 
secondary school graduates who performed satisfactorily on various 
tests administered by the university. The two professors also 
recommended the organization of a guidance service which would assist 
students in selecting appropriate fields of study. They further 
proposed that the higher education centers offer permanent university 
extension programs which would contribute to the cultural development 
of the provinces . 

Articulation of the Secondary School and the University 

About three months prior to the Salas and Orellana proposal, in 
July 1957, a Santiago conference of university professors consider- 
ed the lack of articulation between the secondary schools and the 
institutions of higher education. The educational programs at the 
two levels lacked continuity; concern was especisdly expressed about 
the teaching of mathema'Jiics , physics, biology, and chemist^, since 
there was a widespread belief among conference participants that 
the scientific preparation of secondeuy school graduates was serious- 
ly inferior to the minimum requirements that the university Ju^ed 
essential for beginning such studies. Since ob.lective information 
was lacking, the conference group recommended a study to obtain facts, 
to analyze reasons for existing conditions , and to recommend programs 
to correct deficiencies. 
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Doctor Salas, then associate director of the Institute of 
Pedagogical Research, was asked by Rector Gcsnez Millas to conduct 
such a study in accord with the conference recommendation. She 
prepared a research design and obtained data from samplings of 
secondary school students and teachers, and also from first-yeEu: 
students and mathematics and science professors at the university 
level (Salas, I. and Orellana, I96O). Results of the study included 
conclusions and recommendations for programs of study, textbooks, 
achievement of students, their study habits, reading comprehension, 
cOTipetence in foreign languages, and vocational interests; also the 
academic background of teachers and professors, and methods of 
teaching and supervision (Salas, I. and Orellana, I96O, pp.ll5-13^+) . 
Research indicated that achievement levels of secondary students were 
unsatisfactory for studying sciences in the university. A high 
percentage of the students could not comprehend their science and 
mathematics textbooks. A considerable number of secondary school 
teachers of mathematics and sciences did not have either a university 
degree or comparable professionsil background; furthermore, a declining 
proportion of them were obtsdning university degrees. 

Since a basic finding was that university courses were not 
adequately coordinated with those in secondary schools, a radical 
revision of curriculum was recommended. Necessary educational and 
vocational guidance in the secondary schools was either lacking or 
inadequate. Methods of instruction came in for a full share of 
criticism in the study. In the general secondary school ( liceo ) , 
the preparatory path to the university, teaching methods were largely 
expository. Only rarely, if ever, were methods such as problem- 
solving, field visits, demonstrations, and laboratory work used. 

Visual aids were virtually absent from the classrooms. Since super- 
vision of teaching was nearly nonexistent in the liceos, anarchy 
in the developnent of course content, backward methodology, lack of 
professional stimulation, and general stagnation of secondary 
teaching had resulted. With respect to teaching in the university, 
the investigators noted that there was no university policy for the 
preparation or inservic® development ( perfeccioneuniento ) of profes- 
sors, and the proportion of full-time professors was very low, 
relative to the total teaching staff. Students participated very 
little in the teaching-learning process, owing to the excess of 
students and the scarcity of professors. Discipline and respect that 
stimulate serious intellectual pursuits were lacking in the university 
atmosphere, and the professors maintained little control over the 
students' progress and achievements. 

The Salas and Orellana study gave impetus to the program of 
educational reform of the secondary schools in Chile. In view of 
the project's goals, organizational reform of the university was not 



mentioned among the ."ecommendations ; however, the backing of Rector 
Gomez Millas and S£las* role as researcher in the study indicate 
the probability that the results contributed to the ideas from which 
the Regional Colleges emerged. In the 1961+ Master Plan for the 
Regional Colleges, the Salas and Orellana study was cited as showing 
the suitability of providing intermediate-level programs to 
.'trengthen the general education which the secondary school provided. 
It; was held that the lack of continuity and correlation between 
secondary education and the university was impairing the effectiveness 
of further education and demonstrated the necessity for creating a 
new type of institution of higher education (U. de Chile, DEG, 196U, 
p.M. 

Proposals of a '.ew Kind of Institution for Chile 

Even though the University of Chile was not yet ready to respond 
to demands for fundamental structural reform, some professors and 
educators continued to search for feasible raodifications. Professor 
S^as observed that the community college in the United States offered 
preparation for many careers and also provided two years of equivalent 
university study. According to Leland Medsker (I 96 O), *'The two-year 
college is the result of the social and economic forces which created 
it euid shapecr its character." Among these forces was the growing 
belief that educational opportunity beyond the secondary school must 
be equalized. "Any society," he writes, "which puts a premium on 
higher education for all who can profit from it and which recognizes 
the college as an aid in developing ted-ent of many kinds and degrees 
must make sure that economic and social barriers do not restdt in 
the development of an educational elite." (Medsker, p.l7). The 
community college offers a wide rsuige of cultural and vocational 
programs, enables graduates to transfer to universities, and gives 
unemployable secondary school graduates an opportunity to prepare 
for an intermediate-level career. 

Rector C6mez Millas became familiar with the functions of the 
commiinity college when he visited California in 1958. He concluded 
that a sijiilar institution, adapted to the Chilean setting, would 
substantially serve in meeting Chile's educational needs (Juan Gonez 
Millas, interview, February, 1970). 

On October l4, 1959, Gomez Millas presented to the Superior 
Council (Consejo Superior) of the University of Chile a proposal to 
establish Regional University Centers. This idea arose as a result 
of two forces. In Santiago the concentration of facilities for 
higher education had brought persistent pressure from a number of 
provinces and cities for the founding of local universities. In 
fact, during the 1950s Catholic institutions took steps to extend 
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programs of higher education to various parts of the country. 

It is not improbable that these moves to some extent motivated the 
University of Chile to set up new centers of instruction in the 
provinces. At any rate. Rector Gomez Millas regarded his proposal 
as a response to requests from various regions. Second, Gomez 
Millas’ proposal was an educational plan which had developed from 
an earlier idea. Previously the rector had advocated a new type 
of institution in the provinces which would have offered only a 
general studies program as the basis for students to transfer to 
the university in Santiago. According to this scheme, the Regional 
University Centers would not provide complete carreras leading to 
a degree. Gomez Millas believed that the faculties of the university 
might be persuaded to adopt a common two-year program of general 
studies which would be the foundation for advanced study throughout 
the university (Juan G^mez Millas, interview, Feb. 1970). Approval 
by the faculties was essential, for they had primary authority and 
responsibility for the courses of study which were offered. If the 
faculties failed to support the general studies proposal, transfer 
from the suggested centers clearly would not be possible. Therefore, 
the rector expanded his conception of the new type of institution 
in his presentation to the council. He proposed foimding institutions 
to prep6ire students for careers in new developing professions, which 
would meet the occupational needs of different regions and initiate 
the readjustment of the university to the demands of a changing 
society. The new institutions would offer training and education 
for intermediate-level careers, programs presumably helping to fi.U 
a labor force gap between professionals and workers with varying 
dcg'.-Jies of skill. At these new centers, studies in general education 
and the basic sciences, as well as programs which mi^t be continued 
in the university’s professional schools, would be available. 

Special attention would be given to the aptitudes, knowledge, and 
skills of students. Additional features of the new institutions would 
be scholarship programs, an academic advising and tutorial system, 
and a highly selected full-time teaching staff. Thus , proposed 
centers would have an intermediate function between secondary educa- 
tion and higher education (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, pp.4-5), which 
evidently was a commitment that the institutions were not to be 
viewed as universities. They would extend new opportunities for 
education to students in middle- and low-income families, and they 
would provide guidance and orientation for students, offer inter- 
mediate-level career programs, and facilitate transfer to the 
university. 

The university council approved, in general, the fundamental 
ideas of the docioment and announced that the ideas were to con- 
stitute the principal characteristics of the Regional University 
Colleges. It was agreed that they would be under the direction 
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and control of a special department of the university. In accord 
with aspirations of the rector, this xmit would be called the 
General Studies Department ( Pepartamento Estudios Generales ) . 

Professor Eugenio Gonz^ez; Rojas , Dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Education, submitted to the university's Superior 
Council supplementary ideas which strengthened further the basis 
for founding the Regional University Colleges. The basic points in 
that document^ which the council approved March 11 , i960, are 
contained in the following paragraphs. "With the establishment of 
the University Colleges , the University of Chile intends to ini- 
tiate changes in its organization and its system of studies in order 
to meet the increasing social and cultural needs of the country 
in a manner both dynamic and flexible" (Universidad de Chile, I96O, 
p.l).^ The university had concentrated upon preparing professionals 
and research workers, and extension work at the university level 
had tended to be occasional rather than systematic. General educa- 
tion stopped at graduation from the secondary schools. "This 
deficiency has particxilarly serious effects on the c\iltural develop- 
ment of the country. General education, of basic importance in 
every educational system, becomes even more important in the case 
of xoniversity education, whose task it is to prepsure the young for 
activities in fields of responsibility" (U. de Chile, I96O, p.l). 

It was suggested that general education and specialized training be 
combined within a modem concept of university work. Acknowledging 
that traditionally the university provided professional education, 
the document noted that the expanding and varied needs of Chilean 
society called for specialized personnel who could be trained in 
shorter periods than those formerly necessary. 

It was prophesied in the council-approved statement that the 
expansion in secondary school enrollment would conl’.inue as a result 
of increasing population, economic development, and social and 
political evolution. The university, therefore, had a responsibility 
to offer new opportunities in higher education and specialized 
training. The document specified that the university be dispersed 
geographically beyond the environs of Santiago and Valparafso. 

"This [situation] also requires an adequate decentralization of 
university activities based on a study of the needs, resources, and 
economic outlook of the different regions of the country. Central- 
ization in the university is inconsistent with the policy of 
integration that seeks to improve the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of the country" (U. de Chile, i960, p. 2 ). It was not deemed 
necessary to establish small universities, following the pattern 
of the University of Chile in Santiago aind Valparaiso, in order to 
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extend higher education to the provinces. 

The proposed functions of the colegios universitarios regionales 
would be: To continue and improve the general education given in 

elementary and secondary schools; to give basic training for pro- 
fessional and academic studies in the university; to provide oppor- 
tunities for specialization in careers adapted to regional needs, 
which require short periods of training; to stimulate scientific 
and technological research; and to carry on systematic extension 
activities and to give technical assistance to regional institutions. 

Reminiscent of Gomez Millas’ advocacy of a universitywide 
program of genereil studies, it was suggested in the council-approved 
document that basic studies in the professional schools should co- 
incide to a considerable extent , so that such studies could be 
offered in the Regional Colleges , In spite of prevailing indifference 
and opposition among the faculties, the proposal held open the 
possibility of eventiially pursuing advanced studies in the university. 
Consequently, students could avoid the danger of premature selection 
of a career through vocational and educational guidance. 

Elaborating upon the proposed curriculum of the Regional Colleges, 
Gonzalez in his presentation recommended that general and special 
education be pursued simiiltaneously. For two years students would 
study arts and letters, social sciences, biological sciences, physics, 
and mathematics, and with the aid of diagnostic testing euid guidance, 
they also would concentrate in one of these areas. Thus, each area 
of study would include courses for specialization and for general 
studies. Students would then be provided with a stronger base of 
general education prior to embarking upon advanced arid specialized 
studies, or seeking employment and assuming other adul' responsibil- 
ities after completing two years of study. 

In retrospect, it mi^t have been propitious to indicate in that 
early proposal a few developing occupations which might be termed 
"intermediate-level careers." Doing this, however, would have re- 
quired a study of the occupational needs in regions where colleges 
might be located and such studies could not have been carried out 
lintil the university had created a department for directing the new 
Centers. Inasmuch as any new course of study legally had to originate 
with the appropriate faculty in Santiago, trouble might have occurred 
over sxiggestions of Carreras that had not been formally established. 

A broad plan of extension education was also suggested in col- 
laboration with the cultural extension department of the University 
of Chtie. Included in tlie plan were lectures, exhibits, short 
c<iursea, and pnhii cat 1 ons . Instnictors in Uie I{egional Collegta: 



would offer infoimation and technical assistance to the community 
in coping with local problems. Staff members could also offer 
refresher courses and in-seinrice training to teachers in the region. 

The university council's approval of Dean GonzCLez' doc\iment 
prepared the way for the creation of the first Regional College. 

The First Regional College 



Upon considering a petition of prominent residents from the 
Cautin province in southern Chile, the University of Chile created 
a colegio universitario regional at Temuco, the capital of that 
province. Officially this was done July 13, I960, by Decree No. 7,3^8 
of the Ministry of Education, upon the recommendation of the Univer- 
sity of Chile. The new RegionEJL College was established as a 
dependency of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education. 

In the absence of the faculties ' endorsement of general 
studies, the establishment of a colegio regional depended upon approval 
of at least one carrera which would be offered. In order to expedite 
the process. Rector Goinez Millas requested Professor Irma S^Las, 
then Chairman of the Department of Education , to propose to Dean 
Gonzalez, and so to the Faculty of Philosophy and Education, the new 
carrera of primary teaching. The resulting project was designed to 
mitigate the shortage of elementary teachers which had arisen with 
the rapidly expanding enrollment in the elementary schools. Pre- 
paration of an elementary teacher normally required twelve years of 
study; six for completion of the elementary school (prior to the 
reform and the extension of elementary school to eight years ) and 
six in the normal schools. The proposed carrera required six years 
of elementaiy school, six years of secondary school (prior to the 
reform and reduction of secondary school studies to four years), and 
two years of study, including general and professional education, in 
a Regional College. The course of study included specialization in 
a subject field, such as Spanish or Mathematics. The degree of 
profesor primarlo (primary teacher) would entitle the recipient to 
teach in the first few years of the elementary schools. 

The proposed carrera received the approval of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Education and the university's Superior Council, and 
the rector authorized it by decree in the latter part of 1961 (U. of 
Chile Decree No. 10, 91^, Dec. 1961). In fact, the carrera had 
been introduced experimentally at Temuco the preceding year (U. de 
Chile, Inst, de Educ. , i960, p.79), but the decree legalized the 
granting of a titulo (professional degree) to those completing the 
new carrera. Although this modified program for primary teaching 
was a strategic means for launching the new kind of institution, its 



introduction also sigrufied some curricular flexibility in the 
university and support for the novel venture in Chilean higher 
education. 

Within the next six years a total of eight Regional University 
Colleges were functioning in the provinces outside of Santiago — 
four in the north and four in the south. (See chapter 9 for a 
summary of community participation in establishing Regional Colleges.) 
This chain of institutions marked the Tiniversity 's attempt to 
fulfill a growing social responsibility without forcing a fundamental 
change in its structure. In I961, with the approval of the Superior 
Council , Rector Gomez Millas created the Department of General 
Studies (Departamento Estudios Generales — DEG) and made it responsible 
for directing the colegios universitarios regionales (Decree No. 10,5ltlt, 
1961). Carreras of the new colleges could be introduced only 
with the approval of the respective faculties and the Superior 
Council of the university. Budgetary allocations came from the 
council. The rector appointed Doctor S^as director of the General 
Studies Department, and she reported directly to him. It appears 
as if G^mez Millas hoped this new institution would nurture the 
development of general studies and exercise a salutary influence in 
the adoption of such a program in the University of Chile at 
Santiago and Valparaiso. In I962, one year after the founding at 
La Serena of the second Regional College (Ministry of Education Decree 
No. 16,217, i960), the two colleges offered students who completed 
a year of general stuoies the opportunity to select from nine 
different carreras (U. de Chile, DEG, 1962b). The duration of studies 
in these specializations was two or three years. 



TRANSITIONS AND IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF UNIVERSITY REFORM 
Need and Demand for Higher Education 

As propounded in 1957 by Salas and Orellana, the University of 
Chile had responded at least in part to the educational, social, and 
economic pressures of the time. The extraordinary expansion of 
secondary education had resulted in an increasing number of university 
applicants. From 19^0 to i960, enrollment in the secondary schools 
increased 292 i>ercent. In 19**0, lt6,9H2 students attended the general 
secondary schools , while in i960 enrollment reached a total of 
l8lt ,029 (U. de Chile, DEG, 1962b). In a rigidly selective system of 



Variations in enrollment data and reporting would affect the 
above percentage increase in secondary school enrollments, but other 
sources indicate that the increase in any case exceeded 2^0 percent. 
For comparison, however, see Grassau and Orellana (1959, p,l8). 
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education, such an increase was impressive. Data for much of the 
twenty-year period indicate that female enrollment rose considerably 
more rapidly than male; from 19^0 to 1956, female enrollment in- 
creased 195*3 percent, while male enrollment increased 127.2 percent 
(Grassau and Orellana, 1959, p.20). This remarkable growth of en- 
rollment came in spite of the fact that only 20 percent of the pupils 
>dio began elementary school completed its course of studies. Gradu- 
ates of the secondary schools comprised 2.8 percent of those who matri- 
culated in the elementary schools (U. de Chile, DEG, 1962b, p.l). Of 
the total who entered elementary school, only 1.5 percent eventually 
were admitted to the university. In I960, 30 percent of the secondary 
school graduates enrolled in the xmiversity; the remaining 70 percent, 
more than 8,000 youths, were forced to orient themselves to adulthood 
withoxit either guidance or preparation for employment, 

Opportvaities for higher education in i960 were scarce outside 
Santiago and Valparaiso. If a student came from the provinces to 
attend the university in the capital, his family would often accompany 
him. Such adjustment fi'equently created serious social and economic 
problems, including uncertainty of employment and income. Family 
migration also intensified the concentration of population in Santiago, 
then already a city of nearly 2 million. 

Leaders in the provinces were aware of this situation and deplored 
the absence of higher education opportunities, the resulting deterrent 
to cultxiral improvement and economic growth, and the loss of families 
whose sons and daughters were potentially productive contributors 
to economic and social development in the provinces. Not surprisingly, 
many political and civic leaders persistently sou^t the establishment 
of institutions of higher education in the provinces (Salas, I., 1962). 
To the youths themselves^ restricted educational opportunities were 
ominous, for hi^er education remained the principal key to social 
mobility in Chile. 

A Statement of Functions 



Shortly after the founding of the second College at La Serena, 
the University of Chile prepared a summary of the background and 
characteristics of the Regional Colleges. 

The basic concept underlying the entire plan 
is the fundamental right of all citizens to develop 
their potentialities to the fullest extent possible 
throu^ the medium of education. 

In essence, the program of the Regional Colleges 
has four facets: (l) to provide a general two-year 

course of higher level studies for secondary school 
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graduates in the provinces and, eventually, 
in the capital; (2) to prepare selected students 
for enrollment in the second or third year 
of a professional Faculty at the University of 
Chile; (3) to offer terminal education for a 
variety of middle-grade careers to those students 
who lack either the interest or the aptitude to 
transfer to an advanced professional program; 
and (U) to serve as a cultursQ. and educational 
center for the provincial community as a whole 
(Universidad de Chile, 196la, p.l9). 

The Master Plan (U, de Chile, DEG, I96I+, pp.7-8) for the 
University of Chile’s University Colleges, 1965-1970, further de- 
lineated these functions, commented on below by the author: 

(1) "To provide opportunities for intermediate-level 

studies in aaaordanae with national and regional needs " 

Growing interest in economic development and manpower 
studies may have facilitated mention of training for national 
and regional needs. The I961 reference to "terminal educa- 
tion" noted that such studies were for students who lacked 
either the interest or the aptitude to transfer later to 
a traditional professional program. 

(2) "To provide opportunities for transfer to profession- 

al University schools f 

Use here of the term "university schools" refers only 
to the University of Chile. The Regional College carreras 
which presumably could lead to a transfer were parallel to 
the first and second years of study in the university’s 
professional schools, •.'he possibility of transferring to 
the university in Santiago was clearly implied in the I96I 
statement, but transfers actually could be effected only 
to those schools which formally agreed to participate in 
such an arrangement. Faculties of the University of Chile, 
with the exception of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education,^ 



^The Faculty of Philosophy and Education agreed Dec. I8, I962, that 
(1) a pennanent relationship should exist between the faculty and 
the Regional Colleges; (2) the principal features of the Regional Colleges 
were the carreras ^: ortas (shert-term programs of study); and (3) qual- 
ified students from the Regional Colleges could transfer to the schools 
of the faculty, provi cit'd that their previous studies %,ere exactly in 
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had demonstrated reluctance to collaborate with the Regional 
Colleges by accepting transfer students, in advanced status, 
after they had completed general education and other re- 
quired studies in a short-term carrera (Salas, I., interviews, 
April 8-9, 1970 , Santiago). 

( 3 ) "To give the students basic training in the sciences 

for the intermediate-level university courses," 

(4) "To provide general education courses in order to 

promote the development of the student as a whole," 

Rector Gomez Millas' (1963, pp.U-12) opening address at the 
inauguration of the 1963 academic year again espoused the intro- 
duction of a university program of general studies for all stu- 
dents. The statement brings to mind earlier dissatisfaction 
with the university's f;iilure to provide general education for 
entering students. 

(5) "To provide guidance to the studente in their educa- 

tional and vocational pursuits in order to adapt them 
better to personal and to school eituations and to 
promote their school achievement and future profession- 
al efficiency. 

Beginning in 1957 with the S^as and Orellana document 
on university reform, concern for the individual student had 
been expressed. The I 961 statement (U. de Chile, 196la, p.22) 
stressed the importance of a closer relationship between 
professors and students, fostered by full-time staff appoint- 
ments and by the institution of the tutorial method of 
instruction, and maintenance of vocational guidance facilities. 

(6) "To provide opportmities of formal education for 

adults; and to carry out activities for the improve- 
ment of vrofeseionals; to promote and organize 
. cultural activities to meet the interests and needs 
of the different groups of the community, '* 
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accora with the program and courses of the respective schools. 

From a typewritten statement signed by Julio Heisse Gonzilez, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education, University of 
Chile,’ dated December 27, 1962. 
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(7) 'Vo aollaborate with the respective agencies in 

the study and utilization of regional natural resources." 

This resembles a portion of the proposal vhich the University 
Council approved in I960: that one responsibility of the 

new colleges was to stimulate scientific and technological 
research. 

Except for additional detail, the functions specified in the 
council-approved statement of 196O were fundamentally the same as those 
listed in the 196^+ Master Plan. Chapters U, 7, and 9 will treat these 
topics in further detail. 

Rec ognition of the Regional Colleges 

The move toward founding Regional University Colleges in Chile 
was soon recognized as a bold venture in higher education. Favorable 
comment was received from international agencies for educational and 
economic developnent , partly in response to a search for funds by 
the University of Chile. In November 1962, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank ( Banco Intereunericano de Desarrollo — BID) approved a sub- 
stantial loan to the University of Chile to construct and equip five 
colegios regionales in the provinces. ° In a preliminary analysis of 
the project, BID asserted that, 

Chile in recent years has taken the leadership in 
breaking with the past , and in doing so has shown the 
way in Latin America. . . . Perhaps the most significant 
development of all ... is the pioneering work with- 
in the past two years of the University of Chile in 
initiating the Regional University Colleges , an in- 
novation in advanced education in Latin America. 

(inter-'American Development Bank, 1962a). ' 

The university had also received a $660,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation to develop various aspects of the Regional Colleges. ' Pre- 
liminary Foundation reports .suggested that the Regional Colleges were one 
of the most promising developments in Chilean higher education. Delegates 



For details of financing, see Construction for the Regional 
Centers, infra Chapter 9. 

"^For information about the program of fellowships for instructors 
see Chapter 5. Additional references are also .found in chapter 9. 
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to the UNESCO Conference on Education and Economic and Social Develop- 
ment at Santiago in 1962 heard a description of the Chilean Regional 
Colleges and adopted the following recommendation: 

That new hi^er .education institutions te initiated, 
such as the Regional University Colleges, so as to 
extend the ^vantages of higher education to the 
provinces and to utilize more fully the ever-growing 
human resources that graduate from the high schools , 
and to satisfy the need for intermediate-level 
technicians demanded by economic development , without 
increaujing the number of universities (U. de Chile, 

DEG, 196k, p.lO). 

T he Creation of More Regionsil Colleges 

Rector G6mez Millas and Dr. Irma S2ilas vigorously collaborated 
to establish Regional Colleges. The Superior Council of the University 
of Chile approved creation of three additional coleeios universitarios 
regionales in October and November 1962^ at Antofagasta in the north 
and Talca sind Osorno south of Santiago. In accord with this action, 
the Ministry of Education authorized (Decree No, l8, k6h, 1962) the 
establishment of the three Centers and placed them under the direction 
of the Department of General Studies. The College at Antofagasta 
began functioning in 1963, Talca and Osorno in 1965. 

In view of the resistance to change that is characteristic of a 
university environment, swift action was probably necessary if the 
Regional Colleges were to survive as permanent extensions of the 
educational scene. By founding three Colleges within 3 years. Rector 
06mez Millas virtually assured the establishment of this new Chilean 
institution. Something was sacrifice'’, along the way, however; a 
slower pace might have facilitated the transfer of more Regional College 
students from the provinces to Santiago and given more chance for the 
adoption of a two-year general studies program throughout the university. 
Rapidity of action precluded lengthy and intensive involvement of the 
university community in the issues and opportunities which the Regional 
Colleges presented. 

In 1963 Eugenio Gonz^ez , who had participated extensively in 
the previous development of the Regional Colleges, was elected Rector 
of the University of Chile. GtSinez Millas was subsequently appointed 
Minister of Education for the national government. 

By 196k the development of the Regional Colleges at Temuco, La 
Serena, and Antofagasta had progressed more rapidly than had been 
foreseen when the first one was founded four years before. They 
had introduced many new carreras at the intermediate level, offered 



transfer programs for the preparation of secondary school teachers, 
nurses, social workers, and matronas ,° and had introduced extension 
programs in their respective communities. 



Providing leadership and direction, the Department of General 
Studies was staffed with the director and six coordinators who func- 
tioned in specialized areas. The department had a principal role 
in the planning and founding of new Colleges and in budget adminis- 
tration. 



Transition to University Centers 

It was at this point in the lives of the RegioneJ. Colleges that 
Rector Gonzalez presented to the university’s Superior Council a 
report on the colegios regionales and a proposal for change. He 
observed that relations between the university faculties and the 
Department of General Studies had become regularized. These organisms, 
he said, had agreed upon pro^ams and standards in the carreras; 
norms had been established for the selection of teaching personnel 
and the supei^ision of studies; and the Regional Colleges had become 
better integrated with the university structure. Gonzalez wanted 
a still more harmonious participation of the Colleges within the 
whole university. The Colleges had complied with their assigned tasks 
and continued their development to the point of transforming them- 
selves into centers of the university. GonzClez considered the 
young institutions capable of introducing more diverse and complete 
professional studies, carrying forward university extension activities, 
and strengthening regional, research that already was tinder way. 
Therefore he proiKJsed the transformation of the colegios universitarios 
regionales into centros universitarios de provincia (University 
Centers of the provinces ) . In other words , the Regional Colleges 
appended to the university could become Regional Centers of the 
university itself. This shift would enable the institutions to offer 
a variety of higher education, especially in professional fields 
essential to the Centers’ development. Such an extension of function, 
of course, would be contingent upon the availability of suitable 
personnel, libraries, and facilities. The label colegios univer- 
sitarios regionales, according to Gonzalez, suggested the idea of 
institutions inspired by foreign models whose objectives were also 



Ttetronas are obstetrical technicians in delivering babies, and 
in providing pre-natal and post-natal ceu:e which does not require 
the services of a physician or medical specialist. Matronas common- 
ly provide their services independently at childbirth. 
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foreign to the University of Chile (del R^o and Alegraa, 1968, p.ll*).^ 
Gonz^ez asserted: 

Our University, in its character of a State insti- 
tution, must continue its policy of expansion of 
higher education toward the provinces, in order to 
satisfy the growing demands of our political, social, 
economic, and cultural evolution; that is to say, of 
the national development understood as an organic 
process that embraces all aspects of the life of. the 
cotuitry. . . . Apart from the fundamental purpose of 
offering to the youth of the provinces new opportuni- 
ties of higher education, the University has wanted 
to put into practice modem methods of academic, 
technical and administrative organization that will 
permit better use of available resources. . . . 

(U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968d, p.5). 



In accord with Gonz^ez' recommendation, the University Council 
approved the transormation of the Regional Colleges into centros 
universitarios on December 2, 1961*. This action was implemented 
in the early months of 1965 by decree (U. de Chile, No. U67, Jan., 
1965; Ministry of Education, No. 1»859, April, 1965) which formulated 
the direction of the centros, including a Technical Council for 
considering general policies and the replacement of the Department 
of General Studies by a Coordinating Department of the University 
Centers (Departamento Coordinador de Centros Universitarios, DCCU). 

So the cclegios universitarios regionales , a name which sig- 
nified postsecondary or quasi-^^niversity institutions, became centros 
universitarios of the University of Chile itself. Subject to 
university policies and the new administrative structure, the centros 
could thereafter offer a wide range of university programs extending 
more than three years. The carreras of two or three years in length, 
which had been introduced in the Regional Colleges, were classified 
as carreras t^cnicas (technical career programs). 

As a result of these actions, the institutions in the provinces 
attained more status. Coirjmunities evidently supported the change, 
although few residents probably understood ari approved the circum- 



%or a reference to this same idea, see Scherz Garcia (1968, 
pp. 65-66, 99). Refer also to Chapter 7 of this study for notes and 
comments on a recent study of first-year students at the Regional 
University Centers. 



scribed and innovative f\inctions of the original colegios univer- 
sitarios regionales. Even many administrators and professors failed 
to vinderstand or accept the purposes and functions of the original 
institutions (Salas, I., interview, April 8, 1970). Students and 
professors often were troubled about administrative relationships 
of the Colleges with other units of the university (del Rio and 
Alegria, I968, p.l^t). The pace had been swift, probably too swift, 
for ample enlightenment concerning the objectives, functions, pro- 
grams, and status of the Regional Colleges. 

Public and intra-university confusion about the functions of 
the colegios universitarios regionales probably was greatly reduced 
by the change of name. The colegios universitarios regionales had 
been a new creation in the Chilean educational scene, but centres 
universitarios ("universities ," by common usage) were familiar to 
everyone. Inevitably, the new identity gave impetus to interest and 
aspirations for the introduction of fourj’Qand five-year programs. 
Many of the staff members of the centres welcomed this move, as did 
community leaders and parents who wanted more choices available for 
their children in their home communities. 

Following the name change, seemingly less institutional energy 
was devoted to the development of intermediate-level career programs. 
Three basically new short-term Carreras were introduced in the next 
four years: nurseiy school teaching, chemistry technology, and 

construction technology. Generally, specializations such as these 
are not traditionailly associated with university studies. However, 
by 1966 the Centers were offering 20 Carreras of two or three years 
in duration, considerably more thsin in I96U (U. de Chile, DCCU, 

1966a, p.lO). Of these 20 carreras, 15 were developed only for the 



V/hen considering a time prior to 1965* the terms of identity 
normally are Regional Colleges, University Colleges, or Spemish 
equivalents such as colegios regionales or the formally proper 
colegios universitarios regionales. For time references of I965 
throu^ 1969* the terms University Centers, Regional Centers, Centers 
or their Spanish equivalents of centros universitarios, centros 
regionales, or centros usually are utilized. Occasionally "insti- 
tution" or "branch" or "campus", meaning a branch or campus of the 
University of Chile, is also used. References to the situation in 
1970 may entail use of sede, but results of the field research in 
1969 are given with reference to centros universitarios or like 
terms as explained above. 
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Centers and 5 vere offered in the university at Santiago as well as 
at the Centers. After the Colleges hecame University Centers, ai>par- 
ently less importance was attached to the resistance of the facul.ties 
j.n Santiago to accepting transfer students from the provinces. Even 
though several faculties had agreed to accept transfer students, they 
preferred to have the Centers offer the complete carreras . Faculties, 
or their spokesmen, held that they did not know the caliber of in- 
structors in the provinces and did not have facilities to accommodate 
1;ransfer students. The lack of a common basis for evaluating previous 
studies , such as a system of academic credits , reduced the feasibility 
of a workable plan for admitting traiisfer students (Salas, I., 
interview, Feb. 8, 1970). Facu].ty approval of the Centers' carreras 
was not a sufficient condition for acceptance of the students' course 
work at the Centers in lieu of comparable courses at the university. 
Furthermore, it was more attractive to students, parents, and the 
Centers' staffs to have complete carreras in each locality. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that obstetrics, a three- 
year specialization which had been a transfer program in 196U, could 
be completed at the centi'os in I966. In the same year the Centers 
in the provinces offered eight carreras with a duration of more 
than three years. Four of these were transfer programs which in- 
cluded subject concentrations for the preparation of secondary 
school teachers (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1966a, pp. 16-19). The programs 
selected for completion at the Centers were in social work, nursing, 
and secondary school teaching, with concentrations in plastic arts 
and music education. Two years previously the carreras of social 
work, nvirsing, and all areas of secondary school teaching had been 
transfer programs and, therefore, limited to two years of study at 
the Centers (U. de Chile, DEG, I96U, p.5^). 

The functions of the centres univei'sitarios did not differ from 
those of the colegios regionales, except for the additional opportu- 
nity of the centres to offer carreras of longer duration. Certainly, 
however, the objectives of the institutions became more diffused. 

Less focus upon the original objectives vas unavoidable . After a 
short life of one to four years for the existing institutions, they 
were expected to adapt themselves to another formidable assignment. 

It is not reeisonable to suppose that, even aided by the efforts of 
the Department of Genereil Studies, they had achieved their original 
curriculum objectives in a manner generally satisfactory to their 
staffs. Indeed, the step which the university's Superior Council 
took appears to have been responsive to external criticism of the 
Colleges ^d to opposition within the xmiversity itself. Perhaps 
the Colleges' change of status was influenced even more by Rector 
Gonzi.lez' placing more stress on organizational relationships and 
internal consistency of functions rather than on educational in- 
novation and experimentation. In retrospect, it is clear that the 
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colegios regionales had too little time for the innovations and ex- 
perimentation which, their earlier conceptions had implied. They 
had progressed remarkably well, but they were still in a formative 
stage of development . 

Emergence of Additional University Centers 

In 1957, the University of Chile had established the Centro 
Universi-tario Zona Norte (University Center of the Northern Zone) 
in Antofagasta to develop instruction, scientific research, and 
extension in the three northern provinces . Under its aegis the 
Pedagogical Institute, the School of Social Work, the Department 
of Cultural Extension, and the Department of Scientific Research 
were introduced. After I965 the University Center of the Northern 
Zone merged with the colegio regional. The Center at Antofagasta 
officially carries its regional title although it has functioned 
for several years as one of the system of eight Regional Centers. 

The University Center of the Northern Zona supervised the school 
of administration which was founded at Arica in I962 as an annex 
school of the Faculty of Economic Sciences. Similarly the Northern 
Zone Center sponsored educationeil activities at Iquique, also in 
the frontier province of Tarapaca. In I965 separate centres univer- 
sitarios were set up at Arica and Iquique and the school of admin- 
istration was absorbed by the new Center. A year later, t^ eighth 
Regional Center was founded at Chilian in the province of Nuble. 

The Centers at the Outset of the University-wide Movement toward Reform 

By 1968 total enrollment in the centres universitarios of the pro- 
vinces was 8,257. Thirty-one carreras were offered (U. de Chile, DCCU, 
1968 d, Anexos i,ii). Professorial personnel had increased steadily 
throu^ the years; in I968 the eight Centers had 5^7 full-time instruc- 
tors and 607 part-time instructors (U. de Chile, Oficina de Planifi- 
cacion, 1969b, pp. 232-233). 

Like their antecedents, the centres universitarios had no direct 
representation in the Superior Council of the university. Many 
students, instructors, and administrators were uncertain or perplexed 
about the status of the centres universitarios as part of the 
University of Chile. The intermediary functions of the coordinating 
department of the University Centers, together with the supervisory 
activities of the faculties themselves, gave the Centers reason to 
hope for local autonomy and direct participation in university govern- 
ment. The Centers were eager to actively participate in the imminent 
movement toward reform of the University of Chile. 



Events of 1968 within the University of Chile deeply affected 
the statias and conditions of the centres universitarios in the 
provinces. The reform crisis arose on May 2h when members of the 
Federa.tion of Students of the University of Chile ( Federaci6n de 
Estudlantes de la Universidad de Chile — FECH) declared a university- 
wide strike and seized the central administration building ( Casa 
Central ) in Santiago. A few days later FECH proposed a program of 
reform which followed closely the one which the orgemization had 
adopted at its convention of 1966. The President of FECH declared, 
when the seizure began, that the rector and the university's 
Superior Council had discussed reform for five years and that the 
university could wait no longer. The precipitating cause for the 
crisis was an election in the Faculty of Philosophy and Education 
in which students, contrary to university policy, were allowed to 
vote. After the Superior Council held the elections to be invalid 
and the dean of the faculty refused to hold new elections, the 
situation became more critical. In the following crisis. Rector 
Gonz^ez resigned ^ faculty deans were ousted,, and new interim 
university authorities were chosen. The FECH assumed a principal 
and constructive role in subsequent steps toward university refom. 
Meetings of students and of associations of instructors in the 
University Centers endorsed the movement toward university refonn. 

Each centre organized its reform commission euid studied the issues 
before the university community. 

Transition to Sedes of the University of Chile 

The Centers voted, by a narrow margin, to become independent 
sedes (branches or campuses) of the university, and so, by implication 
endangered the coordinated system of Centers (CRDHE, U. of Calif., 
1969 , p.2). Representatives of thecentros advocated that the 
University Centers be recognized as individual sedes having direct 
representation in the decisionmaking bodies of the university. As a 
result of decisions by reform commissions and a plenary assembly of 
the university in September 1968, it was agreed that the centres 
universitarios in the provinces would be sedes. A sede would be a 
major subdivision of the University of Chile, which would function as 
a national decentralized system under one organic statute. It was 
eigreed iiirther that a sede would have certain characteristics: 

( 1 ) it should be concerned with the development of the respective 
region; (2) it should have a high degree of autonooQr in govern- 
ment, administration, and academic affairs; (3) it should have a 
size functionally related to the region where it exists; and (U) 
it should develop to a level of academic excellence in one or more 
fields . 



These characteristics were considered desirable goals, rather 
than absolute requirements for recognition as a sede (u. de Chile, 
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Mesa Directiva . . . de Reforma, I968, pp.l+l-l*2). In the second 
university referendum, July 1970, the majority affirmed these ideas 
and further held that, since the sedes were the major organisms of 
the university, they should relate directly to the central government 
of the university (U. de Chile, Congreso U. Transitorio, 1970, pp. xiii- 
xiv, xxii-xxiii, 5-U; El Mercurio , July 15, 1970). 

Following the I968 universitywide referendum, the results of 
which were far from conclusive on many issues, the reform movement 
was threatened for months by the interference of party politics 
which played havoc with academic principles and values (Barbosa, 

1969). Upon the recommendation of Ruy Barbosa, then rector of the 
university after the I968 resignation of Eugenio Gk>nzalez, the 
national congress passed legislation (Law No. 17,200) providing for 
the composition and selection of transitory officials and admin- 
istrative bodies within the University of Chile. Of fifteen 
specially elected representatives on the Provisional Superior Council 
of thirty- five members , one representative was to be elected by the 
personnel and students of the sedes in the provinces. Those in 
the provincial sedes were also to participate in the election of 
university-wide representatives: students were to choose six 

student representatives; academics were to elect six representatives; 
and nonacademics were to vote on two representatives ( El Mercurio , 

Dec. 6, 1969). In the larger Provisional University Congress 
( Congreso Universitario Transitorio ) of 112 members , the sedes in 
the provinces were allocated 1^ academic representatives in a total 
of 7D in this category. Students in the provinces also were given 
direct representation, as well as the right to vote in the election 
of universitywide representatives. The election of provisional 
officials and representatives was completed November 12, 19^9 . 

Aside from providing a legal structure for the university as it 
passed through a period of turbulence, the law assured an appropriate 
mechanism for proposing a new organic statute and a reorganization 
of the university in September 1970. This task was the primary 
responsibility of the newly organized university congress. 

In compliance with decisions reached within the university and 
upon the recommendation of Edgardo Boeninger, the newly elected Rector 
of the University of Chile, a Ministry of Education decree in April 
1970 specified that the centres universitarios of the provinces were 
thereafter to be sedes universitarias de provincias (university 
campuses, or branches, of the provinces) (Education Decree No. II86, 
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T'’or an editorial criticizing the continued division of power 
between the university's Superior Council and the bodies which had 
been introduced to advance reform, see El Siglo , April 2h , 1969. 
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April 6, 1970 ). Within ten years of the founding of the first 
colegio universitario regional at Temuco, this new Chileam institu- 
tion had experienced two fundamental changes in its identity and 
status . 

The Problematical Role of the New Sedes in the Provinces 



Acceptance as sedes uni vers it arias gave amother dimension to 
the aspirations and activities of the former col^ios regionales. 
University operations at Santiago and at Valparaiso were also 
identified as sedes. For better or worse, the less mature sedes in 
the provinces now had to adapt to the three acknowledged functions 
of the university; teaching, extension, and research. The re- 
search function was entirely new for most of the sedes in the provin- 
ces and one for which they had little preparation. 

The future of the sedes in the provinces will depend consider- 
ably upon their voting power and influence within the remodeled 
structure of the university. Even more important will be the 
outcome of the internal struggle for power in the university between 
those who wish to commit the university to their own political 
ideologies, those who want to build a university which cherishes 

free inquiry. The resolution of this question will be a major 

determinant of the university's future. 

As observed recently ( Pemorama Econ6mico , 1969* p*^)» students 
and professors of various political affiliations relate their ' 

beliefs and ideologies to affairs of the university. A serious 
problem arises in reproducing within the context of university 
problems and policymaking all the controversies , postures , and in- 
terests of political parties. This approach to issues gives emphasis 
to the power of political parties rather than to the good of the 
university. Those who are independent politically can do much to 
viphold the commitment of the university to its functions of teaching, 
extension amd research. Whether there is any winner in this con- 
troversy over political power, the university will probably become 
more active in the furtherance of social change and more engaged 
with the problems and needs of the Chilean people. 

Social action may be influenced, on the one hand, through . 
espousal of demonstrations and the advocacy of doctrines. Or 
it may be furthered by scholarly examination of social forces and 
issues, by participation in groups seeking to set priorities and 
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See , for example , the editorial , 
sitario," El Mercurio , April 2, I 969 . 
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determine appropriate actions, and by continuing service to the people 
through effective teaching, research, and extension services relevant 
to social change and development. The sedes in the provinces could 
be a balance wheel to serve the university in traveling a course 
best for the majority of the Chilean people and the future of the 
diversity itself. 

A prime motivation in serious efforts for university reform 
has been the conception of the university as a catalyst, a partici- 
pant, even a mover, toward social change. Those in the sedes of 
the provinces, as well as those in Santiago and Valparaiso, will 
have important responsibilities in determining the cour.se of the 
university itself. The fonner colegios regionales and centres 
universitarios themselves might travel in one of several directions: 
They might wish to become more-or-less traditional laniversities 
within the University of Chile ; they might wish to concentrate upon 
the development of specialized strengths related to the conditions 
of the regions; or they might choose to intensify their original 
roles as innovative, student-oriented institutions concentrating 
upon Carreras in developing occupational fields. Trends in the 
reform movement indicate that decisions on the scope and functions 
of the sedes in the provinces will be formed and constituted in the 
evolving organic statute of the University of Chile, as finally 
expressed in public law, and then, in that framework, by the major 
coiancils of the university itself. In accord with reform commit- 
ments to democratization and participation, the sede conmnanities 
and coiancils, individually and in collaboration, should ponder 
carefully their functions and prepare to engage in the charting of 
their future course. 



SURVEY RESPONSES CONCERNING OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

Public statements of the functions of the colegios regionales 
had been largely consistent from I96O through I96U. They reflected 
concerns which S^las suid Orellana had expressed years before in 
their commentary on the restructiiring of the university. As centres 
laniversitarios , beginning in 19^5 > the University Centers continued 
to demonstrate a commitment to general education, training in the 
basic sciences , development of language skills , and use of both 
theory and practice in carrera requirements. The Coordinating 
Department for the University Centers, like its predecessor the 
Department of General Studies, emphas'ized curriculum planning and 
development, methods of instruction, evaluation, and guidance. Gen- 
erally, the Centers attempted to provide various services to the 
community, to assist in up-grading teachers and other groups, and to 



ascertain characteristics of the respective regions. 

O bjectives of the Centers 

In the field research, described in the Appendix, an open- 
ended question about their conceptions of the actual and cxirrent 
objectives of their respective University Centers was asked of 
teachers, students, and administrators. Many respondents did not 
differentiate between objectives and functions; Ul* percent of the 
instructors and 29 percent of the institutional administrators^^ 
said that an objective of the Centers was to prepare persons for 
professional careers (Table 2). This activity relates more to 
function than to objectives , although clearly such a function should 
be designed to meet the professional needs of the country. Objectives 
usually are expressed in terms of the learning, growth, and behavior 
of students, and the fulfillment of societal needs. Table 2 
shows the comparative agreement of instructors and institutional 
administrators on the objectives of the Centers. Both groups 
concentrated upon professional preparation; only six percent of the 
teachers and four percent of the administrators mentioned the pre- 
paration of professionals for intermediate-level careers as a 
separate objective. Twenty-one percent of the acmnistrators and 
17 percent of the instructors listed teaching, research, and ex- 
tension as objectives of the Centers. Since the Centers now are 
regarded as integral parts of the whole university, it is not 
surprising that this combination of activities was frequently 
specified. Again, in this case, many respondents were not making 
distinction between objectives and function. 

Community relations received considerable attention from the 
respondents. Nearly one-fourth of the teachers named offering re- 
sources to the community through special services, extension programs, 
and student field work in the various carreras as an objective. But 
only seven percent of the administrators referred to this activity. 
Administrators, possibly, are more aware than teachers of the Cen- 
ters' budgetary limitations and the pressing ^mfulfilled needs on 
the campus itself. Eighteen percent of them specified that an ob- 
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The term "institutional administrators" refers to those who 
have specialized assignments which are institutionwide in character: 
coordinators of studies, guidance, student welfare, extension, 

euid chief librarians. Directors, who are the chief officers^ of ' 

the Centers, and heads of carreras or departments are reported 
under their respective identities. 





Jective of the Centers was to raise the cultural level of the com- 
munity. More than one-tenth of each group noted that the University 
Centers facilitate development of the regions. One of the original 
purposes of the colegios regionales was to extend additional education- 
al opportunity to those in the provinces. Twenty-one percent of the 
administrators said that a purpose of the Centers was to provide 
study opportunities to persons of scarce resources; only 13 per- 
cent of the teachers mentioned this objective. 

A comparison of the instructors' and administrators' responses, 
by individual Centers , indicates a fairly consistent pattern of 
emphasis among them. In all Centers emi^iasis was given to pro- 
fessional preparation for careers in the regions and the country. 
Respondents at Arica, Temuco, and Chilian mentioned proportionately 
more often the objective of giving opportunities to students of 
low economic resources. At Antofagasta and Temuco nearly one- 
half of the respondents mentioned the offering of resources and 
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TABLE 2 



Conceptions of the Un We rally Centers 



Reapoodeota {%) 



Objectives 


Instructors* 




Prepare p.*ofcs8lonals for zone 
and country 


kk 


29 


Offer resources by community 
services f extension and 
students' field vorh 


2k 


7 

• 


Provide teaching » research » and 
extension 


11 


21 


R^se cultural level of eotmnmlty 


13 


16 


Give study opportunities to 
persons c ..' limited resources 


13 


21 


Permit more knowledge and develop* 
meot of the tone 


12 


Ik 


Prepare professionals for inter- 
mediate level careers 


6 


k 


Offer Carreras appropriate to zone 


6 


— 


Prepare and strengthen teachers 


5 


11 


Seek more academic and adminis- 
trative Independence 


k 


li 



Rote: r.ost of the primary data obtained in this study have been 
derived froa samplings of less than 100 respondents. Consequently » • • 

percentages usually are given in vhole nunbera vhlch have been 
rounded froo the first decimal place* This procedure does not re* 
duce the usefulness of the resists, and It nay expedite reading thea* 
Sane instructors and administrators identified more than one objee* 
ttve so that the aua of the percentages In each eoluan exceeds 100 
percent* 






^sample ntabered 112. 
saMple numbered 29* 



services to the community as an objective. Being among the older 
Centers , they have had considerable opportunity to turn their atten- 
tion outward to the region. In the case of Antofagasta, a special 
regional tax has aided the advancement of extension activities and 
increased awareness within the Center of its services to the com- 
mxinity. For several years the Center at Temuco has had a department 
of regional studies , and at the Antofagasta Center archaeological 
studies have been conducted in the region. At both these Centers 
the reform commissions were quite active and apparently created 
considerable appreciation of extension functions. Respondents from 
other Centers gave little attention to community service. 

Among the directors of the eight Centers, similarities and 
modest differences were evident. They generally expressed objectives 
which related to academic or professioneJL studies, and also to 
community service or socioeconomic developnent of the respective 
zone. One director listed specialization in a particular field, such 
as health sciences, sls an objective. Other objectives which directors 
presented included the following: providing programs of study for 

graduates of general secondary schools (liceos, or in usage, often 
hmanldades ) in the region; contributing to scientific and cultural 
development of the zone; producing social and economic improvement 
in Chile; becoming a center of arts and sciences; offering oppor- 
tunities to all students of low resources; and encouraging the 
development of all forms of culture in the region and the community. 



TABU 3 

FuaetioQ9 of the UalTerslty Centers 



Views of Functions 


Instructors^ 


Respondents (f) 


Students^ 


Offer cenerel education 




71 


M8 


Offer professional 
preparation 


97 


82 


85 


Give Instruction In 
basic sciences 


87 


75 


^8 


Teach Spanish and other 
languages 




71 




ProTlde guidance services 


91 


82 


76 


Frovlde student welfare 
services 


98 


86 


76 


Furnish professional 
tervleea to eonnuAlty 

V • ’ ■ 


92 


J6 . 


76 


Explore human and oatural 
resources 


98 


82 




Serve as a cultural 
center 


96 


86 




Offer In-service education 
to teachers and other 
professionals In region 


97 


71 





H|saaple nirobered 112 
^temple nmbered 29* 
^■evplc numbered ^6. 



The reference to studies for graduates in humanidades suggests 
that the Centers should not serve graduates of specialized secondary- 
schools, such as those in agriculture, business, and industrial 
technology. Yet gradxiates from these schools are eligible for ad- 
mission to the University of Chile, and so to the Centers. The 
prevailing sentiment among directors is that the Centers, as a 
result of the reform movement, have gained more significant status 
as branches of the University of Chile in the provinces. 

Functions of the Centers 



The inquiry to ascertain the actual functions of the respective 
Centers, as seen by various groups, was based upon official state- 
ments of functions or characteristics of these institutior.s. 
Respondents were asked in the interview to express agreement or dis- 
agreement that each stated function was actually performed. In 
each instance the respondent was asked if he wished to add any 
activity which was not included in the form. The large majority 
of administrators and also of teachers agreed that the current 
functions of the Centers were included among those stated. (Table 3). 

lU 

Students were requested to consider seven functions. More 
than three-fourths of the student respondents agreed with four of 
the seven functions. \ 

In general, a hi^er proportion of teachers affirmed the 
reality of listed functions than did students. Seven of ten 
functions were regarded by more than 90 percent of the instnictors 
as being performed in their respective branches. The least acknow- 
ledged function, that of offering general education, was recognized 
by percent of the teachers. On the other hand, the percentage 
of administrators who indicated that certain fvinctlons were being 
realized ranged from 71 percent to 86 percent. Because specialized 
administrators are not close to some points of acti-vlty, they may be 
less informed about detailed operations than teachers. Administrators 
often tend to be critical, or analytical, of the Centers' services 
aiid therefore more likely to question the performance of certain 
functions. Too, they are usueilly knowledgeable about any budgetary 
allocations for specific functions. Approximately 15 percent of 
the administrators neither agreed nor disagreed that the Centers 
were carrying out the respectire functions. The fact remains that 
differences in opinion between instructors 4nd administrators were 
considerable. 



The student sample was drawn from the Regional Centers at 
Arica and Iquique. It Included respondents from six different 
carreras in the second and tliird year of study. 



Variations between the responses of students and those of pro- 
fessors and administrators were even more marked. With regard to 
six of the seven functions to which they responded, fewer than 80 
percent of the students agreed that they were being performed. Re- 
sponses of affirmation by students ranged from 43 percent regarding 
language teaching, to 85 percent concerning professional preparation. 
Furthemnore, less than one-half of the students agreed that their 
respective Centers offered general education or gave instruction 
i^the basic sciences. Whatever the reasons, the students' per- 
ceptions varied substantially from those of the teachers and adminis- 
1>rators. Some of the differences might have resulted from students' 
arrowering according to functions which the Centers actually were 
cai^ying out, while instructors and administrators sometimes con- 
sidered what they believed the Centers should do. 

Responses of directors ranged from full agreement with all 
listed functions to agreement with reservations. Their comments 
indicated their continuing endorsement of the Centers' offering 
preparation for intermediate-level careers, as well as for those 
requiring studies of four or more years. Referring to the ..rendering 
of professional services to the community, and collaboration with it 
on projects, one director replied, "yes and no," adding that this 
function could be a great deal of work. Exploration of regional 
resources also drew a "yes, and no" reply from the same director. 

One director said that his Center wanted to do more in serving as a 
cultural center for the community and the region. He regarded in- 
service education of professionals as a current function, but he 
said that the Center could only attempt this. Interviews of direc- 
tors yielded convincing evidence of a will to move toward effective 
fulfillment of the Centers' functions. The overriding difficulty 
was the scarcity of funds tmd personnel, so that sacrifices were 
made in one activity foi' the sake of another. 

IVhile personnel, experience, and facilities may vary in 
University Centers, as well as concepts, definitions, and communica- 
tions, the plans of study for the different carreras tend to be the 
same at all eight branches. Results of this inquiry indicate the 
need for a ccanplete review of the purpose, characteristics, and depth 
of general education; the nature of the program of instruction in 
the basic sciences; and the purpose, scope, and features of courses' 
in Spanish and other languages. The range of opinion among groups 
in the Regional Centers warrants this consideration. 

As indicated by the inquiry, the objectives and functions of 
the Centers have changed little from those the university's Superior 
Council approved in I960. Differences and variations in responses 
do indicate that a nuinber of the generally accepted functions should 
be reviewed and evaluated carefully. The staffs in the Centers, as 
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well as interested professionals throughout Chile should participate 
in this major effort. If well done, the evaluation could be as 
productive as the one envisioned in the early years of the Regional 
Colleges. 



ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

Beginning with l68 students at Temuco in I960, the total en- 
rollment of the Regional Centers advanced to 10,275 in 1970 (Table 
1|). Except for a slight drop in 1963, the increase was steady 
throughout the entire period. As additional ceunpuses were estab- 
lished in 1961, 1963, 1965, and I966, the growth of enrollment was 




TABLE l» 



KnrolliDent of Regular Day and Evening Students, by year 



Unlverblty Center 


i960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1961« 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1962_ 


1970 


/Vrlca 












106 


340 


ti6i 


676 


604 


926 


Iqulque 












226 


171 


220 


261 


250 


332 


Antofagasta^ 








8li 


24 i 


317 


901'’ 


0 

0 


1221 


1521 


. 1766 


La Serena 






272 


27*1 


326 


501 


742 


994 


1219 


1447 


13*41 


Talcs 












463 


872 


1192 


l406 


1519 


1701 


lluble 














439 


667 


851 


1061 


II6I1 


Temuco 


166 


'•57 


612 


511 


739 


965 


1503 


l64l 


2101 


2166 


2211 


Osomo 












232 


4ll 


469 


502 


575 


6ll| 


All Centers 


166 


598 


sell 


869 


1300 


2612 


5379 


6914 


, 8257 


9345 


10273 



Sources ; Unlveroidad (it Chile. Secret aria Tecnlca ^ Centroa Unlversltarlos. Boletin InfonaatlVD , ARo 4, 



No. 6, Mayo de 1570, p.25. 

STCU Internal report, 1970 (typewritten). 

Unlveraidad de Chile Institute de Invest iRaclones Eatadfatlcas. Boletin Estadfatlco, Vol. X. No. !• 1966» 

p.60. 

^e data do not include enrollment In the conservatory of mualc, in theatre* dance* and crafts; enroll* 
TOnt In these special programs during 1970 was 323 etudents, ranging In age from 7 to ^3 years. 
^Beginning in 1966* dacta include atudenta of the Pedagogical Inatitute and the School of Social Work* 
both of which the University of Chile organised in that city prior to establishing the Center in 1963. 
Their total enroUvent in 1966 was ^38 atudenta; beginning in 1967* DCCU included enrollaent of tbeaa 
two units in l^a atatiatici of the Center. 



stimulated by the response of secondary school graduates whose 
commxmities previously ^ffered limited opportunities, if any, 
for higher education. ■ '' 
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Index of Growth 



Using 1966 as a base year, Table 5 presents an index of en- 
rollment grow h. During I966-I970, the combined data for all Cen- 
ters show a substantial increase each year: the index figure of 

191.0 in 1970 ix dicates a 91 percent increase from enrollment in 
1966. Althou^ the base-year numerical enrollments varied from 
171 at Iquique to 1,503 at Temuco, the indices of the various 
Centers are useful as measures of change in the individual situ- 
ations. 

i 

Among the respective campuses, the smallest proportional growth 
during the period occurred at Temuco. Relatively large by 1966 in 
comparison with the other Centers, the Center at Temuco thereafter 
was building upon a more substantial enrollment base. The enrolls 
ment trend at Osomo was close to Temuco 's. The range for the 1970 
index at other Centers extended from IU7.I at Temuco to 272.3 at 
Arica. At all campuses the total enrollments increased steadily 
throughout the five-year span, with the exception of a decline at 
I-luiquf; in I969. 

Also indicated in Table 5 is that the enrollment advances at 
the seven Regional Centers exceeded those of the University of 
Chile at Santiago and Valparaiso. From 1966-I969 the enrollment 
index of all combined Centers rose from 100 to 173.7; the University 
in Santiago and Valparaiso increased to 132.0, and that of the 
entire University increased to lUl.5. As indicated in Table 6, 
Regional Centers’ enrollment constituted a steadily increasing pro- 
portion of the total enrollment at the entire University of Chile, 
a proportion that grew from 22.8 percent in I966 to 28.0 percent 
in 1969. 



^^Some variations appear among different sources of information on 
enrollments in the University of Chile. Such differences may occur for 
internal purposes or because some data were obtained at different times 
of the academic year. So far as feasible, the author has striven to 
maintain consistency and comparability in utilizing the numerical 
data available. Enrollment data for the Regional Centers have been 
drawn mainly from reports of the Secretarla T^cnica de Centres Univer- 
sitarios of the University of Chile. Other enrollment data have been 
obtained frcan publications of the Oficina de Planlficaci'^n and the 
Institute de Investigaciones Estad^stlcas of the University of Chile. 
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TABLE 5 



Index of Enrollment, 1966-1970 



University Centers 


Base 

Enrollment 


of 1966 
Index 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Arica 


3>»0 


100 


135.6 


198.8 


236.5 


272.3 


Iquiquc 


171 


100 


128.6 


i6^*.3 


1^*6.2 


205.8 


Antofagasta 


901 


100 


118.7 


135.5 


168.8 


196.0 


La Serena 


7l»2 


100 


13^*.0 


i6^*.3 


195.0 


207.7 


Talca 


872 


100 


136.7 


161.2 


17^* .2 


195.1 


liluble 


•*39 


100 


151.9 


193.8 


2^*3. 7 


265.1 


Temuco 


1,503 


100 


122.5 


139.8 


1^*^*.2 


1^*7.1 


Osomo 


•*11 


100 


ll^*.l 


122.1 


139.9 


1^*9. •* 


All centers 


5,379 


100 


128.5 


153.5 


173.7 


191.0 


Santiago and 
Valparaiso 


18,216 


100 


11^*.2 


128.1 


132.0 


n.a. 


U. of Chile, total 23,595^ 


100 


117.5 


133.9 


1^*1.5 


n.a. 



Sources : Table^T. 

Unlversldad de Chile Institute de Invest igaciones Kstadisticas, 



Boletfn Estadfstico de la Univorsidad de Chile, Vol. X, No. 1, 

^o 1966, pp.62, ^8, 72; Vol. X, No. ^ Ano”“l967, PP.7**, 0**. 
Universidad de Chile Institute de Investigaciones Estadisticas, 

Informative Estndlstico , No. I8, I960, pp.3-0; No. 20, I969, P-3. 

Calculations by the author. 

Note: Comparisons between enrollments in the Regional Centers and 

those of the University of Chile in Santiago and Valparaiso, as well 
as totals for all campuses of the university, are based upon data for 
regular university students, which include day and evening students 
of the Regional Centers. Data do not include enrollments In post- 
graduate studies, extension, or programs at the secondary and ele- 
mentary levels. 



TABLE 6 



Comparative Enrollmentjs , I 966 -I 969 



Univ. of Chile 


1966 

N. ^ 


1967 

N. X 


1968 1969 

N. X N. X 


Univ. Centers 


5,379 


22.8 


6,9ll* 2 I 4.9 


8,257 26.1 9,345 28.0 


Santiago and 
Valparaiso 


18,216 


77.2 


20,804 75.1 


23,340 73.9 24,043 72.0 


U. of Chile, 
ToUl 


23,595 


100.0 


27,718 100.0 


31,597 100.0 33,388 100.0 



Source: Some as Table 

Calculations by author* I 



TABLE 7 

Annual Rate of Increase of Enrollment, 1966-1970 
(Percent of Change from Preceding Year) 



University of Chile 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Average Annual Hate 
of Increase (%) 


Arica 


35.6 


46.6 


18.9 


15.2 


29.1 


Iquique 


28.6 


27.7 


-11.0 


40 .8 


21.5 


Antofagasta 


18.7 


l4.l 


24.6 


16.1 


18.4 


La Serena 


34.0 


22.6 


18.7 


6.5 


20.4 


Talca 


36.7 


17.9 


8.0 


12.0 


18.6 


^iiible 


51.9 


27.6 


24.7 


8.8 


28.2 


Temuco 


22.5 


l4.l 


3.2 


2.0 


10.4 


Osomo 


l4.l 


7.0 


14.5 


6.8 


10.6 


All Cent^^rs 


28.5 


19.4 


13.2 


10.0 


17.8 


Santiago and 
Valparaiso 


14.2 


12.2 


3.0 


n.a. 


9.8 


UniTersity of 

Chile, Total 17.5 


14.0 


5.7 


n.a. 


12.4 



Source: Table if. 

Calculations by the author. 
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Hate of I ncrease of Enrollment 

As suggested by the enrollment index of the Regional Centers, 
the annual rate of increases has varied considerably among the cam- 
puses (Table T). Recognizing the differences among the Centers in 
1966 enrollments, as well as in age, further evidence of steady and 
appreciable growth may be noted from the average annual increase of 

17.8 percent for all Centers combined from 1966 to 1970 (Table 7). 
This figure was well above the average annual rate of increase of 

9.8 percent at Santiago and Valparafso. Nevertheless, the annual 
rate of increase for all Centers together did decline steadily 
during the period. At individual Centers the higher average annual 
rates of growth were at Arica, Nuble, Iquique, and La Serena. 

Talca and Antofagasta were not far behind this group, while Temuco 
and Osomo lagged considerably. 

D istribution of Enrollment among the University Centers 

Considerable enrollment variation occurred in individual Centers 
In 1970 the larger Centers were at Temuco, Antofagasta, Talca, and La 
Serena, respectively. (Table 8). Temuco had 21.5 percent of the total 
enrollment; La Serena had 15 .O percent: 7/uble had 11.3 percent; and 
Iquique had 3.^+ percent. Only a few slight changes have occurred in 
this order since 1967. The tendency has been for the gap between 
Temuco and the other Centers to become narrower. 



TABLE 8 



Distribution of Enrollment, 

1967, 1969, and 19TO, in percentages, 



University Center 


1967 


1969 


1970 


Arica 


6.7 


8.6 


9.0 


Iq^ulq^ue 


3.2 


2.7 


3.^ 


Antofagasta 


15.5 


16.3 


17.2 


La Serena 


14.4 


15.5 


15.0 


Talca 


17.2 


16.3 


16.6 


^uble 


9.6 


U.3 


11.3 


Temuco 


26.6 


23.2 


21.5 


Osorno 


6.8 


6.1 


6.0 


AH Centers 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: TiSleT*, 



t- \ Calculations by author. 
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Sex Distribution of Enrollment 



In 1970 , the sex distribution of enrollment in the eight Centers 
was 59.1 percent women and 1+0. 9 percent men (Table 9)* The pro- 
portion of women, in relation to total enrollment in a given year 
of study, rises steadily from the first year through the fourth 
year of study in a specific academic year. In 1970 women students 
were 53.5 percent of the first-year enrollment, and 61.9 percent 
of the second. The move upward was slight in the third year group 
and rose to 75.9 percent in the fourth year. Of the modest total 
enrollment in the fifth year of study, which included only those 
preparing to be secondary school teachers, 56.2 percent were women. 



TABLE 9 



Enrollment of University Centers, by Sex and Year of Study 

1969-1970 



Year of Study 


Men 


1969 

Women 


Total 


Men 


1970 

Women 


Total 


First year 
N 

f 


1,692 

i*2.5 


2,285 

57.5 


3,977 

100.0 


1,927 

46.5 


2,221 

53.5 


4,148 

100.0 


Second year 
N 

f 


1,090 

1»0.0 


1,637 

60.0 


2,727 

100.0 


l'l61» 

38.1 


1,890 

61.9 


3,054 

100.0 


Third year 
N 
% 


807 

39.2 


1,253 

60.8 


2,060 

100.0 


888 

28.0 


1,449 

62.0 


2,337 

100.0 


Fourth year 
N 
% 


134 

28.5 


336 
• 71.5 


1*70 

100.0 


123 

2U.I 


387 

75.9 


510 

100.0 


Fifth year 
H 
% 


1»0 

36.0 


. 71 
61».0 


111 

100.0 


99 

43.8 


127 

56.2 


226 

100.0 


Totals 

N 

% 


3,763 

40.3 


5,582 

59.7 


9,3U5 

100.0 


4,201 

U0.9 


6,074 

59.1 


10,275 

100.0 



Affo U, Ho. 6, pp. 28-38; Sept. 1969, Ano 4, No. 5, pp.3*»-U0; STCU, 
Enrollaent Report, 1970 (mimeographed). 

Calculations by author. 
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Comparative data for 196? and 1969 f Table lO), shows a slj/^ht 
increase in the proportion of women students durin/ 5 — bhe-peTsi-o"^. 
Clustering around the overall proportion of 59. ^ percent in the 
latter year, the individual Centers registered female enrollment 
from l*lt.9 percent at Osorno, to 67 . 0 percent at Antofagac^ta. The 
60:U0 ratio of women to men in the University Centers was nearly 
the exact reverse of the ratio which existed in the University 
of Chile at Santiago and Valparaiso. The smaller proportion of men 
students in the Regional Centers may result from (l) a greater 
need for men in the provinces to work to support themselves or their 
families; ( 2 ) a tendency for qualified middle-income men students 
to seek professional Carreras offered at the university in Santiago; 
and (3) a relative lack of alternative educational opportunities 
for young women. The Region's!! Centers have offset, to some extent, 
the comparatively lower enrollment of women in the University of 
Cliile at Santiago. Aside from socioeconomic factors and the 
proximity of the Centers in the provinces, the carreras in elemen- 
tary and secondary school teaching, social work, nursing, nutrition, 
and obstetrics have much appeal to women students (see Chapter U). 



TABLE 10 



Comparative Sex Distribution In 
Enrollment, 1967 and I969 



Campijses of the 
University of Chile 


Men 

{%) 


1967 

Women 

(S) 


Total 

(it) 


Men 

(it) 


1969 

Women 

(it) 


Total 

(%) 


University Centers 


42.8 


57.2 


100.0 


40.2 


59.8 


100.0 


Samtiago and 
Valparaiso 


58.7 


41.3 


100.0 


61.0 


39.0 


100.0 



Sources : Unlversldad de Chile, Institute de Investlgaclones Estadfs- 

ticei^ Boletln Estadistico . Vol. X, No. 2, 1967, p.7^; Informatlvo 
Estadlstlco . Mo. 20. 1969. p.3. 



Enrollment of Day and Evening Students 

In all Centers combined, the regular evening students made up 
only 5.9 percent of total enrollment in 1970 (Table ll), a consider- 
able decline from the 10.5 percent level in I 969 (Table 25). In 
view of the relative newness of full-time evening programs in Chile, 
this situation may be a critical indicator of the future functions 
and services of the Regional Centers.^® 



16 

■Carrera enrollment of 
Chapter U, 



day and evening students is discussed in 
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T/iBLE 11 



Enrollment of Day and Evening Students , 1970 



University Center 


Day 

N ■ % 


Evening 
N . % 


Total 

N % 


Arica 


867 


93.6 


59 


6.4 


926 


100.0 


Iquique 


225 


63.9 


127 


36.1 


352 


100.0 


Antofagasta 


1,766 


100.0 


— 


— 


1,766 


100.0 


La Serena 


l,5i*l 


100.0 


— 


— 


l,54i 


100.0 


Talca 


1,677 


98.6 


24 


1.4 


1.701 


100.0 


'Niible 


9H 


83.9 


187 


16.1 


1,164 


100.0 


Temuco 


2,013 


91.0 


198 


9.0 


2,211 


100.0 


Osomo 


601 


97.9 


13 


2.1 


6l4 


100.0 


All University 


Centers , 


9,667 


94.1 


608 


5.9 


10,275 


100.0 



Source : Universidad de Chile , Secretarfa Tecniea de Centres 

Univorsitarios, report, 1970, (mimeographed). 

Calculations by author. 



Enrollment by Year of Study 

(Jenerally, U2.5 percent of the total enrollment of the Centers 
in 1969 occurs in the first year of study, compaured to 33.0 per- 
cent for the University of Chile at Santiago and Valparal^so, and 
35.7 percent for the university as a whole (Table 12). These lower 
figures are affected by the comparatively extended duration of the 
large majority of carreras in the metropolitan area. Owing to the 
recency of the longer carreras in the RegionaJ. Centers, as well 
as the limited number of such specialization’s, proportional enroll- 
ments in subsequent years of study tend to be far less than such 
enrollment in Santiago. Among the individued Centers, first-year 
enrollment ranged from 36.U percent at the Temuco Center to 5^.8 
percent at Osomo. Variation for the second year of study extended 
from 21.9 percent at TIuble to UO.U percent at Iquique. The higher 
proportionate enrollments in the first year of study may be the 
result of unusu^ growth in the number of entering students or a 
relatively low rate of retention. (See Chapter 7 for discussion of 
retention rates.) (Senerally, the staying ability of women students 
was higher than that of men (Table 13). 



TABLi; 12 



Enrollment of Univerelty of Chile, by Year of Study, 1969 



Univerelty of Chile rlrst ^ Second^ Third . Fourth^ Fifth ^ Total ^ 

N .>>«N % N % N > N % N ^ 



Arica 


360 


UU.b 


244 


30.3 


162 20.2 


38 


4.7 


— 


— 


804 


100.0 


Iquique 


123 


U 9.2 


101 


40.4 


19 7.6 


7 


2.8 


— 


— 


250 


100.0 


Antofagasta 


715 


*♦7.0 


379 


24.9 


258 17.0 


137 


9.0 


32 


2.1 


1,521 


100.0 


La Serena 




37.3 


422 


29.2 


344 23.8 


91 


6.3 


50 


3.4 


1,447 


100.0 


Talca 


621 


*♦0.9 


458 


30.1 


374 24.6 


53 


3.5 


13 


.9 


1,519 


100.0 


Ifuble 


513 


*♦6.3 


232 


21.9 


282 26.6 


34 


3.2 


— 


— 


1,061 


100.0 


Teauco 


790 


36.4 


739 


34.1 


513 23.7 


110 


5.1 


16 


.7 


2,168 


100.0 


Osomo 


315 


54.8 


152 


26.4 


108 18.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


575 


100.0 


All University 
Centers 


. 3,977 


l»2.5 2,727 


29.2 


2,060 22.1 


470 


5.0 


in 


1.2 


9,345 


100.0 


Santiago and 
Volparafao® 


7,939 


33.0 5 ,272 


21.9 


4,458 18.5 


3,222 


13.4 


2,395 10.0 


24,043 


100.0 


Unlv. of 
Chile, total 


U,916 


35.7 7,999 


23.0 


6,518 19.5 


3,684 U.O 


2,506 


7.5 


33,388 


100.0 



SourcF: iiniversidod de Chile, Inatituto de InvestiKacionea EstadlaticM. InfomatlYo Eitaddatico. ^ 

No. 20, 1969, pp.lO-m. 

Calculatloaa by author. 

^EnrollAent of otudenta in the alxth and seventh years of study constituted 3.2^ of the total en- 
rollaent at Santiago and Valparaiso, and 2,3% of the total for the University of Chlls. 



TABLE 13 

Comparative Enrollment Distribution, 
by Sex and Year of Study, in percentages 



Year of Study in 
University Center 


Men 


1969 

Women 


Total 


Men 


1970 

Women 


Total 


First year 




1*0.9 


U 2.5 


1*5.9 


36.6 


1 * 0 . 1 * 


Second year 


29.0 


29.3 


29.2 


27.7 


31.1 


29.7 


Third year 


21. I| 


22.5 


22.1 


21.1 


23.8 


22.7 


Fourth year 


3.6 


6.0 


5.0 


2.9 


6.1* 


5.0 


Fifth year 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


2.U 


2.1 


2.2 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: . Table 9* 
Calculations by author. 
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SUMMARY 



Support for the idea of colegios regionales arose from four im- 
portant situations. First, the University of Chile, like most Latin 
American miversities , harbored an inflexible and tradition-oriented 
structure. Its network of nearly autonomous faculties and profes- 
sional schools precluded educational change or a responsiveness to 
Chile's socioeconomic needs. Second, the program and methods of 
secondary schools did not correlate with those of the university so 
that students had little chance to meuclmize their capacities through 
schooling. Third, increased demand for higher education had arisen 
from growth of secondary school enrollments , regioned awareness of 
the need for more educational, opportunities, and a commonly held 
belief that advanced educaticm was the only roaid to social mobility. 
The university could not accommodate many of the graduates from the 
selective secondary schools and potent 1 ail h'jman resotirces were being 
wasted. Finally, growing familiarity with economic development had 
created an aweureness of the need to prepare young people for new 
occupations. 

Moves to establish the , colegios unlversltarlos regionales came 
rapidly and represented a dauring educational venture by the Univer- 
sity of Chile, which defied traiditions of Latin American higher 
education. They marked an outward thrust to the provinces on the 
part of the \iniversity. Initial phases of development reflected 
emphasis upon action and implementation, even considerable util- 
ization of trlal-and-error tactics. Clrcumsteuices within the 
university and the Insistence of people in the provinces often 
did not aLLlow adequate time for planning and welding of alternative 
courses of action. 

The new type of institution was designed to serve youth and 
others in the provinces , including secondary school graduates who 
came from .low-lncmne families and previously had vlrtueQJ.y no op- 
portunity to continue their education. Planned functions of the 
Regional Colleges were to provide studies in general education and 
the basic sciences as a foundation for continuing with advanced 
work at the university; preparation for intermediate- level careers 
through the Introduction of short-term programs; adult education 
and programs conducive to the cultural development of the reglms; 
collaboration in exploring and ut.illzlng resources of the regions 
and in meeting regional needs; euid guidance services and financial 
aids to students. Reflecting a concern for Improved teaching and 
consequent development of students, the Colleges were committed to 
concentrating upon securing a high proportion of full-time in- 
structors. The Colleges were not regarded as potential universities. 



Administrative action and university reform affected the course 
of the Regional Colleges. Their transition to University Centers 
apparently resulted from a desire to integrate them more effectively 
with the university. The young campuses began to provide longer 
Carreras and became more involved with the faculties and the univer- 
sity. A subsequent transformation of the growing institutions into 
sedes evolved as one feature of the movement toward university 
reform. The impact of this transformation will probably not be 
cl^ar until the evolving organic statute of the university is subjected 
to interpretation, and the university adopts policies relevant to the 
sedes in the provinces . 

Inquiries and interviews of administrators, teachers, and 
students in the University Centers included an attempt to ascertain 
their conceptions of the objectives eind functions of the Centers. 
Respondents expressed a high level of agreement with the objectives 
and functions which had been developed for the Regional Colleges in 
the early 1960s. Nevertheless, differences among groups, as well 
as some disagreement with stated functions, indicated a need for an 
intensive self-study of the Centers' functions. 

One indicator of the development of the University Centers was 
their steady and appreciable rate of increase in enrollment during 
the 1960s, and especially after 1966 when the last of the eight 
Centers was established. Variations in enrollment merit careful 
attention, for they suggest substantial differences in retention 
rates or in abnormal spurts of incoming students. The enrollment 
of evening students indicates a declining activity of a number of 
Centers in this potentially significant aspect of education.. Finally, 
the University Centers in the provinces have a' substantial majority 
of women students, indicating that the Centers offer special op- 
portunities to women graduates of the secondary schools, or that 
socioeconomic factors tend to encourage women to attend the University 
Centers rather than the university in Santiago. 

Upon the basis of this explanation of the origins, functions, 
and transitions of the campuses in the provinces, we now turn to the 
structure, organization, and decisionmaking in the University Centers. 



CHAPTER 3 



STRUCTURE, ORGANIZATION AND DECISIONMAKING 



Modem educational institutions., cannot function well without 
order. "Order" here does not signify control, regimentation, or 
stifling of dissent; it does signify a systematic organization and 
utilization of human material resources formulated for the puarpose 
of achieving couimonly acknowledged goals. This implies planning, 
policy formation, and teaching, research, and community services. 

A structure and an organization permit improved utilization of 
specialized con^ietence and acceptable ^locations of authority end 
responsibility in the completion of common tasks. 



DIRECTION Aim COORDINATION OF THE REGIONAL CENTERS 
A System within the University of Chile 

When reviewing the origin of the Regional Colleges , Rector Gon- 
z^ez said in I968 that their establishment appeared originally to 
be a system of the university, relatively independent and in cer- 
tain ways detached from the central body of the institution (U. de 
Chile, Consejo Superior de Centros Universitarios, I9688). Their 
installation had been heralded as the decentralization of the uni- 
versity in order to serve people in various regions. The Organic 
Statute of the University of Chile (Article 1 and 13 , section (d)), 
which the National Congress adopted in 1931 , empowered the university 
to set up educational units or services in order to fulfill its 
functions. In the outlying areas in the north and south of Chile, 
the identification "colegio universitario regional" probably signi- ■ 
fj.ed little to the general public, for the new institutions were 
introduced by the University of Cliile. Specifically, they were 
adjuncts of the rectory of the university and their educational pro- 
grams were presented only with the authorization of the faculties 
of Santiago. 

Early Norms and Regulations 

Until 1965 the Regional Colleges were directed by the Department 
of General Studies (DEG) in accordance with norms especially adapted 
to their respective levels of development and specific programs. 
Generally, this included the application of general, university reg- 
ulations as well as special regulations for new academic or admin- 
istrative situations. On many occasions ^e directors and instructors 



of the Centers expressed interest in preparing general regulations 
to define the organization and functions of the Centers and guide 
their activities (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968c). 

The Department 6f General Studies 

According to the originating decree,^ the department's func- 
tions were: (l) supervision and guidance of general studies in the 

Regional Colleges; (2) development of programs and courses of gener- 
al studies that would be offered in the Regioned University Colleges 
(3) internal organization of the Regional University Colleges, defin- 
ition of fvuictions of their sxib-division and personnel, and estab- 
lishment of corresponding lines of accountability; and (U) applica- 
tion of a suitable system of teaching suid evaluation in the general 
studies of the Regional University Colleges. 

The decree thus delegated the authority and responsibility for 
the internal organization of the Regional Colleges, and especial3.y 
for development and supervision of programs of general studies, to 
the DEG. Events soon caused a substantial shift in the Colleges • 
toward programs of training for intermediate-level careers. Au- 
thorizations in the decree, and the vigorous support of the rector, 
gave Director Salas adequate basis to extend the operations of the 
department to areas other than general studies. 

In addition to retaining the department's original functions, 
the Master Plan of the Regional Colleges acknowledged the respon- 
sibility of the DEG to train Regional College teachers (U. de Chile, 
DEG, I96U, p.17). Director Salas herself engaged continually in 
staff development, budgetary and financial pl.anning, community re- 
lations, and constru-ction planning. 

An advisory council to consist of representatives of htimanistic 
and scientific areas in the various university faculties was pro- 
vided for. 

The DEG was obliged to maintain contintial contact with the 
facilities and to: (l) inform the faculties about the Colleges, 

their orgeinization and teaching, the academic and professional 
background of the teachers, laboratory facilities, libraries and 
equipment , and other aspects which would assure satisfactory oper- 



Decreto No. 10,5UU, Universidad de Chile, Santieigo, Nov. 28, 
1961. Affirmed by Decree No. T>1^8 of the Minister of Education, 
Republic of Chile, July l4, 1962. 



at ion of ;the carreras which the faculties authorized; (2) propose to 
the faculties new intermediate-level professional careers or transfer 
programs and present the infonnation necessary to justify such pro- 
posals; ( 3 ) coordinate the Department's activities with the respec- 
tive faculties for the development of each carrera and activities 
related to it; and (U) establish means for cooperation with the 
faculties through the respective faculty coordinators and special- 
ists. These functional relationships have remained the same through 
periods of change in organizational entities, except that, since 
1965 , proposals of carreras and progriims have not been limited to 
intermediate-level carreras and transfer programs. 

Director Salas and her staff dedicated themselves to extend 
new opportunities in higher education to thy provinces. Prior to 
her selection as Director, she had been recognized as one of Latin 
America's leading educators. For DEG staff members and for adminis- 
trative roles in the Colleges, she consistently sought persons with 
advanced training who had demonstrated their competence in projects 
of modem and experimental education. 



M0\rES TOWARD INTEGRATING THE REGIONAI^ CENTERS 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY STRUCTURE 

Consolidation with the University 

During 1965-1969 a number of changes occurred in the administra- 
tion and coordination of the Regional Colleges. The Coordinating 
Department of the University Centers (DCCU), was created in place 
of the DEG when the colegios regionales were transformed into centros 
uni-versitarios. The functions of the new department were curtailed 
so that it became a technical coordinating service in matters per- 
taining to curriculum and teaching. Then in 1969, the TechnicsJ. 
Secretariate of the University Centers (STCU) was founded to replace 
the DCCU. Meanwhile, steps were taken to strengthen the technical 
and advisory council for the Centers and to bring their directors 
into a line relationship with the rector of the university. Increasing 
formal recognition was given in these processes to the role of the 
diversity faculties in reviewing and participating in curricular 
and personnel decisions. The net effect of this series of actions 
was to incorporate the Regional Centers more firmly in the organiza- 
tional and policymaking structure of the university. At the same 
time , the tendency was to give more authority and responsibility to 
the directors of the individual Centers, while modifying the functions 
of the coordinating body in Santiago. 



The Coordinating Department of the University Centers, 



Acting in January 1965 upon the earlier decision of the uni- 
versity Superior Council, Rector Gonzalez assigned the following 
duties to the new DCCU (University of Chile Decree No. hS'J , 

Jan. 28, 1965.); (l) to coordinate, review, and evaluate the 

activities of the University Centers, in agreement with the faculties 
or their representatives; (2) to propose to the university’s Super- 
ior Covjncil norms for admission of students , and carreras and their 
courses, .Jointly with the faculties having jurisdiction over the 
respective programs; and (3) to propose to the rector, in agreement 
with representatives of the faculties, appointment of instructors 
in various carreras. 

Formation of a Technical Council 



The rector’s decrw. also included provisions for faculty rep- 
resentatives and a technical council similar to one which had been 
functioning for more than a year. Membership of the new council 
included the director of the DCCU, representatives of faculties 
which sponsored carreras in the centres universitarios, and the 
directors of the University Centers, Each faculty of the university 
vras to designate a. representative to serve in relationships with 
the University Centers. The faculty representatives were given 
responsibility for passing upon the acquisition of equipment and 
library materieils and the construction of facilities for the 
carreras. Furthermore, the 1965 Decree specified that the new 
technical council would advise the director of the DCCU. But, 
given the authority to make general recommendations to the rector, 
the technical council had more them a merely advisory relationship 
with the director of the DCCU. Sessions of the technical council 
gave the directors of the University Centers an opportunity to com- 
municate eis a group with the rector, who presided over the sessions. 
Agenda items included reports from individual directors, rules 
governing admission of students to carreras, scholarships for 
students, selection of teachers and administrators, arid programs for 
the advanced training of instructors. Minutes of the meetings in- 
dicate that the rector engaged extensively in the discussions. At 
the first session Gonzalez asked the group to study a petition from 
teachers at the Temuco Center that instructors be represented in the 
council membership. He said that he did not believe this measure 
was necessary, since the directors represented also opinions of the 
teachers and were chief officers in the 'Centers. At the request of 
the Association of Professors of the University Centers, the rector 
changed his opinion in the following year. He then recommended and 
secured approval of adding two representatives of instructors to the 
council’s membership (U. de Chile, Consejo Superior de Centros Uni- 
versitarios, 1966, pp.5-6). Referring to the status of the Centers, 






the rector urg®d that the University Centers have the greatest possible 
autonomy within the general plan of their development and in accord 
with the distinctive features of their respective zones. The technical 
council, he observed, would be charged with establishing university 
policy applicable to the University Centers in the provinces (U. de 
Chile, Consejo Tecnico, DCCU, 1965a, p.8). 

In commenting at the second session of the council upon the 
effects of the decree which set up the DCCU, Ck>nzalez said that the 
DCpU should be regarded as an intermediate apparatus between the cen- 
tral organisms of the university and the University Centers. The 
DCCU had been converted into an exclusively technical operation, 
ch, urged with considering general problems, coordinating relations with 
the faculties, and fulfilling duties which the rector assigned. 

During the formative period of the Centers, all initiatives came 
from the coordinating body. In the future, he declared, the Centers 
would be developed into true universities, so that it had become 
necessary to build an organization for them that would be more or 
less independent. The rector added that it was necessary in the 
program of university reform to establish a line of administration 
for the Centers which would include the rectory and the technical 
council (U. de Chile, Consejo Tecnico de C.U.s, 1965b, p.2), 

A Superior Council for the University Centers 

The result of technical council discussions about the University 
Centers was issuance of a new university decree (No. 67) in early 
1966. The University Centers in the provinces were made directly 
responsible to the rector of the university, without prejudice to the 
delegated rights of faculties to supervise carreras under their re- 
spective jurisdiction. Second, a Superior Council was placed in 
charge of the operations of the University Centers ; the council was 
presided over by the rector, and included the same membership as the 
former technical council. Third, the decree defined the functions 
of this Superior Council and the directors of the University Centers. 
Finally, the functions of the DCCU were revised. 

Under this decree of I966, the Superior Council of the University 
Centers was assigned the following functions: (l) to study and pro- 

pose general nonns for the regulation of the Centers; (2) to plan the 
activities of the Centers; (3) to pass upon the courses of study of 
the carreras that the Centers offer, prior to consideration by the 
Superior Council of the University of Chile; and iU) to supei'^nso 
and evaluate the activities of the Centers and to propose to the 
rector general measurer, for their improved functioning and develop- 
ment . 
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In viev of the intended powers of the Superior Council of the 
Univeraity Centers, the DCCU no longer was responsible for engaging 
with the faculty representatives in evaluating all activities of the 
Centers, or proposing norms of admissions and appointment of in- 
structors. Its duties henceforth would be as follows: (l) to 

coordinate the instruction of the Centers; (2) to provide the Cen- 
ters v;ith technical assistance necessary to carry out norms which 
the Superior Council of the University Centers approves; (3) to 
evaluate teaching methods in the Centers and take initiatives nec- 
essary to strengthen personnel and improve instructional equip- 
ment; (I*) to inform the Superior Council of the University Centers 
upon technical and pedagogical matters; and (5) to maintain contact 
with faculties of the university in order to assure good functioning 
of the Carreras , and to propose creation of new carreras . 

By decree, the DCCU became a technical service in matters re- 
lating to curriculum planning and coordination of instruction, 
evaluation and improvement of teaching methods, in-service education 
and advanced education for teachers, and academic coordination with 
facilities in Santiago. The DCCU also continued to coordinate and 
further the development of guidance and occupational information 
services in the Centers, which was in accord with Rector Gonzlilez' 
expressed wishes. He sought a closer relationship between the 
University Centers, on the one hand, and the rectory and the Superior 
Council of the university on the other. 

In retrospect, it appears as if this move was conducive to a 
more effective linkage between the Centers and the main organisms 
of the university in Santiago. Even though the administrative and 
evaluative functions of the DCCU were eliminated or reduced, its 
operations were defined more succinctly. Its role still was of much 
importance in the development of the Centers. In viev of the limited 
functions assigned to the DCCU, a reallocation of administrative 
responsibilities was effected in January 1968. The position of 
general secretary of the University Centers was introduced in the 
office of the rector. Responsible to the rector, the secretary was 
given the duties of supervising the personnel and administrative 
services of the University Centers , and of acting in accord with 
instructions of the rector (U. de Chile Decree No. U42, 1968). 

Throughout 1967 and during the first several months of 1968, 
the DCCU was able to function normally. A reform crisis at the 
university in May 1968 resulted in Rector Gonzalez* resigning his 
post. A later report of the DCCU summarizes its position during the 
remainder of that year: 
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This event gave force to a reform movement within 
the University in which the University Centers stated 
their wish to become independent from a central author- 
ity. This statement definitely altered through I 968 
the relations held up to them by the University Centers 
and the Coordinating Department. As a result, the 
Department could not carry out its original plans for 
1968, had to stop almost completely the technical as- 
sistance it gave to the Centers and had to reduce to a 
minimum the teacher training programs . 

During these months , the Department focused its 
activity in the defense of the idea of higher education 
that was embodied in the University Centers. In con- 
nection with this , the Department prepared informative 
material, held different meetings and interviews with 
teachers of the Centers and fought in the meetings of 
the Reform committees to clarify various misconceptions 
held about the University Centers (U. de Chile, DCCU, 

1969). 

The most significant document which the DCCU prepared during this 
period was the report, "A Contribution to the Development of Higher 
Education” (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968d) , which contains information • 
and comment about the DCCU and the centres universitarios . 

Creation of the Technical Secretariate of the University Centers 

Controversy within the reform movement about concepts of the 
university, along with a petition from the directors of the University 
Centers, resulted in still another change in the organization of 
services related to the University Centers in the provinces (U. de 
Chile, STCU, I 969 , p.9). At the beginning of 1969* STCU was insti- 
tuted as essentially a consolidation of the former seirvices of the 
DCCU and the general secretary of the University Centers. Marino 
Pizarro, who had been general secretary, was appointed to head the 
new organization. According to the decree which established the 
STCU, its main functions would be: (l) to maintain necessary re- 

lationships with and among the University Centers of the provinces 
and with the faculties and other higher organisms of the university 
in order to attain a normal development at a level consistent with 
that of a national university, (2) to study and propose policies of 
a technical, pedagogical, and administrative character in order to 
unify the work of the Centers, and to supervise the application of 
these regulations; (3) to carry out the decisions of the rectory, 
the university council, and the other higher bodies of the university, 
in relation to the functioning of the University Centers ; (U) to 
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collaborate with the instructional accivities of the Centers, pro- 
viding technical advi .e and attending to the professional develop- 
ment of the staff and the improvement of instructional materials; 

(5) to collect and analyze data, and to conduct studies concerning 
the development of the University Centers; (6) to guide and help 
the staff of the Centers in the various situations that result from 
the adoption of university policies; and (7) to inform the faculties, 
viniversity bodies, and institutions outside the university about 
the organisation, functioning, characteristics, and activities of 
the University Centers (Ministry of Education Decree No. 3,00lt, 

April 2, 1969). 

The STCU had three new duties which had not been formally 
assigned to the DCCU, to collect and analyze data, to conduct studies, 
and to inform institutions outside the university about the University 
Centers. The new decree therefore gave recognition to what, in fact, 
had been done to some extent by the DEG and the DCCU since I96I. 

An assignment of major importance was that STCU would work 
toward a normal development of the Centers at a level consistent 
with that of a national university. Precisely what does "level" 
imply? In the context of the reform movement , it suggests no dif- 
ferentiation in quality of programs among the sedes of the programs,- 
or in comparison with like carreras at Santiago. If this is the 
case, the statement would be an additional motivation to do what the 
Centers have tried consistently to achieve in the past. If the 
statement implies that new and experimental short-term carreras will 
be discouraged, it could expedite any inclination of the Centers 
to be miniature replicas of the University in Santiago. 

Prospects of P\xture Coordination 

The Superior Council of the University Centers continued into 
1970 while the elected transitional university congress pondered upon 
the issues of a proposed new organic statute for the University of 
Chile. Membership in the council had been enlarged to include the 
1968 directors of the Centers, representatives of faculties, the 
general secretary of the University Centers, the directors of the 
departments of university extension and of social action, and rep- 
resentatives of the instmctors of the University Centers. The 
future of the Superior Council of the Centers , eind indeed of the 
STCU itself, was to be explicitly decided by -the statute, or by 
decisions taken in accord with it by the cons-tituteduniversity au- 
thorities. 

The University Centers through their representatives and spokes- 
men sought and obtained status as sedes of the university. They 
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wanted a high measure of independence, direct representation on the 
university policymaking bodies, and, generally, absence of inter-: 
ference or control by a coordinating or intermediate service organ- 
ism in Santiago. The degree of independence was not yet determined, 
but, as sedes of the university, the former Centers did have direct 
representation on the two major transitory university bodies. By 
1970, opinions from the campuses in the provinces had changed enough 
to indicate considerable support for the continuation of a technical 
service organization such as the STCU. Interviews with directors, in 
the Centers brought out the prevailing opinion that a service agency 
was needed to provide technical assistance and to maintain continued 
communication and coordination among the sedes. A.s a matter of fact, 
the directors of the regional campuses in January 1970 , acknowledged 
the STCU as a necessary technical organization which was serving 
their needs through its activities of collaboration and coordination 
(U. de Chile, STCU, 1970 , p. 6 ). A commitment to maintain and ex- 
tend the preparation for middle-level careers would in itself warrant 
cbntinuation of technical services in curriculm development, im- 
provement of teaching, evaluation, and guidance. To meet a growing 
need, and perhaps to offset criticism of providing technical services 
only to sedes in the provinces, the university may wish to extend 
such services optionally to its departments end schools in Santiago 
and Valparaiso. 



ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

A basic scheme of operations existed in I96O when the first 
Regional College opened at Temuco. The plan was contained in the 
proposal for establishing the institution , as approved by the Superior 
Council of the University, in March of that year and included state- 
ments of functions, requirements for admission, and other features 
of the institution to be founded. It was widely distributed among 
staff members of the new Colleges. 

In July 1961 the first proposal of general regulations was pre- 
pared. This was forwarded by the DEG to the Colleges at Temuco and 
La Serena for the consideration of their directors and subdirectors. 
Subsequently a revised set of regulations was written. The general 
secretary of the university reviewed and edited this document in 
1963, proposing to present it for final action to the university’s 
Superior Council. This step was not taken because the development 
of the Colleges was conducive to a number of changes in organization 
and operation. Meanwhile, during I96I-I963, the DEG issued specific 
regulations to apply to each of the following subjects: teaching 

personnel, guidance workers and guidance services, heads of carreras , 
and internal organization of the Colleges (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1965b). 
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From 1963 to I965, directors of the Regional Colleges considered 
various aspects of the internal organization of the individual Colleges. 
Subjects included plans of organization, review of organizational ex- 
periences, petitions of teachers on the fonaation of an association, 
and channels of communication within each College, among the Colleges, 
and between the Colleges and the DEG. As early as 1963, the Directors 
considered a plan of organization which included a technical council 
of the Regional Colleges and in each College departments of academic 
studies, technological, studies, guidance and admissions, and adult 
education. It was agreed that each director would use his discretion 
regarding the appropriateness and timing for the introduction of these 
departments. Shortly after the transition of the colegios regionales 
to centros universitarios , and the establishment of the DCCU, the 
latter body distributed the General Regulations of the University 
Centers to the Centers (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1965b). 

The General Regulations of I965 

The general regulations are detailed statements of the functions, 
organization, position descriptions , and basic policies and procedures 
of the Centers. The organization plan of individual centers included: 
director, subdirector, technical council, department of studies, 
department of services for students, department of university exten- 
sion, and department of relations with the community. 

The director was responsible for the Center's operations and 
progress. The subdirector was the collaborator of the director in 
pedagogical and administrative matters. The technical council ^ad- 
vised the director, and consisted of the director, who presided, the 
subdirector, coordinators of the four departments, chiefs of several 
coordinating services and sections, and representatives of carreras 
from agriculture, industry, administration and coaranerce, health, 
social work, and education. The organization and activities of each 
major department were specified. An education specialist was to 
serve as coordinator of the department of studies, which had sections 
dealing with academic studies, professional studies, ^d the library. 

The department of seirvices for students encompassed guidance and 
admission, welfare and social work, and studen+ activities. Univer- 
sity extension included evening professional studies, cultural ex- 
tension activites, and programs for continuing education of pro- 
fessionals ( per f e c c i on ami ent o profesional ). The coordinator of the 
department of community relations was assigned responsibility for 
studies of the legion, programs of social action for community devel- 
opment, and publications. 

The general regulations gave considerable attention to the or- 
ganization of academic work. The document specified functions of 
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instructors and heads of carreras. An unusual section was devoted 
to defining and guiding work groups of instructors. Numerous sug- 
gestions were given for seminars and piojects in methodologies, 
instructional materials, evaluation, exchanges with colleagues, 
class visitations, interdisciplinary problems, student- teacher rela- 
tions, review of regulations, and proposals for the improvement of 
the Centers . 

The regulations emphasize an important difference between the 
university's professional schools and the University Centers in the 
provinces. Each of the fomer offers only one carrera, while the 
Centers offer a variety of carreras. At each Center carreras must 
be organized under one administration, vdiich requires a coordination 
of efforts from various fields and carreras to achieve common ob- 
jectives. 

The general regulations have been significant as a determinant 
and guide for the internal organization at each campus. The main 
fabric of the organizational plan was evident at all Centers. Con- 
siderable discretion evidently had been exercised in determining 
the appropriateness of specified positions and organizational rela- 
tionships at the Centers. It was anticipated in the general regula- 
tions that personnel for many of the listed positions also would 
have teaching assignments. The strength of the Centers’ internal 
organization doubtlessly suffered from neglect and strife during the 
long 1968-1970 preoccupation with change in the university structure 
and with the status of the Centers themselves. Th'j regulations were 
based upon the experience and deliberations of administrators and staff 
members of the Centers, together vjlth the former DEG and the newly 
created DCCU. Dr. Salas, as director of the latter organization, 
wrote in her transmittal letter to professors that application of 
the regulations would permit instructors to participate in planning 
all activities of the Centers and to influence their development. 

A Restatement of Principles and Structure 

At the threshold of major reform activities begninning in 1968, 
Francisco Salazar, the new director of the DCCU and formerly director 
of the Temuco Center, presented a DCCU statement on the nature and 
structure of the Regional Centers to their Superior Council (U. de 
Chile, DCCU, 1968c). It included several important principles which 
had guided the Centers and that should be reflected in their organ- 
ization: (1) university community; the active participation of 

administrators, professors, students, alumni, and citizens; (2) 
integration: the association of students of different carreras in 
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the same studies of basic sciences and general education, reflecting 
a feeling of unity; ( 3 ) academic excellence: the permanent attitude 

of striving toward the highest level of university achievement, in- 
cluding a constant concern for the improvement of teaching techniques 
and the study of educational problems; (U) guidance: an aspect of 

democratization of education, an improved form of admission to the 
Carreras, and a better realization of the capacities of students; 

(5) socialization: achieved throuj^ different forms of recreation 

and service to the comir>.unity, as well as within the classroom; 

(6) solidarity;: all forms of assistance which permit qualified 

students access to university life and to continued study; (7) univer- 
sity extensicwi: the continued education and promotion of cultural 

expression in the community; and (8) functionalism; the selection 

of professional carreras and activities that strengthen human and 
materials resources, in order to solve problems of regionsJL and nation- 
al development . 

During most of the decade of the 1960 s, certain of these con- 
cepts distinguished the Centers from the University of Chile in 
Santiago. Most notable of these were programs for "integration" of 
students in all carreras , guidance services , advancement of evening 
studies for employed adults, euid establishing carreras which were 
intended for the respective regions. The continued emphasis upon 
teaching effectiveness and the upgrading of instructors has been cm 
outstanding feature of the Centers* concern for the long-range goed 
of academic excellence. 

Having summsurlzed basic concepts of the Regional Centers, the 
DCCU statement outlined the features of internal organization in 
the Centers. The plan presented was largely a summary of wiiat had 
been established by decree, the I965 general regulations, or prac- 
tice. It referred to the functions of the directors of the Centers 
and also the form and character of advisory bodies, departments, 
fimctionaries, and offices of the Centers. According to the I966 
decree, the director's duties were: (l) to inform the rector and 

the university Superior Council of the status of the Center and to 
propose measures necessary for attending to its development and to 
the best use of available resovirces; (2) to direct and supervise the 
work of the Center; ( 3 ) to administer the funds, equipment, and real 
property assigned to the Center; (k) to coordinate the work of 
different organisms which make up the Center; (5) to propose annually 
to the rector the budget of the Center; (6) to recommend to the 
rector appointment of the personnel of the Center; ( 7 ) to further 
the welfare of students; and (8) to maintain order and discipline 
in the functioning of the Center, being able to suspend examinations 
up to one year for those students who deserve such a measure. 

A technical council and a council of instructors were proposed 



as advisory bodies to work with the director of each Center. The 
technical council would Include In Its membership representatives of 
the council of Instructors, and the director would preside over each 
council. In recommending a council of Instructors, the DCCU gave 
official recognition to the Importance of groups which had existed 
in the Centers for several years. Furthermore, Rector Gonzalez 
supported participation of Instructors In decisionmaking on the gen- 
eral problems of the Centers (U. de Chile, Consejo Superior de Centros 
Unlvcrsltarlos , 196 8a) . 

Finally, the DCCU document listed five departments and several 
offices to carry on activities of the Centers. This plan was some- 
what different from that set forth In the general regulations: 

(1) professional training — to administer the carreras of the Center; 

(2) technical and general studies — to apply instructional policies, 
study teaching practices, advance programs of professional develop- 
ment, and coordinate programs In basic sciences and general educa- 
tion. The librarian Is responsible to the chief of this department; 

(3) guidance aid services for students — to provide guidance, admission, 
and occupational Information services to students, as well as attend- 
ing to welfare, recreation, and sports; (4) university extension — 

to develop activities of extension, regional research, professional 
development, social action, arts presentations, and publications; 
and (5) academic administration — to allocate materials for teaching 
activities, maintain a register of students, and supervise non- 
academic personnel. Each department would be headed by an Instructor 
selected by special competition. Special offices In a Center would 
Include accounting, university relations, and evening programs. 

Compared to the 1965 general regulations, the newly announced 
organization Introduced a number of modifications. Instead of a 
central department of studies, the plan Included a department of pro- 
fessional training and a department of technical and general studies. 

It also specified a department of academic administration, which the 
general regulations Included as a section under the subdirector. The 
department of university extension combined the services of that 
department and the department of community relations In the earlier 
plan. 



Below the level of the director. It seems to me that two major 
factors In the organization of a number of Centers during 1968-1969 
were the coordinators of studies and the coordinators of guidance and 
admission. The absence of a subdirector In the 1968 statement, along 
with the division of responsibility for curriculum between two depart- 
ments, would weaken similar coordination among the carreras, the sci- 
ences and general education, and now the subject-matter departments. 
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Sources: ' Uniuersidad de Chile, Departomento Coord inador de Centros Universltarios, '*Reglamento General de Centres Uaversitarios, 1965; University Centers 
Note: The organizational pattern is designed to be representative, but details vary among different Centers. 



Perhaps the combination of guidance and welfare services may occur 
under one department, as proposed In both plans, but the situation 
In the transitional period of reform provided little evidence of 
a working relationship between these two Important services. Figure 
1 shows an organizational structure ch?„racterlstlc of the University 
Centers In 1968. 

Ihe Impact of University Reform 

During 1968 and 1969, the University Centers In the provinces 
were Immersed In the turbulence, conflict, and deliberations of the 
movement toward university reform. Student and Instructors ' organi- 
zations were all preoccupied with the process of decisionmaking 
within the university. The work of reform commissions, unlverslty- 
wlde assemblies, and use of referenda resulted In a number of com- : 
mltments concerning the objectives, functions, and structure of the 
university. Subsequently, In 1970, the Provisional University Con- 
gress began to prepare a final proposal for a new organic statute 
of the University of Chile. Parts of the proposal were expected to 
reflect results of another unlverslty-wlde referendum which the con- 
gress arranged In July 1970. Certain trends of agreement then ap- 
peared; (1) establishment of sedes In the provinces; (2) trl -partite 
govei'^ment In organisms of the university and Its sedes, with mem- 
bership constituted principally by elected representatives of pro- 
fessors, students, and nonacademic personnel; (3) representation of 
the sedes In the px'ovlnces In the principal policymaking and admin- 
istrative bodies of the university; (4) election of officials and of 
representatives to bodies of the university and Its sedes, except 
for ex officio membership of, for example, chief administrative 
officers on the normative councils and the administrative committees. 
Votes of the three segments of the university and the sedes to be 
weighted as follows; academic, 67 percent; student, 25 percent; non- 
academic, 8 percent; (5) prescription of a plenary assembly, a nor- 
mative council, a vice-rector (chief officer), and a general sec- . 
retary in each sede; and (6) departmentalization of the academic or- 
ganization, to Include an assembly, a director, and a normative coun- 
cil. 



In the absence of a finally approved new organic statute of the 
university, which must be passed by the national congress and affirmed 
by the president, it is necessary at the time of this writing to 
consider the proposed statute as It Weis emerging at the time of the 
university-wide referenda in mid-1970 (U. de Chile, Congreso Universi- 
tario Transitorio, 1970, pp.3-38). It seems probable that the main 
lines of that document, together with the outcome of the referendum 
voting, will be honored In legalizing action by the national govern- 
ment. For the university as a vdiole, the situation so far Indicates 
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that the projected statute will specify in the structure a univer- 
sity assembly, a superior normative cotmcil, an administrative 
committee, a rector, and a genereil secretary. The comcil will be 
a principed policy-making body of the tmiversity. Its functions 
will include approval of the budget, modification of sedes and 
faculties, and advancement of the development of teaching, research, 
and extension throu^out the tmiversity. Such actions will involve 
review of the annual plans of the sedes, evaluation of their results, 
and a regard for the nationeil plans of social and economic develop- 
ment. The academic members of each sede will be represented in the 
normative council (U. de Chile, Mesa Directive de Reforma, 1968, 
pp. 39-^5), and students and nonacademic personnel of the sedes \^11 
participate in tmiversitywide elections of their respective repre- 
sentatives. 

In the sedes, the group authorities will be as listed above, 
plus a possible administrative committee. The principal officer 
will be a vice-rector of the tmiversity. Still pending is the 
determination of the future of existing departments and services such 
as academic and professional studies, guidance, student welfare, 
university extension, and academic administration. 

The functions of the normative council of the sede will Include: 
(l) approval of policy and regulations for the sede in accord with 
the context of general university policy; (2) establishment of bud- 
getary allocations to departments and services in accord with pro- 
grams and resources approved by the university's Superior Normative 
Cpimcil; (3) resolution of conflicts among organisms of the sede; 

(U) decisions upon the creation of dependent organisms and the 
designation of its staff; and (5) carrying out of functions assigned 
by hi^er authorities of the university. 

Membership of a sede's nonnative council will include the vice- 
rector, the general secretary, academic representatives elected by 
the departments, instructors elected by the entire academic staff of 
the sede, and students and nonacademic personnel representatives 
elected by their respective constituencies. An administrative 
committee of the sede will have powers delegated by the normative 
council. Elected by and from the members of the normative council, 
the committee will collaborate with the vice-rector and the general 
secretary of the sede by con 5 )leting specific assignments, coordinat- 
ing academic activities, authorizing budgetary adjustments, and 
resolving urgent problems that require immediate attention. The 
administrative c<*unittee will report periodically to the normative 
council. According -to the 1970 referendum vote, administrative 
committees in the respective sedes will be authorized only by a 
majority vote of the Superior Normative Council of the university. 



Since one of the ideas of university reform was to divest in- 
dividual officers of excessive authority, it is not surprising that 
the role of the vice-rector is not yet well-defined. In 1969 a 
number of the directors of the Regional Centers individually ex- 
pressed their imcertainty about the role of the vice-rector and 
their peirplexity about the problems of functioning without assigned 
authority. According to proposals pending in mid- 1970 , the vice- 
rector's functions will be: (l) to represent the sede, and to call 

and preside over the normative council, the administrative committee, 
and the assembly; ( 2 ) to propose policies, programs, their budgets, 
and the plan of work of the sede; ( 3 ) to assure conformity with policy 
in the execution of the budget and the program of activities, and 
administrative actions; (k) to carry out approved policies in the 
academic functions and to propose changes that are Judged necessary; 

(5) to report periodically to the normative council; and ( 6 ) to do 
all that regulations indicate. Apparently the vice-rectors will be 
able to preside, to propose, and to safeguard the implementation of 
policies . They may be able to appoint academic personnel and func- 
tionaries. Other forms of authority in sede actions evidently will 
rest with the normative council, and, as appropriate, with the sede 
assembly, administrative committee, and departments. 

Under the proposed university statute as it was developing in 
1970, departments were regarded as the basic academic units of the 
university structure. They evidently will be charged with projecting, 
guiding, organizing, realizing, and evaluating research, teaching, 
artistic creation, and extension in their fields of study. Authori- 
ties of the departments will be the assembly, the normative council, 
and the director. The director will have the same functions at the 
depEirtmental level as does the vice-rector for the sede as a whole. 

The vice-rectors and the general secretaries of the sedes, as well as the 
rector and the general secretary of the xmiversity, will be elected 
for a term of four years . Directors of departments will be elected 
for two years. These officials may be removed by a two-thirds major- 
ity of the respective assemblies voting through secret ballot (U. de 
Chile, Congreso Universitario Transitorio, 1970 ). 

I do not presume to report or analyze the many facets of the 
University of Chile reform movement, but the activities of that 
period cannot be ignored in dealing with the University Centers of 
the provinces. Reform deliberations have emphasized a revised uni- 
versity structure. Oscar Vera, a leading Chilean educator and direc- 
tor of the office of planning of the University of Chile , observed 
that for many the concept of reform is that of change in the structure 
of power, academic organization, and goals of the university. He 
held that a new statxite alone will change little, for university 
reform is a continuous process. Authentic reform of the university 





presupposes a reform of the universitarios: students, professors, 

and nonacademic functionaries. Reform lies in the democratic and 
direct participation of everyone, not so much in their use of power, 
as in their modifying attitudes and assuming new responsibilities 
in the performance of tasks (Vera, 1969, p.210). 

Enrique Paris-Roa, president of the executive board of the 
national plenary assembly of reform in I968, expresses a somewhat 
different view of the importance of university structure in the 
reform movement. He declares that a new structure does not consti- 
tute the basic change that a new university requires; during the 
process of university reform different groups considered the struc- 
ture as fundamental and tried to turn ideological confrontations 
into issues of a technical and administrative character (Paris-Roa, 
1969, p. 152). A third commentator on university reform notes that 
the reform movement in the university has assigned the basic functions 
of the university to the new academic departments; the departments 
will execute these functions to the extent that their members have 
a conscience regarding the necessity of doing them. In any event, 
Miras states, they will not go beyond their fields of specialization 
(Miras, 19^9, p.llU). I endorse the sentiments of Vera and Miras. 

This is not to deny, however, the importance of a new university 
ate future. As university reorganization plans sometimes provide, 
the statute may include a provision for formal review of the tuii- 
versity structure within a few years, 
within a few years. 

El ection of Officials and Representatives to Councils 

Prior to the 1970 referendum, a major activity of the University 
Centers was a systematic effort to reorgemize the structure for de- 
cisionmaking and administration (see Figure 2). In compliance with 
the reform principles which had been accepted within the university, 
each Center moved to form a normative council, a technical or adminis- 
trative council, and academic departments appropriate to its educa- 
tional program. Elections were held in order to select directors 
(the title of vice-rector was not yet legalized by a new university 
.statute), general secretaries, department chairmen, and representa- 
tives to the various councils. The normative council at one Center 
had 20 members: the director, general secretary, and proportional 

representation of instructors, students, and nonacademic personnel. 
Nine ihembers made up the administrative council: the director, the 

general secretary, academic representatives. of subject-matter cate- 
gories, and students. The approved proportional weighting of votes' 
and representation was observed in the elections. With the probable 
exceptions of the Centers at Osorno and’lluble, where controversy and 
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instability were characteristic for many months, the general councils 
were functioning in the Centers at the close of 1969. 

Formation of Academic Departments 

Identification and organization of academic departments were 
principal concerns of Center councils, instructors, and students 
during I969. Departments tended to include groups of disciplines 
such as natural sciences and mathematics, social sciences, languages, 
arts, and education. As a compromise with the interests of those 
participating in the carreras , some Centers introduced departments 
in agriculture, administration, and health, while others formed 
departments of single disciplines. Some of the Centers sou^t guid- 
ance from the university in order to resolve problems of identity 
and number in the formation of departments. In most of the Centers 
the decision on the number of departments was reasonably conservative 
— usually not more than 8, but ranging from 4 to 15 . 

The Service Departments 

The department of guidance and admission in the Centers deals 
principally with educational and vocational guidance and with the 
program of admissions. Typically, the department maintains infor- 
mation about students, provides vocational information, participates 
in teaching the general course of orientation to university studies, 
and offers personal guidance insofar as time permits. The office 
or department of student welfare in each Center concentrates upon 
economic assistance to students. It also is concerned with the 
developnent of student housing and arranging for provision of medical 
and dental services to students. Extension services are highly organ- 
ized in some Centers and less evident in others. A department 
of extension coordinates the Centers' cultural activities in the 
zone, programs of professional development for teachers and other 
professionals in the regions , and occasioned programs of social 
action by students and professors to assist and inform residents in 
matters of heedth, nutrition, housing, and community development (see 
Chapter 9)* Recent administrative changes in some of the Centers 
suggest that the inqportant activities of the subdirector and the 
coordinator of studies, which have existed in some of the Centers, 



^In view of the situation at the University Center at Ooomo, the 
Superior CoToncil of . the university suspended operations there at the 
end of 1969. Activities were authorized again in March of 1970. 

(U. de Chile, Secretaria Tecnica de Centres Universitarios , 1970, p.6). 
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may be absorbed by the general secretary. 

The future of the service departments, usually under the chief 
campus officer, may differ in the individual sedes. Their existence 
and location in the sede structure is yet to be detennined. It is 
probable that they will be linked closely to the academic departments 
but under the general direction of the administrative council, the 
vice-rector, or the general secretary. 

So m e Co mmon Problems 

As these organizational changes were introduced in the provinces 
each Center faced a common set of problems in 1969 . The responsibil- 
ity and authority of the director were yet to be resolved, even ten- 
tatively, by university deliberations. Similarly, the newly formed 
councils and departments were attempting to clarify their respective 
functions and Jurisdictions. Clearly, reform decisions tended to 
place responsibility for policymaking at all levels in the hands of 
mainly elective councils. But the delineation between policy for- 
mulation and administrative action is neither simple nor clear in 
practice. Dedicated, skillful, and probably ccmtinuous collaboration 
of administrators and councils will be essential at sede and depart- 
mental levels. 

The university commitment to tripartite government presented an 
opportunity to develop policies and programs that would truly reflect 
the desires of professors, students, and nonacademic personnel. On 
the other hand, their tendency in many cases to vote by political 
party affiliations presented a threat to any movement or coalition 
devoted to the advancement of higher education. Much insight, and 
probably more confrontations, will be necessary before opportunistic 
and political interests may be subordinated to constructive develop- 
ment of the sedes in the provinces. The large number of independent 
professors and apolitical students should be a help in striving for 
solutions. This does not imply a plea either for consensus or for 
limiting dissent. Freedom to dissent is vital to a free institution. 

Voting results in the July 1970 referendum do indicate that a 
substantial majority of the professors differ consistently from a 
narrow majority of the students. This is not necessarily bad. A 
less promising fact at this stage of university reform is that 26,725 
votes were cast in the 1970 referendum. Given a total potential vote 
of approximately 55,000 persons in the university community, the 
balloting showed an abstention of approximately 50 percent (]Q Mer- 
curic , July 15 , 1970 ). If continued, this rate of abstention, or 
withdrawal, could give abnormal power to the relatively few who gain 
the majority position. And those elected under such circumstances 



cotild hardly he secure or confident in their positions. 

Organizational changes in the sedes of the provinces gave 
precedence to the new departments and so reduced the prestige of the 
heads of carrera. The subscription to lepartmentalization implies 
incorporating the Carreras within or among the new \mits. In a 
few cases such as teacher education, the carreras are closely 
identified with a departmental field. Still, many chiefs of carrera, 
who have been important in the Center structures, declared in I969 
that their positions were defunct , or about to be made so. On the 
other hand, directors were well aware of the need for some organiza- 
tional mechanism which would safeguard the maintenance and develop- 
ment of carreras, which are the bulwark of the Centers’ curriculum. 

Even though officials may be removed by two-thirds vote of the 
pertinent assembly, as in the projected university statute, a fixed 
term of four years for directors should be conducive to increased 
stability of administration. Since the foimding of the various 
Regional Colleges, the average tenure of directors has been about 
three years . 



RESPONSES ON ADMINISTRATION AND DECISIONMAKING 
IN TPIE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

As part of the field inquiry in this study, interviews of admin- 
istrators, heads of carreras, and instructors of the University Cen- 
ters took place in I969 d\xring a period of campus elections and pro- 
visional reorganization. Rather than focusing only upon heads of 
carreras at the lower administrative level, it was necessary also to 
interview a number of the newly chosen department chairmen. Questions 
were designed to secure information about the organizational struc- 
ture and processes of decisionmaking, participation in administration, 
channels of commvmication , and professional development for special- 
ized administrators. 

Views of Directors 



Thi 3 directors conceived of their fimctions as comparable with 
those proposed in the reform, except they did not indicate any 
specific responsibility to the councils which had been formed. None 
of the directors expressed any reluctance to work with the developing 
organization. Neither did any suggest that their future role would 
be essentially that of carrying out decisions of the new councils. 
Directors described their duties as follows: (l) supervise function- 

ing of all departments and carreras; ( 2 ) preside over coimcils of 
the Center; (3) manage funds allocated to the Center; (U) represent 
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the iiniversity in the community, the region, and in dealing with 
the local government; (5) guide the work of the Center and resolve 
problems of technical services and other areas; (6) propose and 
facilitate creativity and improvement in all aspects of the work 
of the Center; and ( 7 ) see that the Center complies with policies 
concerning teaching, research, extension, and other matters. 

These activities are quite similar to those listed in the pre- 
liminary proposal of the new university statute. One director 
observed that he had much authority and influence and that his de- 
cisions were received with respect by the Center's personnel. 

Another said that he was the representative of the Center; he re- 
garded himself as the chief officer of the Center in relation to 
all personnel. 

Since the proposed vmiversity statute was in the formative stage 
at the time of the inquiry, considerable variation still existed in 
the form of administrative organization. Each director indicated 
that his Center was trying to comply with the principles of the 
university reform movement. A number of the directors recognized 
the need to incorporate into the sede structure the coordinators of 
the Carreras, as well as the chiefs of guidance, student welfare, 
extension, and the library. One director acknowledged the primacy 
of the normative council for decisions on policy, but he said that 
the fundamental operating bodies were the department of academic 
administration and the co\incil of the Carreras. The council included 
in its membership the director , the coordinator of studies , chiefs 
of Carreras, and the heads of guidance and of student welfare services. 

Views of Other Administrators 



In the interviews an attempt was made to ascertain the adminis- 
trators' involvement with other functionaries and with covincils or 
committees in the Centers. Although these administrators were gen- 
erally responsible to the director, a minority reported that they 
consulted him in relation to problems that had to be resolved. How- 
ever, a ms^ority of the entire group, most notably the' coordinators 
of studies and the coordinators of guidance, consulted chiefs of 
Carreras about problems. Those respondents exclusively identified 
with guidance ( orientacion ) or with student welfare ( bienestar ) in- 
dicated that they had little relationship with one another. A minor- 
ity of those in student welfare reported that they consulted the 
guidance workers on various problems. Only one in guidance observed 
that there were consultations with si^udent welfare. The head librari- 
an of the Center tended to' consult either the Center's director or 
the coordinator of studies. Usually the former directly controls 
any proposed expenditure for library materials. Finally, coordinators 




of extension and the majority of chiefs of student welfare said 
that they constilted with people in the community in deaJ.inR with 
their respective tasks. The chiefs of student welfare also noted 
that they consulted families of students. 

I 

In view of the uncertain position of these institutional and 
service department adndnistrators in the developing structure of 
the sedes, it was pertinent to ascertain their membership in existing 
councils as a result of their specific assignments. Several of 
them replied that they belonged to a sede council. Six indicated 
that they were a part of a service committee or a council of the 
department of student services. More than one-third of the 28 
respondents reported that they did not participate in any council. 

The institutional administrators also were asked, "In your opinion, 
what is the role of an administrator (such as yourself) in the 
administration of the Center?" Nearly one-half of the respondents 
replied that thejr role was to pairbicipate in administration through 
departments and councils of the Center, A number of them stated 
that such pai*ticipation shovild be limited to the field of their 
specific responsibility. 

Some information about the background and activities of the 
service department administrators may indicate the professional 
caliber of their services. Nineteen of the 28 respondents held 
university degrees in fields specifically related to their functions — 
library science, guidance and counseling, and social work. The coor- 
dinators of studies had training and experience suitable for their 
posts. All but two of the whole group had more than five years of 
experience in educational service, while nearly the same number had 
’//orked more than three years in their respective Centers. Only 
fouir '^embers of the group did not work full, time at their respective 
Centers; a bare majority of the respondents did teach five or more 
hours per week. Of the 19 who were teaching, 10 were engaged in 
subjects related to their administrative charge, including the 
guidance workers who were teaching the course on orientation to the 
university. The large majority of the administrators had been 
employed originally at the. respective Centers in their cxirrent 
positions. 

Respondents in charge of guidance, social welfare services, and 
the library were asked to indicate how they tried to keep abreast of 
changes and research in their respective fields. All the responding 
librarians said that meetings and conferences on mutual problems were 
facilitated by the STCU. Several librarians and chiefs of guidance 
said they referred to publications. Librarians also mentioned taking 
short courses during vacation periods. Most of the guidance direc- 
tors named the National Association of Guidance Workers in the 
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University Centers as a source of information and a means for getting 
together and discussing common problems. The ma,^ority of coordinators 
of student welfare services, and also several of the heads of guidance 
services, listed the STCU and university schools in Santiago as help- 
ful sources. A number of those in student welfare work reported 
that opportunities for discussion come throu^ meetings with other 
social workers, conferences with those from other Centers, and per- 
sonal communication. One or two in the respective areas indicated 
that their information was not regularized. A few had contact with 
professionals or with associations ir the region. 

These responses indicated considerable versatility and resource- 
fulness in seeking to maintain a high level of professional perfor- 
mance. Interviews and supplementary information did disclose a 
hunger for good professional Journals suid for periodic professionsil 
meetings. A planned program of seminars of these groups of special- 
ists in the Centers could result in considerable shared research and 
productive efforts toward strengthening of their services. 

Views of Instructors 



Besides institutional administrators, a sample of instructors 
and heads of Carreras were asked what they thought should be their 
engagement in the direction and administration of the Centers. 

A majority of the sample of 112 instructors responded that they 
should act through departments and councils of the Centers, Others, 

12 percent or less giving any one of the responses, said that par- 
ticipation should extend to informing themselves, or to working in 
their respective specialties, or to making decisions on carreras, 
budgets, and selection of personnel. Five percent of the teachers 
reported that they should not participate in administration. No 
significant variations appeared in responses from the different 
Centers. 

Views of Heads of Carreras j 

The prevailing processes for decisionmaking were in transition at 
the time of the field inquiry, so the newly elected department chair- 
men generally could not respond to various situations. Therefore, 
the following summary reflects the participation of the 35 heads of 
Carreras who were interviewed in seven Centers. It is recognized 
that practices might well change as department chairmen in academic 
areas fully assume the roles that will be assigned to them. 

Chiefs who were also instructors were given a number of situ- 
ations regarding curriculum, teaching responsibilities, personnel, 
and students and were asked to indicate their participation in de- 



ciding upon each subject with respect to their own carreras. There 
were the following possible choices; You decide it yourself exclusive- 
ly, you decide it yourself with a committee or gixiHp; you make observations 
and the administration of the Center decides; you do not participate 
In the decision, which is taken within the Center; the question is 
decided according to regulations, programs, and plans of the univer- 
sity.^ 

The most prevalent procedure for reaching a decision within 
the carrera was working with a committee or group, which might include 
all instructors in the carrera. Respondents used this method most 
frequently in dealing with the establishment of programs of exten- 
sion, arranging research projects, and making assignments of teaching 
to instructors. University policies and programs were most often 
given as the principal basis for decision, especially with reference 
to admission requirements and to problems of the carreras. Many 
respondents reported use of the two procedures, guidance by univer- 
sity regulations, and consultation with a committee, in considering 
carrera questions. 

Considerable spread occurred in responses pertaining to deter- 
mination of specifications for a new teaching position, selection of 
instr/.ctors, fixing the number of students to be admitted to carreras, 
and transferral of students to another carrera in the Center. Methods 
which carrera chiefs adopted in such cases tended to be committee 
consultation, comments to the administration (the director or his 
delegated official) or no participation at all. Respondents said 
comments to the administration of the Center were used most frequent- 
ly in relation to employment of instructors and approval of student 
transfer. Rarely did carrera chiefs indicate that they made a 
decision alone, although one or two respondents did report that they 
reached some decisions by themselves in matters not related to ca- 
rreras, student admissions, and budgets. While in most of the situ- 
ations a number of respondents replied that they did not participate 
in decisions, the greatest absence of participation was in the pro- 
posal and application of the budget. Historically, this activity 
has been concentrated in the hands of the director. 

Opinions Concerning Communications 

The effectiveness of official communications in an educationed. 
institution may serve as an indicator of the understanding which the 
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Owing to a revision of this set of questions, certain situ- 
ations were not presented to those interviewed at Arlca ead Iqui- 
que; these exceptions were establishment of research programs, 
consideration of student transferrals, and fixing norms for grading 
student achievement. 




academic community has of issues and policies. Ninety-four percent 
of the sample of instructors reported that their respective Centers 
did have channels of communication. The responses of instructors 
concerning the amount of information available to them in the 
Centers about certain important subjects are summarized in Table 
iH. The results give little reason for complacency among any of 
the Centers. 



TABLE ll* 



Inetructors* Opinions of Available Information, 
in percentages® 



Subject Suf f i c lent 


Insufficient 


No response 


Total 


Plans and policies of 
the Center 


53 


*♦5 


2 


100 


New regulations of the 
university 


63 


3l* 


3 


100 


Responsibilities of 
instructors 


61 


32 


. 7 


100 


Contract and promotion 
of instructors 


3T 


61 


2 


.100 


Fellowships for 
instructors 


,35 


63 


2 


100 


Availability of funds for 
teaching materials 


U5 


51* 


1 


100 


Process of buying books; 
duplication of materials 


55 


1*3 


2 


100 


University reform 


79 


19 


2 


100 



^Sample nximbered 112. 



More than 60 percent of the instructors rate as insufficient the 
information on employment and promotion of instructors, and on fellow- 
ships for instructors. The majority Judged the information on avail- 
ability of funds for instructional materials insufficient. On the 
other hand, the majority of the group responded favorably to the 
sufficiency of information about university regulations, plans, and 
policies of the Center, the responsibilities of instructors, and the 
procedure for purchasing books. Approximately four-fifths of the 
sampling considered the information about university reform sufficient 
and only in this case did the majority from each of the seven par- 
ticipating Centers register a sufficient rating. In five of the eight 
situations given in the table tVie majority from Arica and from Temuco 
rated information sufficient; the majority from Antofagasta, Iquique, 
and Talca rated only four situations sufficient; the majority from 



La Serena rated three sufficient (with two ties between the ^ 
sufficient and insufficient ratings); and the majority from Nuble 
rated only one situation sufficient (with two ties). The res\ilts 
indicate a review of information procedures is in order. 

Similarly, it appears as if considerable improvement could be 
effected in the program of disseminating information to students. 
Students were also asked to evaluate the information on certain 
subjects as sufficient or insufficient. Table 15 shows that more 
than, two-thirds of the students in the two participating Centers 
reported information to be insufficient in three of the selected 
subjects. The heavily weighted insufficient evaluations were given 
with reference to student loans, medical and dental services for 
students, and office hours of instructors for consultations with 
students. The majority of respondents Judged sufficient the infor- 
mation about guidance services and library regulations. Less than 
one-half of the students regarded information on university re- 
form and semestral plans of study as sufficient. 



TABLE 15 



Center Students' Opinions of Available Information, 
in Percentages* . 



Subject 


Sufficient 


Insufficient 


No response 


Total 


Requirements for graduation 
In various carreras 


39 


5a 


9 


100 


Loans fi*om the university 
or other sources 


19 


72 


9 


100 


Guidance services 


5a 


39 


9 


100 


Medical and dental services 


17 


78 


5 


100 


Office hours of instructors 
for conference with 
students 


24 


67 


9 


100 


Regulations for use of 
library 


56 


33 


11 


100 


Plan of studies for each 
semester 


46 


4l 


13 


100 


Objectives of university 
reform 


46 


43 


11 


100 



^Sample numbered 46. 
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SUMMARY 



As a system within the University of Chile, the Regional Col- 
leges were responsive in their early years to the vigorous and 
creative leadership of Dr. Irma Salas, director of the Department 
of General Studies. Obstacles to concentration upon general studies 
in the university setting caused a shift in emphasis to the ad- 
vancement of short-term Carreras which prepared graduates for middle- 
level careers. The DEG carried responsibility for directing and 
administering the Regional Colleges, with the support, collaboration, 
and vision of Rector Gomez Millas until 1963 . This assignment ne- 
cessitated having the cooperation of the university faculties, whose 
approval was prerequisite for presenting proposed Carreras to the 
Superior Council of the university. It was also essential to have 
dedicated colleeigues , including DEG coordinators and principal staff 
members of the Colleges, in order to provide a good educational 
base for the new type of institution. 

Since the forces of demand, and also of opposition, probably 
would not have waited, plans and decisions were made rapidly in the 
diverse but related Eureas of academic and professional studies , staff 
development, community relations, financing, and construction plan- 
ning. The emergent growth of the Regional Colleges, largely apart 
from the main stream of university development , probably influenced 
the subsequent reaction of Rector Gonzalez. Although he expressed some 
satisfaction with the progress of the Regional Colleges, his actions 
indicated concern with bringing them closer to the structure and 
jurisdiction of the university. Instead of recognizing and encourag- 
ing the potentialities of the Colleges for serving uniquely in 
Chilean higher education, he anticipated their eventual transforma- 
tion into universities. The Regional Colleges, which had been 
transformed into centros universitarios , were made directly responsi- 
ble to the rector rather than to the director of the DCCU, which 
replaced the DEG. Other actions of the university's Superior Council 
and the rector resulted in creation of the Superior Council of the 
University Centers, reinforced the supervisory role of the faculties, 
and established the DCCU mainly as a coordinating organization. Di- 
rectors of the Centers , throu^ the Superior Council of the University 
Centers, then had a direct line of communication to the rector. 

During the I968-I969 reform period the Centers sought the status 
of sedes , a large measure of autonomy, direct representation in the 
university's policymaking activities, and, not least of all, release 
from the coordinating activities of the DCCU. It was a trying period 
for the DCCU, one of perplexity and uncertainty. Staff members were 
virtually isolated from the Centers, which could not offer a receptive 
atmosphere. Then, at the beginning of I969, the university authorities 



created the Technical Secretariate in place of the DCCU. The new 
agency was a consolidation of the services of the DCCU and the general 
secretary of the University Centers. Among its charges were those 
of working with the Centers and the faculties toward attaining a 
level consistent with that of a national university. It was also 
expected to conduct studies, inform university organisras about the 
Centers, and carry out decisions of the rector and the university’s 
Superior Council. 

Referring to the structure and organization within the individual 
Centers, it seems obvious that the I965 general regulations were a 
milestone in the progress toward sound organization and in^iroved 
performance of personnel. They provided norms and guidance on struc- 
ture, definitions, positions, departments, and duties of personnel 
and organisms. Recently, like other parts of the university, the 
University Centers have striven to reorganize themselves in a manner 
consistent with the university reform agreements. By the end of 
1969, they had, for the most part, formed normative councils, arid 
administrative committees, established academic departments, and 
elected officials to serve during the transitory period until a new 
organic statute became effective. In these efforts the Centers tried 
to comply with the commitments they reached in the university’s re- 
form deliberations: participation of professors, students, and non- 

academic personnel in university government ; fixed weighting of the 
participation of these respective elements in voting; election of 
officials and representatives to councils; academic departments as 
basic units in institutional operation; and authority principally 
through groups such as assemblies, normative councils, and adminis- 
trative committees. 
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CHAPTER h 



THE CURRICULUM; PLANS AND TRENDS 



FEATURES OF THE CURRICULUM 

For many years efforts to strengthen institutions of hi^er 
education in Chile have been associated with aspirations for social 
and economic development. The precise contributions which were 
expected of universities have been debated repeatedly. Perhaps few, 
if any, in the Chilean scene now would deny the validity of the 
following statement, which has been drawn from an international de- 
velopment conference at Stanford University: 

The process of socioeconomic development will succeed 
to the degree by which the elements of productive re- 
sources, resource utilization, and sociocultural environ- 
ment are activated and orchestrated. The key to this 
activation and orchestration is people — leaders, tech- 
nicians, and workers with the proper skills and atti- 
tudes and occupational mix; without them, native physical 
resources, capital invested, and the growing store of 
production knowledge and techniques will go to naught. 

Education and training are required. To be efficient 
and effective this education and training must be planned, 
systematically implemented, and continuously evaluated. . . 
(Quirolgico, 1968, pp. 174-175). 

The research and writing of Irma.S^as and Egidio Orellana provid- 
ed an auspicious background for the establishment of the Regional Col-;^ 
leges. Their efforts and those of Rector Gomez Millas and Dean Eu- 
genio Gonz^ez (elected Rector in I 963 ) constituted major steps to- 
ward the introduction of this innovative institution. Curricular 
foundations were set forth to the Superior Council of the University 
of Chile in . 1959 and i960, and were then supplemented by Dr. Salas 
when she became Director of the Department of General Studies and 
prepared various doc\iments, including the Master Plan of the Uni- 
versity Colleges. 

Basic Plan of th e Curriculum 

Prior to the authorization of the first College, the university’s 
Council endorsed a broad educational plan which included general studies 
basic sciences, preparation for transfer to professional schools of 
the university, and studies in short-term occupational carreras. The 
central idea of the plan was that advanced professional or academic 



specialization required students to have a solid scientific pre- 
paration in their first years of university study. In effect, 
this signified the introduction of a formative period between the 
end of secondary school and the beginning of specialization. Grad- 
uates of the secondary schools would be able to attend the new 
colegios universitarios for two years (U. de Chile Institute de 
Educacion, I960, pp. 78-79). Upon the successful completion of their 
studies during this period, they would be awarded the degree of 
bachiller universitario, which was authorized in 1961 by the Uni- 
versity of Chile. It was a legal equivalent of the bachiller en 
human idade s , wiiich was a requisite for admission to university 
schools. The new degree was designed to enable Regional University 
College graduates to study for professional degrees in intermediate 
level Carreras or to enter higher professional studies in the dif- 
ferent faculties^ of the university (U. de Chile, DEG, 196U, p.7l). 
Actually, the two years of post-secondary studies prerequisite for 
the bachiller universitario signified a much higher level of edu- 
cational achievement, than that of secondary school graduates who 
passed certain examinations in order to qualify for the bachiller 
en humanidades. 

At the outset, the plan of study coincided with Dean Gonzalez’ 
i960 proposal. Studies were in four areas: arts and letters, social 

sciences, biological sciences, and physical sciences and mathematics. 
Approximately 70 percent of the study time during the first two years 
would be given to the area selected, and the remainder would be gen- 
er.ol education in the other three groupings. It was recognized that 
specific courses, be they for general education or for specialized 
interests, would vary in purpose, content, and method. 

A number of circumstances led to an early modification of this 
curricular design. The status and potential growth of the colleges 
were threatened. In Santiago the deans and the faculties of the 
University of Chile demonstrated little, if any, interest in explor- 
ing or introducing a common program of general studies during the 
first two years. They believed such a change would interfere with 
the sequence of the professionsil carreras. Furthermore, most of the 
deans and faculties were either indifferent or resistant to the ac- 
ceptance at an advanced level of transfer students who had completed 
two years of study in the Regional Colleges.^ This situation precluded 
curricular dependence v.pon general studies and resulted in moves to 
introduce specialized programs which could be complemented by general 
studies. 



1 

Any reference to faculty pertains to the University of Chile at 
Santiago. ^ 

^Informatipn from Juan Gomez Millas and Irma Salas during individual 
interviews in Santiago, Feb. 17 and April 10, 1970, respectively. 



Since only an individual faculty of the university had the 
authority to recommend new carreras to the University Superior 
Council, it was necessary, in introducing the first College, to 
propose the establishment of specializations as quickly as possible. 
Many of the professional staff members in the new Colleges, as well 
as students and people in the community, did not understand or accept 
the innovation which the Regional Colleges attempted to introduce 
in the form of a two-year general studies program. On the other 
hand, interest was hif^ in the establishment of carreras whose studies 
would begin in the first year. Even in the early 1960s students 
began to follow plans of study in carreras after completing no more 
than one yeair of study in the Colleges. With the collaboration of 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Education in Santiago, the special two- 
year program for the preparation of elementary school teachers was 
authorized by the University Council. Teacher education therefore 
became a bulwark of the curriculum shortly after the establishment 
of the first Regional Colleges. 

According to the 196 U Master Plan for the Regional University 
Colleges, they were ". . .organized to prepare professional men and 
women at the intermediate level, as well as to provide instruction 
in the basic sciences, and also general education" (U. de Chile, DEG, 
196 k, p. 59 ). Generally, in Chile a "profession" is any occupation 
for which the university offers specialized preparation which leads 
to a degree, regardless of the duration of the period of study. The 
training of intermediate level professionals was planned to provide 
the knowledge, abilities, techniques, and skills necessary to success- 
ful performance in the respective fields of work. 

Preparation in the basic sciences included courses in those sub- 
jects which were the basis for technical studies; namely, physical 
sciences, biological sciences, and mathematics. General education 
was provided partly through recommended or elective courses in the 
arts, letters, social sciences, philosophy, psychology, and the nat- 
ural sciences . The program for j^eneral education also included 
courses directed toward improvement of communication skills and better 
achievement in studies at the university level. Courses were given 
in Spanish, English, and French. Instruction in orientation to the 
Colleges included an emphasis upon habits and techniques of study. 

In order to assist the individual student in development , the Col- 
leges systematically offered group guidance, academic tutorship, and 
physical education (see Chapter 7). To further special interests 
and aptitudes , elective activities were available through student 
groups interested in music, drama, and other fields (U. de Chile, 

DEG, 196ky pp. 59-60; S^as, E. , 1966, pp.3-*t. Such, briefly, was 
the broad outline of the curriculiom of the Regional Colleges in the 
middle 1960s. Clianges have been minimal during recent years. 
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General Education 




An important Latin American conference on education in 1966 
acknowledged the significance of general education. The more com^ 
plex the specialized activities of an individual are, the more 
difficult and demanding will be the functions that he must fulfill 
as a man and a citizen. Therefore, general education is essential 
as a part of his general development. Similarily, the more intensive 
general education is for the laborer and the technician, the greater 
will be their potentialities for facing new problems in the ever- 
changing technologies of their work environments. The conference 
recogriized the significance of personal development for effective 
fulfillment of responsibilities in political, professional, and 
personal affairs. Such development, it was suggested, should in- 
corporate social responsibility, habits of criticism and tolerance, 
interest in cultural values, and a spirit of initiative and adap- 
tation to new ideas and methods (UNESCO, 1966a, pp. 38-39)* 

Evaluation of curricula in the Regional Colleges has not been 
sufficiently intensive to warrant asserting here that the general 
education program has been successful in achieving these goals. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy within the professionalistic tradition 
of Chilean higher education that the Regional Colleges have upheld 
general education as an integral part of their total, curriculum. 

A recent publication of the DCCU shows a continuing commitment 
to general education as a basic feature of hi^er education. The 
department observes that general education includes the knowledges , 
abilities, skills, and attitudes that all persons must have in 
order to be effective as responsible citizens of a democratic soci- 
ety. Acknowledging that general education is really a continuous 
process, the department states: 

It has been traditional policy in oxir country to 
believe that general ed-'^ation should end in secondary 
school. Our university schools are, generally, special- 
ized professional schools. They suppose that the 
secondary school graduate has acquired humanistic euid 
scientific culture sufficient to enable him to dedicate 
himself exclusively to his professional preparation in 
the university. We know very well, nevertheless, that 
the general education that students get in elementary 
and secondary schools is insufficient and incomplete. 

The advance of sciences and technology, the literary, 
historical, sociological and economic research, the 
extent and complexity of the domains of art-, are 
increasingly great. For the better comprehension and 
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appreciation of the principal knowledges, theories and 
laws accumulated from the past and increasing in the 
present at a giddy pace, students must have greater 
maturity than that which they have in the elementary 
and secondary schools. This argument alone explains 
the necessity of continuing to offer general education 
in the university (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968d, pplU-15). 

The coordinating department presents the following objectives 
of general education: to develop the ability to express ideas 

clearly and precisely, both orally and in writing; to read and 
listen vdth understanding; to use the basic mathematical operations 
effectively; to understand the cultural heritage in order to ob- 
tain a clear perspective of the present epoch; to understarid the 
relation that exists between e\ery-day life and the biological 
and physical setting, so that adaptation and improvement will be 
possible; to use the scientific method in the solution of problems; 
to develop an aggregate of ethical and spiritual standards; to 
develop a clear and precise concept of rights and duties of 
responsible citizens in a democratic society; to develop physical 
and mental health appropriate for the individual, his family, and 
the community; to develop the capacity for personal, vocational, and 
social adaptaticjj ; to develop skills necessary for participation in 
some form of creative activity; to develop the capacity for appre- 
ciating creative activities of others; and to develop knowledge 
and appreciation of the national plans for social and economic develop- 
ment and the responsibility of each citizen for contributing to its 
success (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968d, pp.l5-l6). 

A common pattern of general education requirements and electives 
prevails throughout the eight Regional Centers.^ An attempt to satis- 
fy the objectives of general education is provided through instrumental 
and systematic courses. Coiirses i n st r ume nt ale s are designed tc develop 
ability in oral and written communication, both in Spanish and in En- 
glish or French. The course. Introduction to University Studies, is 
also in the irstnjmentfd classification. Systematic courses in gener- 
al education are in the areas of arts and letters, philosophy smd 
psychology, social sciences, and natural sciences. Detailed specifi- 
cations for general education vary with individual Carreras , but 
the model tends to be the same wherever a specific carrera is offered. 
These conditions reflect the general sponsorship of carreras by facul- 



In this and subsequent sections presenting details about carrera 
patterns , much of the data have been drawn from the following sources ; 

U. de Chile, DCCU, 1966c , pp. 26-11+3; U. de Chile Oficina de Ihforraaciones 
Generales, 1966, pp. 361-628; U. de Chile Secretaria Tecnica Sedes 
Universitarias , 1970. 
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ties, the coordinating activities of the DEG and the DCCU, and, more 
recently, the STCU, and the participation of Center instructors in 
the planning and review of curricular patterns. 

Among the two- and three-year Carreras the general education 
pattern tends to be concentrated in the first two or three semesters , 
during which considerable emphasis is placed upon Spanish amd English. 
With few exceptions, the two- and three-year carreras include a total 
of 12 hours (one hour of classroom or laboratory session weekly during 
a semester) of study in these two languages. The Introduction to 
University Studies is a laboratory course, two hours each semester 
during the first year of study. Usually given by a professional 
guidance worker, the course presents training in study techniques, 
discussion of common problems, use of diagnostic tests, and some 
group guidance. 

The pattern of general education for each carrera depends upon 
the specialization itself, the duration of the carrera, and the 
needs of students as perceived by the program planners. The acceptable 
general education courses vary slightly for individual carreras, but 
a student usually selects from the following one-semester courses: 

Arts and Letters 

Dramatic art 

Introduction to the study of art 
Introduction to the study of music 
Introduction to the study of literature 

Philosophy and Psychology 

General psychology 
Human relations 
Introduction to philosophy 

Social sciences 

I'' 

Problems of the contemporary culture 
Problems of the contemporary society 
General sociology 
Introduction to anthropology 
Introduction to economics 
Introduction to political science 
Political geography in the contemporary world 
Natural and human resources of the country 
Regional geography 

Economics of Chile in the present period 
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Natural sciences 



Courses in biology, chemistry, mathematics, and physics serve 
both as general education and as professional or technical subjects 
in individual specializations. In some programs one or two of the 
listed general education courses are required or recommended. Many 
of the Carreras specify a total of 12 to l6 hours of electives from 
a list similar to that above. It is usually recommended that 
students take general education courses in different subject areas. 

In general, the total pattern of general education in the two- 
and three-year carreras, including courses in Spanish and English, 
constitutes the equivalent of more than a full semester of study. 
Requirements and electives are distributed between l6 or 20 hours 
of classes and 12 or more hours of laboratories or workshops; the , 
average total number of hours of all scheduled studies per semester 
ranges from approximately 25 to 3^ per week. Classes may be lecture 
or lecture-discussion courses, usually emphasizing theory. 

Carreras four and five years long are necessarily parallel to 
those offered by the sponsoring faculties in the university at 
Santiago, and the patterns of general education, if any, differ 
considerably from those followed in the short carreras of the Univer- 
sity Centers. For example, the carrera in nursing offers consider- 
able breadth in language, psychology, philosophy, and sociology; 
carreras in secondary school teaching tend to include only courses 
in the subject specieilty and in professionally related areas. 

Keeping in mind the general education objectives in the Regional 
Centers, it would be opportune in the immediate future to evaluate 
the results of this part of the curriciilum. Some of the objectives 
may be achieved in the basic science courses and the professional 
subjects of the curriculum, but it would be useful to know to what 
extent students in the Regional Centers actually do study the arts 
and the social sciences, or participate in supervised extra-v.lass 
activities related to the general education objectives. 

At this time in Chile it is especially difficult to consider 
rationally the proportionate importance of the social sciences to 
a student’s developitfent . During the past few years considerable 
progress has been made in the social sciences in Chilean universities. 
Some specialists in Chile, as elsevriiere, hold that Marxist concepts 
are the nucleus of the social sciences. Those social scientists 
who subscribe to the principle of open inquiry could hardly engage 
in general education teaching in the same manner as those who abide 
by a certain doctrine. Concern for indoctrination in a given ideology, 
be it oriented toward Marxism or capitalism, may preclude from cur- 
riculum development an objective analysis of general education in 
the Regional Centers. This situation may partially explain the limit- 
ed staff development in the social sciences in these institutions. 
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Regardless of speciali.^ations , it appears to some Chileans that the 
preparation of university professors in the social sciences has been 
unrelated to the role which these fields have in the development of 
the country (Almeyda, 1969, p.l 6 ). Without having adequate instruc- 
tion in the social sciences, how can maturing students at the regional 
caunpuses understand their own role in Chilean society, the needs and 
probJ.ems of their regions, the features and obstacles in Chile's 
socioeconomic development, the accommodations of multi-party politics, 
and the pressures for social change? 

Basic Sciences 



Studies in the basic sciences are complementary features of the 
general education program. As such, they reflect appreciation of 
science and technology as major factors in contemporary living and 
in social and economic change. They also provide the foundation 
for specialization in various carreras. Physics, chemistry, biology, 
and mathematics comprise a separate category in the total curriculum, 
reflecting the widely acknox^rledged weight of the sciences and tech- 
nologies in the students' professional preparation. In existing 
carreras, the depth of attention to the basic sciences varies with 
the closeness of the carrera's relationship to technological and 
scientific development. For example, training in chemistry tech- 
nology has 47 hours of required study in the sciences, excluding 
advanced study in chemistry. On the other hand, carreras such as 
those in library science and applied arts do not include any courses 
in ohe basic sciences. The median science requirement for the two- 
and three-year carreras is six hours of classes and nine hours of 
laboratories. Among the parallel carreras, nursing emphasizes the 
basic sciencec., while social work and teaching (except for speciali- 
zation in the sciences) give little attention to them. A few 
carreras, specifically nursing and social work, extend the cloak of 
basic sciences to include courses in sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, and philosophy. One may speculate whether the limited 
development of science-oriented carreras at the University Centers 
resulted from a policy of avoiding duplication of functions of the 
State Technical University. 

Organization of the Centers as unified educational enterprises 
has been an advantage in the development of the basic sciences. Un- 
like the situation which still prevails in most Latin American 
institutions, a single staff of science teachers in the Regional > 
Centers teaches students in all carreras . Subjects may be adapted ‘ 
to the requirements of individual professions. Students from various 
carreras benefit from observing and communicating with those in other 
specializations, while appreciating the significance of the sciences 
as a common underpinning for training in a large number of occupations 




Instructors, too, may better utilize their abilities by reaching hetero- 
geneous groups of men and women students in a variety of carreras. 
Intra-institutional comm\inication and planning also is facilitated by 
regular contacts between instructors in the sciences and those in the 
individual carreras, and duplication of staff and facilities in the 
respective carreras is also avoided. 

Basis for the Intermediate -Level Carreras 



Recognition of the importance of the short carreras in post- 
secondary institutions was given in the previously mentioned Latin 
American conference on education. 

The transition from the secondary school to the university 
is not easy owing on one hand to the selection tests that 
generally are required for admission to the university, 
and on the other hand, to the limitations of human and 
material resources of the institutions of higher education. 

Although the selection criteria for the attainment of high- 
er studies are Justified, there arises the problems of 
an important number of secondary school graduates, who, 
after many years of study, find themselves without a spe- 
cialized preparation that equips them for fruitful partici- 
pation, without frustrations, in the world of work. To 
this group is added the number, also considerable, of those 
having the intellectual capacity for pursuing higher studies 
but lacking the economic possibilities for doing so, even 
. supposing that they obtain scholarships, for they have to 
contribute to the support of their families. This gives 
rise to a partial waste, but very important one, of family 
and governmental efforts and of years of study by thouseinds 
of youths who could find an effective palliative in the 
introduction of short programs that would remedy the problem 
so many times repeated of the insufficient number of tech- 
nical personnel axixiliary to the professional of a higher 
level (UNESCO, lp66a, p.37). 

Writing of the persisting pressure to upgrade, strengthen, and im- 
prove the professions. Professor Frederick Mosher comments on the develop- 
ment of sub-professions, which as supporting occupations perform the 
essential woik which lies below the threshold of a higher professional 
performance. His statement is as suitable for a developing country like 
Chile as it is for one in an advanced stage of economic develoiment . 

As demands for services in the varied professional fields 
rise, and as the supply of fully accredited professionals 
is restricted by ever-rising standards and qvialifications , 



others must be found and trained to perform the tasks 
of lesser difficulty which do not require the high 
skills and knowledge of the true professional. And 
soon v-ixe sub-professions are on the ’upgrading', track 
themselves, seeking recognition as true professionals. 

Thus the doctors delegated to the nurses , and the 
nurses after gaining the standing of a profession, 
delegated to practical nurses and nursing aides. The 
engineers and architects have their technicians, sur- 
veyors, draft, smen (and others), the accountants their 
bookkeepers , the lawyers their clerks , the dentists 
their dental technicians , and the Foreign Service 
officers the Foreign Service staff (Mosher, I 968 , p.3l). 

The rationale for the introduction of intermediate-level career 
programs was well stated in an announcement made by the Department of 
General Studies in 1962: 

The rapid development of science and technology in 
our time has resulted in the appearance of new occupa- 
tional fields, and therefore the need for special and 
technically prepared persons to function in these fields. 

At present the University of Chile prepares a pro- 
fessional of hi^ specialization and ample knowledge, 
whose training lasts from five to eight years and is 
based upon a vast scientific education. These profes- 
sionals of advanced training are dedicated generally to 
research in pure science, to planning, direction, and 
control of works appropriate to their specialty. 

On the other hand our covintry has vocational schools 
of secondary level that prepare the skilled worker, whose 
work requires especially manual ability. 

It is understood, then, the necessity of having a 
professional of intermediate level, who having funda- 
mental knowledge of the sciences and the ability and 
manual skill that each course of study requires, serves 
as a link between the professionals of high level and 
the specialized workers; in other words, a technician 
who speaks the same scientific language of his superiors 
and at the same time can teach and direct workers (U. de 
Chile, DEG, 1962a, p.l). 

The same document contained plans of study for 12 two- to three-year 
Carreras, which the department presented as offerings of the colegios 



regionales. These carreras were designed to prep^e students for 
the following positions : 

Industrial technician ( tecnologo industrial ) 

Drafting technician ( dibu,1ante tecnico ) 

Agricultural technician ( tecnSlogo agricola ) 

Livestock technician ( tecnologo en grader la ) 

Chemical technician ( tecnologo giumico ) 

Home counselor ( orientadoras del hogar ) 

Auxiliary social worker ( auxiliar de servicio social ) 
Administrative technician ( tecn'ologo en adMnistracion ) 
Secretarial technician ( secretario tecnico ) 

Interior decorator ( decor ador de interiores ) 

Commercial artist ( dibuj mte publicitario ) 

Librarian ( bibliotecario ) 

Eii^^t of these programs are still offered in the University 
Centers, aJ.though details of the study plans have been modified 
during the interim period. The remaining four were discontinued by 
the mid-1960s. Eventually, the preparation of secretaries was 
judged not to be a suitable project for the Regional Colleges; 
specialized commercial schools are available for this training. 
Vestiges of the other three carreras which were eliminated (indus- 
trial technology, interior decoration, and commercial art) have 
survived in new specializations such as electronics, food tech- 
nology, and applied art. Most specisuLizations of this type were 
new to Chilean education at any level; it was essential to announce 
programs that would attract students and, simultaneously, to search 
for teachers who were competent, as well as responsive to this 
educational innovation. 

Somt of the listed occupations are allied to established pro- 
fessions: e.g. , the administrative technician is occupationally 

related to the commercial engineer, whose university degree certifies 
the completion of studies such as those in business administration. 
The agricultural technician, similarly, is affiliated with the 
agronomist, the axixiliary social worker with the professional socieil 
worker, and the chemical technician with the chemist. > 

Early Development of Carreras 

Due attention was given to the probable future demand for middle 
level professionals, and it was necessary to move rapidly in order to 
forestall any organized opposition to the Regional Colleges within 
the University of Chile. Apathy and indifference perhe\ps were most 
important in offsetting potential resistance among the forces of 
traditional higher education. In the early 1960s little was known 



about Chile's projected manpower requirements in established and 
newly developing occupations. Seeking guidance for the purpose of 
curriculum planning, the Department of General Studies contracted 
with the Institute of Organization and Administration, of the Faculty 
of Economic Sciences (Institute de Organizacion y Administracion , 
Facultad de Ciencias Econdmieas — INSORA) of the University of Chile 
to Bf-iidy ma npower needs in selected regions. With the cooperation 
of the Ford Foundation and the University of California, DEG also 
obtained several special consultants to advise on the development 
of occupational carreras and the program in basic sciences. The 
ten-year national program of economic development, ^Ich CORFO 
(Corporaci^n de Fomento de la Producci6n) prepared, projected eco- 
nomic activities that would be Initiated or extended in various 
parts of the country. Data about the use of human and material 
resources in Chile were found in the 1956 Industrial Census, the 
Third National Census of Manufactures, the Third National Census 
of Livestock, and the studies of emplo 3 rment and unemployment by 
the Institute of Economics at the University of Chile. Staff members 
of the DEG visited various localities in order to confer with of- 
fici.'s7ts of chambers of commerce, regional offices of CORFO, the 
National Bank of Chile, professional associations, the National 
Health Service, business and agricultural organizations, educational 
Institutions, and municipal and provincial governments. These 
consultations brought information about the possibility of employment 
In specific fields, the relations which newly trained professionals 
would have with personnel and employers In the community, and the 
social and professional acceptance that graduates of the Colleges 
would probably experience (U. de Chile, DEG, 1963b). The outcome of 
these Inquiries, which were the basis of analysis by DEG and the 
staffs of the new Colleges, was the evolving curricular plan for 
carreras . 

The Master Plan of the Regional Colleges states, "The planning 
of intermediate- level careers to je offered in the colleges pre- 
supposes the existence of studies on human resources at the national 
and regional levels." (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, p.60) When the Master 
Flan was prepared in 1964, INSORA had completed studies of human 
resources at the higher professional level in medicine, architecture, 
dietetics, and engineering (U. de Chile, INSORA, 1962; 1964). The 
DEG used these studies and others. Including Doris Krebs’ (Krebs, 1961; 
Krebs and Rogan, 1962) analyses of nursing needs and resources in Chile 
and the more general study hy Platt, Loeb, and Davis (1964). INSORA' s 
two studies of the regional needs of the Temuco, La Serene, and Anto- 
fagasta zones were Judged to be especially useful in determining the 
Intermediate-level carreras which the Colleges offered In those 
areas. Subsequently, tha DEG obtained from CORFO a preliminary study 
of regional needs for intermediate-level manpower in five regions of 



Chile (CORFO, 1964). The department also conferred with officials 
of international and national institutions, as well as of govern- 
mental and private agencies, concerning the training of professionals 
at the intermediate level (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, pp.61— 63). 

By 1964 the three functioning Regional Centers provided pre- 
paration in 11 two- to three -year carreras. Listings closely re- 
sembled the group of offerings two years earlier. Studies of sta- 
tistics and of cooperatives had been planned and introduced for 
later incorporation as specialties of the carrera in administration, 
and a new carrera in building technology had been organized. At 
this point seven faculties of the university were collaborating with 
the Colleges by sponsoring carreras appropriate to their respective 
jurisdictions in agronomy, architecture, chemistry and pharmacy, 
economics, law, medicine, and philosophy and education. 

During the first half of the 1960s, DEG, together with the staffs 
of the Regional Colleges, made a sustained attempt to ascertain re- 
gional and national needs for professional manpower at the intermedi- 
ate level. Occupations in this category were dimly defined, and re- 
liable data were scarce. Risks were considerable in determining which 
inte .Tnediate-level carreras to offer, but educational objectives and 
potential contributions of future graduates were deemed of prevailing 
importance. The pioneering Chilean educators in the Regional College 
program deserve admiration and respect for their initiative and selec- 
tivity. 

The procedure for introducing short carreras, the only type 
which could be completed in the Colleges up to 1965, was first to have 
consultations among DEG staff members, representatives of the appro- 
priate faculty, and administrators and instructors from the Regional 
Colleges. Second, a provisional plan of study was Introduced In one 
or more of the Centers, and, following a review by the faculty repre- 
sentative and further consultation if necessary, the carrera was then 
considered for approval or disapproval by the faculty. If the carrera 
and professional degree was approved, it then could be authorized by 
the University Superior Council. Accordingly, the degree of professor 
primario was authorized in 1961; in 1963, final approval was given 
to carreras in home guidance and in administration. At least 6 of the 
11 carreras which the Colleges were offering the following year still 
were being considered by faculties. Prolonged deliberation or delays 
in approving carreras were, to some extent, to be expected in an 
academic setting, but they doubtlessly added to the worries of those 
in the Regional Centers. Additional carreras were not formally ap- 
proved until 1965. During 1965-1967, a cluster of specializations 
were authorized, probably reflecting the more secure status of the 
Colleges after they were transformed into Centres universitarios. 



Transfer .Policies 



The policy of the Regional Centers is to arrange for student 
transfers to another Center, when necessary, so that a student who 
"begins a carrera has reasonable assurance of being able to complete 
it. Although procedures are not always regularized, students who 
are in good standing seem to have little difficulty in transferring 
from one Center to another, as long as they remain in the same 
carrera. 

One of the original functions of the Regional Colleges was to 
prepeure students for transfer to the faculties and schools of the 
university. The plan of general studies, eis conceived for the 
Regional Colleges, did not coincide with the carrera requirements 
of faculties in the xmiversity; transfer to a faculty or profession- 
al school after two years of study could be effected only with the 
approval of the faculty concerned. In some cases students took 
parallel courses in the Centers and the remednder of the carrera in 
Santiago. Thus, transfer to a faculty often prolonged considerably 
the period of university study. 

By 196 U transfer opportunities existed in the Faculties of 
Philosophy and Education, Fine Arts, Medicine, and Legal and Socied 
Sciences (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, pp. 66-70). Agreements between 
these faculties and individual Regional Colleges were arranged 
through the DEG’s coordinating services. At Temuco and La Serena 
qualified students were able to complete the first two years of the 
carrera for the preparation of secondary school teachers in Spanish, 
English, French, history and geography, mathematics, and biology. 

The students then studied the three remaining years of their five- 
year program in the Faculty of Philosophy and Education at Santiago. 
Likewise, the College at La Serena offered two years of the program 
for the preparation of secondary school teachers in plastic arts. 
Students who completed this specialization then transferred to the 
third year of study in the same carrera at the^Faculty of Pine Arts. 
Similar arrangements were available in nursing and in cbstetrics, 
so that students could transfer to the corresponding schools in the 
Faculty of Medicine. By agreement with the Southern University and 
the National Health Service, the College at Temuco offered the first 
two years of the carrera in nursing, with students transferring to 
Southern Itoiversity for the third year of study. A similar plan ' 
was effected for students preparing to be secondary school teacher . 

In spite of the headway \*ich was made toward facilitating 
transfers during the first foi:^ yecrs 6f R{agioaal CoU.ege activities, 
the way had not been easy. Faculties and schools weve accustomed 
to admitting students to the first year of study; transfer students 



were rare. The change of the Regional Colleges to centros universi- 
tarios tended to reduce local interest in transfer arrangements , for 
the Centers then could aspire to offer Carreras with a duration of 
four or more years. Transfer cameras, which could be completed only 
by transferring to another campus, nearly disappeared in 1968 when 
the Centers were included in the universitywide program of admissions 
(see Chapter 7). By 1969, however, a few transfer carreras still 
existed. For example, students in the civil construction technology 
camera could complete only the first year of study at the Osomo 
Center. Thereafter it was necessary to transfer to the School of 
Engineering in the Faculty of Physical Sciences and Mathematics in 
ordf”' to complete the program. Similarly, at Iquique, students who 
cor.'v-1-eted two years of preparation for secondary school teaching 
could transfer to the Antofagasta Center in order to complete the 
five-year program. 

Perhaps more than ever before, the need exists to facilitate the 
transfer of students from one campus to another, especially to the 
university in Santiago. A transfer system would be advantageous for 
students and would be conducive to less duplication of programs as 
well as better utilization of resoixrces. 

Recent Development of Carreras 

At the opening of the academic year in March 1969 , the eight 
University Centers offered 34 complete carreras.^ This was 23 more 
than were available five years before. Eleven of these included 
subjeot concentrations for the preparation of secondary school 
teachers. New carreras were: public administration, medical ad- 

ministration assistance, nutrition and dietetics, obstetrics, nursing, 
social work, public health technology, civil constyniction technology, 
electronics, design, library science, nursery school teaching, and 
secondary school teaching, with .specializations in manual arts, 
plastic arts, biology, Spanish, integral design, musical education, 
English, mathematics, chemistry, physics, and history. ^ 

Additional flexibility, including responsiveness to the lack of 
employment opport\inities for graduates, was shown by curtailment or 
adaptations of the curriculums of the Centers. For example, the 
special two-year carrera in primary teaching finally had been dis- 
placed entirely in all Centers by the regular three-year program for 



A five-year parallel carrera to prepare craftsmen ( artifices ) 
was scheduled to be introduced in 1970 at Antofagasta and Arica. 

A three-year carrera in public accounting was to begin at Arica and 
Iquique. (U. de Chile, Secretaria Tec'nica de Sedes Universitarias , 

1970 , pp.37, 65 ). 
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the preparation of elementary school teachers. This carrera in- 
cluded specializations in Spanish, English-* natural sciences, social 
sciences, mathematics, and physical education. At Antofsigasta and 
Temuco it was decided to terminate the program for preparing librar- 
ians at the end of I 969 . Oddly enou^, in spite of these actions, 
the 'Sfi.J.ble Center was authorized in the same year to introduce the 
same carrera. Although graduates in social work assistance then 
could receive a university degree rather than the less satisfactory 
diploma of earlier years, the carrera was still scheduled for 
termination at the end of 1969* 

Among the newer carreras , public health technology at Temuco 
was closed to new students ; the last contingent in this carrera 
was scheduled for graduation in 1970. The new carrera in integral 
design, as a specialization in the preparation of secondary school 
teachers, also was to be discontinued. Much of the analysis pre- 
liminary to this type of decision has been done in the individual 
Centers, usuall;y in consultation with the DCCU or its successor, 
the STCU. The final decision is taken by the Superior Council of 
the University Centers. To assist the Council in deciding upon 
such modification for 19^9, the DCCU presented a report on employ- 
ment opportunities and problems in several fields of interest to 
the Centers (U. de Chile, DCCU, I 969 ). 

The continuity and maintenance of the carreras are affected by 
student demand aaid budgetary allocations , as well as employment for 
graduates. A first-year course of study is expected to have a 
minimum enrollment of 25 students , and enrollments in the day and 
the evening carreras are mutually exclusive. In some Centers one 
or two carreras are offered both in the day and the evening, but 
owing to budgetary limitations, evening programs generally tend to 
be restricted. If mixing the younger day students with the adult 
employed group in the evening were feasible, some occasional econ- 
omies and educational benefits might result. 

Required courses in each carrera are scheduled and taken by 
students in semester and yearly blocks. This scheduling permits a 
Center to suspend offering one or more years of a carrera in a 
given academic year. For example, it may be decided not to offer 
the second-year courses of a carrera, a technique Judged necessary 
in order to operate within current budgets. Admittedly, such actions 
cause hardship to those who expect to advance to the year of work 
net being offered, or to repeat that year because of scholarship 
difficulties. During I 969 every Center made one or more adjustments 
of this kind in its scheduling. These actions have aroused ob- 
jections from instructors (Hemiindez, 1969, p.lO), and-eomments of 
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residents in the Centers* communities indicate some criticism of 
this practice. The Centers could probably do more to secure com- 
munity understanding of the reasons necessary for such decisions. 

In the sedes of the provinces, in 1970, 13 short carreras 
(created especially by and for the Regional Centers) were available 
to students that the University in Santiago did not offer. ^ Two 
years earlier , the University Centers of the provinces had more than 
twice the n’Jmber of students enrolled in short carreras than the 
University in Santiago. The latter hu'^ 2,519 students in this / _ 
category, the University at Valparaiso students, and the eight 
Centers 5,TT6 students (U. de Chile, Oficina de Planificacion, 

1969b, P.J4O5). The short carreras all were planned to prepare stu- 
dents for intermediate-level professional careers, and some are now 
offered in Santiago, where faculties use the same courses of study 
as the University Centers. The specializations there include con- 
struction technology, electronics, drafting, library science, ob- 
stetrics, elementary school teaching, and administration, with 
empheisis on sales and on cooperatives. 



TRENDS AND ANALYSIS OF ENROLLMENT IN CARRERAS 

In 1^69, the Centers registered enrollments in 3^ different 
carreras. A ftw of these, as already stated, were scheduled for 
discontinuance or consolidation at the end of the year. Table 
16 shows that the number of carreras having enrollments in the ei^t 
Centers ranged from 6 in Iqiiique to 21 at La Serena and at Temuco. 

The choices available to students vary considerably among the Centers. 
The concentration of carreras in the various Centers may have 
considerable use as one criterion for futxire curriculum development. 
Duplication of carreras could be warranted if student demand and 
employment opportunities, together with available resources, are 
sufficient to support it. Duplication of carreras also widens the 
geographical choice for students who may have mobility as a result 
of family ties in several locations. ^ 

Table IT presents, in the order of frequency, the carreras 
which the University Centers offered in 1969» the duration of each 
program, and the number of Centers which had student enrollments in 



^STCU data supplied July 15, I97O; see also U. de Chile 
Institute de Investigaciones Estadlsticas , I969, pp. 15-17. 

6rhis total excludes double-counting of the same carreras which 
are offered separately in the day and in the evening. 




TABLE l6 



Carreras Registering Enrollments In ItaiTcrslty Centers , 1969 



Center 




NTffliber of Carreras 


Arica 




10 


^I(iuique 




6 


Antofagasta 




18 


La Serena 




21 


Talca 




17 


^{uble 




Ik 


Temuco 




21 


Osomo 




13 

4 



Source: U. de Chile. STCU, Boletln Informatlvo . Anb 4. Nol 6. Mayo 

de 1970, p.26. 



the specified carreras. Fifteen carreras were offered by f our^ or more of 
the eight Centers. Two were given in all Centers, elementary school 
teaching and secondary school teaching in mathematics. Seven 
campuses provided specializations in home guidance and secondary 
school teaching of English. In general, carreras offered in several 
branches are distributed geographically among Centers north and 
south of Santiago*, 11 carreras were scheduled in only one or two 
localities. 

Classification of Carreras 



For cltirity, the carreras hare been classified under four 
headings: agriculture and rural development; administration, 

technology, and applied arts; health services; and education 
(Table IS). The data indicate considerable distribution of 
enrollment among the four classifications, which reflect major 
aspects of social reform and economic development in Chile. The 
principal defect of the earrera pattern is the absence , except for 
electronics, of technlccd specializations which are related to 
engineering, Assmlng support is forthcoming tron the univeraity's 
school of engineering, coopfiratlve programs inlg^t be developed in 
coU.aboratlon with canpuses of the Stacte Technical lAilversity and with 
the University of the North. Although the distribution of enrollment in 
the University Centers does not necessarily correlate with any con- 
ceptions of national priorities regarding sectorial development, the data 
do demonstrate that attention has been given to agriculture, business and 
industry, health services, and education.. It Is not evident that 
the important areas such as mining and transportation have received 
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Centers Offering Carreras, 1969 



Carrera Diiratlon of Carrera 

(in order of frequency) (in years) 


No. of Centers 


Elementary school teaching 


3 


8 


Secondary school teaching, 
mathematics 


5 


8 


Home guidance 


3 


7 


Secondary school teaching, 
English 


5 


7 


Adfflini st rat i on 


3 


6 


Agricultural technology 


2.5 


6 


Secondary school teaching, 
biology 


5 


f 


Applied arts 


3 


>» 


Drafting technology 


2 


k 


Medical technology 


u 


k 


nursery school teaching 


3 


k 


Nursing 


k 


k 


Nutrition and dietetics 


3 


k 


Secondary school teaching, 
plastic arts 


5 


k 


Social work 


k 


k 


Chemistry technology 


3 


3 


Food technology 


• 3 


3 


Library science 


3 


3 


Obstetrics 


3 


3 


Public administration 


3 


3 


Secondary school teaching: 
Chemistry 


5 


3 


H&ysic3 


5 


3 


Spanish 


5 


3 


Ciyil construction technology 


3 


2 


Construction technology 


2 


2 


Secondary school teaching, 
music 


k 


2 


Social voxk assistance ^ 


2.5 


2 


Design 


5 


1 


Slectronics . 


2 . 


1 


NedJ.cal administration assistance 


2 


1 


Public health technology 


2 


■ 1 


Secondary school teaching: 
Manual arts 


5 


' 1 


Integral design 


5 


1 


History, geography, and 
cItIc education 


5 


1 



Source: U. de Chile, STCU, Boletln Infomatlvo . An'o U, Roe. 5 end .6, 
Septleribre de 1969 and Kaiyo de I 970 . 
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TABLE 18 



Classification and EnroLlntent of Ceorreras 
in Centers , lp69 



Classification and Carrera Enrollment 





Number 


Percentage 


Agriculture and rural development 


Agricultursul technology 


708 


7.6 


Home guidance 




5.1 


Totals 


1,182 


12.7 


Administration, technology and applied arts 




' ■ 


Administration 


721 


7.7 


Public administration 


293 


3.1 


Construction technology 


1»8 


0.5 


Civil construction technology 


■ 67 


0.7 


Drafting tbqljiialogy 


28 U 


3.0 


Chemistry technology . 


289 


3.1 


Pood technology 


16 U 


1.8 


Electronics 


112 


. 1.2 


Design 


30 


0.3 


Applied arts 


188 


2.0 


Totals 


2,196 


23.4 


Health services 


Nursing 


491 


5.3 


Nirtrition and dietetics 


326 


3.5 


Obstetrics 


167 


1.8 


Medical administration assistance 


37 


0.4 


Medical technology 


•216 


2.3 


Public health technology 


38 


0.4 


Social vorh assistance 


13 


0.1 


Social work 


5l»l 


5.8 


Totals 


1.829 


19.6 


Education 


Elexaentary school teaching 


1,537 


16.4 


Nursery school teaching 


260 


2.8 


Secondary school teaching, all specializations 


• 2,226 


23,8 


Manual arts 


. 5 


0.1 


Plastic arts 


171 


1.8 


Integral design 


• 17 


0.2 


Music 


85 


0.9 


English 


674 


7.2 


Spanish 


139 


1.5 


History, geography, and civic education 


24 


0.3 


Biology 


530 


5.7 


Chemistry 


98 


1.0 


Physics 


70 


0.7 

I.O 


Library science 


89 7 


Totals 


4.U2 


44.0 


Unclaaaified* 


26 


0.3 


Totals, all carreras 


9.345 


100.0 


Source: U, de Chile, STCU. 







Calculations by author* 

^Includes 26 artesanoa vhieh the Antofagasta Center re])orted but vhich were 
not classified in specific carreras^ 



adequate consideration, but criticism is not warranted \inless need 
for specialized manpower exists or is imrainent in these areas. 

Teaching carreras comprise a significant concentration of 
enrollment: ^3 percent of the Centers' students were preparing to 

be teachers in nursery school, elementary school, or secondary 
school. Nearly one-fourth of all students were in one of the 
special.ized carreras of secondary school teaching. Within this 
field, student interest in terms of registration was highest in the 
specializations of English, biology, and mathematics, respectively. 

Within the health services, attracting nearly one-fifth of the 
students, the heavier eniollments were in social work, nursing, 
and nutrition. Medica3. technology and obstetrics both had sub- 
stantial registrations. Considerable dispersion was evident in 
the category of administration, technology, and applied arts. Nearly 
half of the enrollment in this group was in the two administration 
carreras. Substantial interest also was shown in chemistry tech- 
nology, drafting, applied arts, and food technology. In the cate- 
gory of agriculture and rural development, the programs in agricul- 
ttiral technology and home guidance attracted approximately one- 
eighth of all the students in the Centers. A considerable number 
of the specializations had comparatively low enrollments. Thirteen 
carreras each were credited with fewer than 100 students. Several 
of these (social work, assist an ce , public health technology, library 
science, and construction technology) were being discontinued or 
curtailed. An additionsil number, including chemistry and physics 
for secondary school teaching, were relatively new. In a few in- 
stances, including the specializations in chemistiy, physics, and 
music, present resources in the Centers would hardly warrant more 
growth at this time. 

Continuity of Carreras 

In 1969 , approximately three-fourths of the toted enrollment in 
the Centers vras concentrated in 12 of the 3U carreras,. All carreras 
in this group (see Table i9) were offered in three or more of the 
Regional Centers. An analysis of the enrollments in the respective 
years of these carreras should suggest their relative stability and 
the student attrition rate, A Judgment with respect to attrition, 
however, must be ten 5 )ered by an allowance for the growth in the 
enrollment of the Centers and shifts of students toward or away 
from individual carreras. First-year enrollments reflect this 
growth and therefore are likely to be relatively high, regardless 
of retention rates (see Chapter T). 

In view of the brief experience which the majority of the Centers 



have had with their carreras, the stability and continuity of these 
high-enrollment carreras are impressive. These elements are 
indicated in Table 19 by the mean year-of-study enrollments in 
carreras, which ranged from 21 in home guidance to ll4 in elementary 
school teaching in the first year of study. In the second-year 



TABIE 19 

Means and Ranges » Center EnroUnenta , by Selected Carreras « I969 



CarreraB, in order of total enrollnent 


Pirat Tfear 




Second Year 


Third Year 


1 

1 ^ 






Mean 


High 


Lav 


Mean 


High 


Low 


Mean 


High 


Lov 


Mean 


High 


Lov 




Elementary teaching 


n** 


218 


35 


03 


lltS 


40 


55 


90 


24 










Adninistration 




92 


*40 


*»7 


73 


29 


39 


62 


23 










Agricultural technology 


37 


k'S 


25 


35 


59 


16 


46 


95 


31 










Secondary school teaching, English^ 


39 


65 


23 


25 


34 


17 


17 


32 


10 


27 


88 


12 




Social work 


Uq 


U6 


30 


31 


37 


25 


30 


30 


26 


34 


66 


18 




Secondary school teaching, biology^ 


h3 


61 


29 


2l» 


32 


9 


18 


22 


13 


13 


23 


7 




Kursing 


39 


k9 


33 


50 


60 


35 


18 


20 


15 


20 


2h 


16 




Hone guidance 


21 


25 


lit 


27 


51 


10 


31 


54 


13 










Secondary school teaching, matheiiiatiett^ 


28 


**9 


19 


13 


20 


9 


10 


l4 


6 


6 


10 


3 




Nutrition and dietetics 


30 


39 


22 


21 


30 


— 


24 


33 


10 










Public adainistration 


36 


39 


33 


2li 


31 


l6 


25 


42 


7 










Chemistry technology 


3*i 


U6 


25 


33 


48 


21 


19 


44 


/l7 










Source: u, do Chile, 5TCU. Boletin Xnforaativo. 
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Calculations by author, 

*rifth year enrollaents were' regletered for'eeconduy echool teadiin«, the onlr flTe-Tear earrer* la the Ctatere. 
Average enrollaenta for the three apecielizations, in the fifth year, ranged frea 7 to ill ntudenta; the hlgbeat 
froa 9 to 20, the lotfeat froa S to 10 atudenta. . 




work, mean enrollments were lower in the large majority of the 
carreras, extending from a minimum of 13;in secondary school teaching, 
specialization in mathematics, to 83 in elementary school teaching. 
Increased means in the second year of study probably were the result 
of a hi^ rate of repetition in the specific year and program. In 
the majority of the selected carreras, the third-year average en- 
rollments were below those in the second year of study. 

Examination of the maximum year-of-study enrollments of individual 
Centers offering the respective carrereis indicates that multiple sec- 
tions of the same courses are, or should be, given in some programs, / 
This is pertinent to elementary school teaching, nursing, home guid- 
ance, chemistry technology, and specializations in secondary school 
teaching. The low-enrollment data in nearly all cases appear adequate 
as a basis for allocating resources to support the continuance of the 
specified carreras in one or more of the University Centers, Criteria 
for reaching such a decision, however, should include employment op- 
portunities for graduates, student demand, relationship of speciali- 
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zation to regional needs, availability of suitable instructors and 
faculties , and relative importance of alternative use of funds which 
are expended on a given carrera. 

Aside from students' dropping out or transferring occasionally 
to other carreras or insitutions, the type of enrollment data in 
Table 19 wovild reflect a number of influences over a period of years. 
These include shifts in employment opportunities within individual 
occupations, the repetition of a year's work by students who have 
had academic difficulties, and the greater dispersion of enrollments 
as more carreras are added to the curriculum. 

Short an d Long Carreras 

Current emphasis of the University Centers may be seen by study- 
ing the distribution of carrera enrollments classified by the length 
of the individual programs. Scrutinizing enrollment distribution 
between the short and the long carreras assists in interpreting 
curricular trends and the extent to which the branches in the pro- 
vinces are adhering to their original function of preparing students 
for emerging middle-level professions. Reference to the individual 
Centers also may show whether or not divergent tendencies are apparent 
among them. Table 20 presents 1969 enrollments for the 19 short 
carreras in the respective Centers; ttotals range from 1,1482 students 
at Temuco to 130 at Iquique. While carreras with total enrollments 
less than 100 have been schedtiled for termination, curtailment, or 
modi fi cat i (XI, the one exception is medical administration assistance, 
a new carrera offered only at Talca. 

Table 21 presents enrollment in the long-term carreras of the 
respective Centers; the total figure of 3,50l4 is substantially below 
that of 5»815 for the short-term carreras. Two of the Centers — 

La Serena and Antofagasta~each had more than 20 percent of the total 
enrollment of all Centers in long carreras. Temuco 's €uid Talca 's 
enrollments were only slightly below that level; the other Centers 
were well below that figure. Of 15 long carreras, 11 were special- 
izations in secondary school teaching. As a result of an agreement 
with the Ministry of Education, specializations in manual arts and 
in plastic arts have been introduced in the preparation of secondary 
school teachers. Now, employment opportunities in these areas are 
lacking because curricular plans shifted away frcan these fields in 
the program of secondary school reform. 

It is desirable in Chile that projected employment opportxmities 
for graduates, rather than mere growth of enrollment, be a fundamental 
criterion for guiding the expansion of individual carreras. Present 
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TABLE 20 



Center Enrollnente in Short Carreras, I 969 



Short-term carreras 


Arica 


Iquique 


Antofar* 


La Serena 


Talc a 


ifuble 


Temuco 


Osomo . 


Totals 








gaata 














Four semesters 




















Construction technology 










31 






17 


U8 


Drafting technology 






68 


58 


72 




66 




284 


Public health technology 














38 ' 




38 


Medical assistance 










37 








37 


Electronics 














112 




112 


Five oeraesters 




















Social work assistance 








2 








11 


13 


Agricultural technology 


82 






89 


lUo 


111 


197 


09 


7 O 8 


Three years 




















Administration 


168 


51 




115 


156 


76 


135 




721 


Public admin 1st ration 






101 






78 




llU 


293 


Chemistry technology 


69 






82 






138 




289 


Food technology 






32 


107 








25 


164 


Civil construction technology 








25 








k2 


67 


(one year only) 




















Applied arts 










72 


UU 


65 


7 


166 


Nutrition and dietetics 






77 




93 


78 


78 




326 


Obstetrics 






69 




26 




72 




167 . 


Home guidance 


65 


39 




80 


86 


62 


105 


37 


474 


Elementary school teaching 


102 


Uo 


301 


85 


152 


365 


362 


130 


1.537 


Nursery school teaching 


71 




79 


30 






80 




260 


Library science 






20 






35 


3U 




89 


Totals 


577 


130 


767 


673 


865 


6 U 9 


1,U62 


U 72 


5.815 


Source: U. de Chile, STCU. 







TABLE 21 

Center Enrollments in Long Csrreras, 


1969 








Long-term carreras 


Arica 


Iquique 


Antofa- La Serena 
gaata 


Talc a Iluble 


Temuco 


Osomo 


Totals 


Four years 




















Medical technology 


20 




52 


62 


82 








216 


Nursing 






108 


116 


106 




161 




491 


S«.condary school teaching. 










58 


27 






85 


Music 




















Social vork 






135 


115 


118 




173 




541 


Five years 




















Design 












30 






30 


Secondary school teaching: 




















Manual arts 






5 












5 


Plastic tLrtn 






23 


80 




20 




48 


171 


Integral design 












17 






17 


English 


74 


4o 


126 


138 


114 


86 


96 




674 


Spanish 


70 






26 






43 




139 


History, geography, and 








24 










24 


civic education 




















Biology 




38 


l4o 


109 


92 




120 


31 


530 


Chemistnr 






52 


24 






22 




98 


Physics 






33 


13 






24 




70 


Mathematics 


63 


42 


54 


67 


84 


32 


47 


24 


413 


Totals 


227 


120 


728 


774 


654 


212 


686 


103 


3,504 



Source: U. de Chile, STCU. 
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TABLE 22 

Distribution of Centers’ Total Enrollment 
by Duration of Carreras, I 969 



Carreras Enrollment 



Duration Group 

(N) (it) (N) [%) 



Short carreras 






5,815 


62.2 


Two yoar.^ 


519 


5.5 






Five semesters 


721 


7.7 






Three years 


>♦,575 


>♦9.0 






Long carreras 






3.50U 


37.5 


Four years 


1,333 


1 U .3 






Five years 


2,171 


23.2 






Total enrollment in 


9,319 


99.7 


9,319 


99.7 


carreras 










Unclassified 


26 


.3 


26 


.3 


Totals 


9,3>^5 


100.0 


9,3k3 


100.0 



Source: U. de Chile, STCU. 

Calculations by author. 
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resovirces of the university, or the nation, cemnot Justify un- 
necessary duplication of carreras or the vaste of human resources 
in preparing excessive numbers for professional specializations that 
offer few opportunities or have little likelihood of expanding. 

Table 22 contains a sxanmary of the numerical and percentage distri- 
bution of enrollment in short and long carreras. Preparation for 
intermediate-level careers (programs less than four years) occupied 
62.2 percent of all students in the regional branches; the majority 
of the group were studying in three-year carreras. Only 5*5 percent 
of the Centers' total enrollment were engaged in two-year courses, 
while more than one-third were in long carreras. E:^rience in other 
countries indicates that two years of intensive stu^ at the post- 
secondary level are adequate to prepare qualified persons for many 
different careers. The sedes could contribute much to national 
development by aggressively seeking to provide training for emerging 
careers below the top professional level. 

Unless priorities and functions of regional sedes are clearly 
delineated in the reform movement, the unique possibilities of these 
institutions may be dissipated by disproportionate dedication to 
prolonged carreras, which, even in a developing. society concerned 
with educational reform, still are symbols of prestige. Jarry 
(1970, pp, 32-35) concludes that there are significant differences 
in the factors which affect the choice of a long or short carrera. 
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An unfavorable economic situation is a ma;)or reason for students' 
deciding to study in a short carrera. In choosing to follow a long 
carrera, important influences are the student’s family and the 
secondary school which he has attended. 

/ 

It may be recalled that, in the field inquiry of this study, 
the large majority of respondents in the University Centers said 
that the functions of their respective campuses included general 
education, teaching in the basic sciences, and offering short- and 
long-term carreras for the preparation of professionals. The di- 
rectors and coordinators of studies in the Centers generally viewed 
with favor the coexistence of short- and long-term carreras. Several 
respondents reported that students in the four- and five-year programs 
positively influence those in the shorter programs. Foior of the 
five coordinators indicated that differences between the two types 
of carreras did not interfere with the quality or appropriateness 
of instruction; the situation evidently tends to be-=stimulating and 
educational for students in both groups. In some cases, such as 
in general education an, I basic sciences, students intermingle and 
one group may be stimulated by the experiences and reactions of the 
other. Sometimes,, too, it is feasible for a student to transfer from 
one type of carrera to another within the same Center. Althougli all 
degrees awarded upon completion of a carrera are university degrees, 
one director did comment that a degree granted in a long carrera gives 
the recipient more status than one in a short carrera. 

Carreras for Erening Stadanta 

Carreras offered to evening students are basically the same as 
those given in the day program, except that due to limitations of 
evening class hours, the evening carreras may take longer to complete 
than those studied during the day: a three-year carrera for day 

students may take four years for completion in the evening. Stu^nts^ 
usually attend evening classes four or five hours per evening, Monday 
throu^ Friday. 

However, selection of evening carreras is severely limited; only 
six different specializations were available in 1969, making a cu- 
mulative total of l6 carrera offerings at the eight Regional Campuses 
(Table 23}. Five Centers offered the specialization in administra- 
tion, and four included elementary school teaching. Three Centers 
offered the carrera in public administration. Prepeuration for 
secondary school teaching, with specialization in music, was avail- 
able at two campuses. The concentrations in public health technology 
and drafting technologj'- were each given in one of the Centers. 

The Center at Chilian, in the province of Sbble, led the Centers 
in the number of evening carreras offered, Thi^ situation may have 
been stimulated by the fact that the people of Nuble tax themselves 



directly in order to support completely the Center in their region. 
(See Chapter 10). The Center at La Serena did not include any evening 
Carrera in its curric\iliam. Only a few of the evening carreras in 
1969 operated with enrollments in all years of the respective sequen- 
ces. Several had enrollments only in the final year of the program, 
for the demand was not adequate to justify continuing to admit first- 
year students. 

TABLE 23 



Day and Evening Carreras, By Standard Diiration, 1969 



University Centers 


2-3 years 
. Day • Evening 


14- 

Day 


5 years 
Evening 


All carreras 
Day Evening 


Arica 


6 


2 


1* 


— 


10 


2 


Iquique 


1 


2 


3 


“ 


k 


2 


Antofagasta 


8 


2 


10 


“ 


18 


2 


La Serena 


.10 


“ 


11 


“ 


21 


— 


Talca 


9 


1 


6 


1 


15 


2 


'liuble 


• 8 


3 


5 


1 


13 


k 


Temuco 


12 


3 


8 


— 


20 


3 


psomo 


9 


1 


3 


“ 


12 


1 


Totals 


63 


ik 


50 


2 


113 


16 



Source: U. de Chile, STCU. 



Tables 24 and 25 provide data of evening and day carrera enroll- 
ments in the individual Centers. Evening enrollment is concentrated 
in the short-term specializations. Except for the two carreras in 
the teaching of music, the four- and five-year specializations have 
not been considered feasible for the evening schedule. Student at- 
trition is worrisome in some cases. The mere length of the carrera 
may be a deterrent to employed adults. Moreover, formal education 
for a second career has little, if any, following in Chile. Uni- 
versity-level evening education is still relatively new in Chile. 
Principal interest thus far in the provinces is in training for 
management, public administration, and elementary teaching. It is 
likely that , as socioeconomic development proceeds in Chile , more 
and more employed adults will become aware of new opportunities and 
will seek additional training and education. The Regional Centers, 
as well as other institutions, have considerable responsibility for 
informing their communities about such developments and attracting 
older students who wish to improve themselves. It is ejignificant 
that the university’s preliminary proposal for a new organic statute 
includes a commitment to develop evening studies for workers (U. de 
Chile, Congreso Universitario Transitorio, 19T0, p.28). Admittedly, 



TABLE 2k 



DiatriBution of Enrollment in the University Centers, by Day and Evening Carreras, 1969 





2- 


■3 years 


U-5 


years 




All 


Carreras*^ 


University Centers 


Doy 


Evening 


Day 


Evening 


(») 


Day 

(;«) 


Evening 
(N) it) 


Arlca 


h29 


ll*6 


227 


— 


656 


7.9 


ll*8 


15.0 


Iquique 


39 


91 


120 


— 


159 


1.9 


91 


9.3 


Antofagasta 


750 


17 


728 


— 


I.U78 


17.7 




l*.l* 


La Serena 


673 


— 


771* 


— 


1,****7 


17.3 


— 


— 


Tales 


709 


156 


596 


58 


1.305 


15.6 


21I* 


21.7 


liable 


737 


112 


185 


27 


922 


11,0 


139 


ll*,l 


Temaco 


1,172 


310 


686 


— 


1.858 


22,2 


310 


31.5 


Osomo 


**33 


39 


103 


— 


536 


6,1* 


39 


1*.0 


Totals 


** ,9**2 


873 


3,i*19 


85 


8,361 


100,0 


981* 


: 100,0 



Source:-. U. de Chile, STCU. 

Calculations by auth^or. 

®The 1969 data for total enrollment, and its percentage distribution among the Centers, are con-. 
• tained in Tables and 6, Chapter 2. 

This includes 26 artesanos vho were matriculated but not class ifiabl<i within regular Carreras. 



TABLE 25 

Percentage Distribution of Enrollment for each Center 
and for all Centers combined, by Day and Evening Carreras, I969 



University Centers 


, 2-3 year carreras 

Day Evening All 


l*-5 year carreras 
Day Evening All 


Day 


All carreras 
Evening Total 


Arlca 


53.1* 


18,1* 


71.8 


28.2 


— 


28.2 


81.6 


16.4 


100.0 


Iquique 


15.6 


36,1* 


52,0 


1*8.0 


— ‘ 


1*8.0 


63.6 


36.4 


100,0 


Antofagasta 


50,2 


1,1 


51.3 


1*8.7 


— 


1*8,7 


97.2 


2.6 


100.0 


La Serena 


1*6.5 


— 


1*6,5 


53.5 


— 


53.5 


100.0 


— 


100^0 


Tales 


1*6,7 


10,3 


57,0 


39.2 


3.8 


1*3.0 


85.9 


l4.l . 


100.0 


Nuble 


^ 69.5 


10,6 


60.1 


17.1* 


2,5 


19.9 


86.9 


13.1 


100.0 


Temuco 


' 51*. 1 


ll*,3 


68,1* 


31.6 




31.6 


85.7 


i4.3 


100.0 


Osomo 


75.3 


6,8 


8L,1 


17.9 


— 


17,9 


93.2 


6.8 


100.0 


All University Centers 


52,9 


9.3 


62,2 


36.6 


0,9 


37.5 


89.5 


10.5 


100.0 



Source: • T^le 24. 
Calculations by author. 



Note: Percentages in all rcirs but the last one based on total enrollMnt within the respective 
Centers, The last is based on 9,3^^ as 100 percent. 



the successful offering of evening carreras, in their present form, 
is difficult. The introduction of a credit system, which is regarded 
favorably in the reform deliberations within the University of Chile, 
would permit needed flexibility in the scheduling of courses. Cer- 
tainly a steady diet of classes five nights per week might dim the 
enthusiasm of many employed adults. A little more time for indepen- 
dent study and for other normal pursuits would be salutary. 

Sex Distribution in Carreras 



Using data for the 12 carreras with the hipest enrollments in 
1969, Table 26 indicates sex distribution of enrollment. 

. TABLE 26 



Sex Distribution In Centers, 19^9 



Carrera of hipest 
enrollment 


Men 

(N) 


Women 

(N) 


Total 

(N) 


Men 

(%) 


Women 

(jf) 


Total 

{%) 


Elementary school teaching 


370 


1,167 


1,537 


2 U .1 


75.9 


100.0 


Administration 


551 


170 


721 


76 . i» 


23.6 


100.0 


Agricultural technology 


652 


56 


708 


92.1 


■ 7.9 


100.0 


Secondary school teaching, 
English 


169 


1.'35 


67 I 1 


28.0 


72.0 


100.0 


Social vozic 


89 


U 52 


5 UI 


16.5 


83.5 


100.0 


Secondary school teaching, 
biology 


293 


237 


530 


55.3 


1»1».7 


100.0 


Nursing 


10 


U6l 


U 9 I 


2.0 


98.0 


100.0 


Home guidance 


~ 


l»7l» 


1»7J< 


— 


100.0 


100.0 


Secondary school teaching, 
mathematics 


2 U 1 


172 


1»13 


58 .U 


U 1.6 


100.0 


Nutrition and dietetics 


k 


322 


326 


1.2 


98.8 


100.0 


Public administration 


198 


95 


293 


67.6 


32.U 


100.0 


Chemistry technology 


I 6 U 


125 


289 


56.7 


l>3.3 


100.0 


Totals 2 


,761 


U,23b 


6,997 


. 39.5 


60.5 


100.0 



Source: U. de Chile, STCU. 

Calculations by author. 



All or nearly all students in home guidance, nutrition and dietetics, 
and nursing were women, and more than three-fourths in social work 
and elementary school teaching. Women constituted 72 percent of the 
enrollment in secondary school teaching, with specialization in 
English. Men comprised 92 percent of the students in agricultural 





technology exxd made up a large majority in administration and 
public administration. Men registered modest majorities in chemis- 
try technology and in secondary school teaching with specializations 
in mathematics and biology. These data indicate that both men and 
women are admissible to all carreras, and that curricular planning 
in the Regional Centers has taken into consideration occupational 
fields which might be especially appealing to men or to women. 



SUMI'iARY 

The continu5.ng subscription to a nucleus of general education 
and the basic sciences in the short carreras of the Centers is tes- 
timony that human resource development is not regarded merely as a 
process of Osccupational training. The main curricular* pattern in 
the eight Centers of the provinces conveys a deep concern for the 
iTill development of students. A growing number of specializations, 
with durations ranging from two to five years , give evidence of the 
desire and will to prepare students for professional service in 
di f f erent o ccupat ions . 

In the early years of the Regional Colleges it was necessary to 
modify the original plan for two years of general studies as a basis 
for further study. In general, however, an equivalent of more than 
a semester of a two- or three-year carrera still is devoted to general 
education. Requirements and electives in general education have 
varied with the characteristics and subject orientation of the spe- 
cific carrera. Analysis of the four- and five-year parallel carreras 
of the University Centers reveals a dichotomy in their educational 
goals. By definition, parallel carreras are the same as those which 
the faculties of the University of Chile offer in Santiago. Special- 
isations in nursing and social work do reflect some recognition of 
the importance of general education in preparing students for those 
careers. On the other hand, the carreras in secondary school teach- 
ing contain little, if any, acknowledgment that teachers, too, must 
have a mature understanding of forces and conditions which do and 
will Eiffect their students, as well as themselves, as professionals, 
citizens, and parents. 

The most significant achievement of the University Centers in 
their building of a curriculm is embodied in the twenty or more 
intermediate-level professional carreras which they now offer. Perhaps 
too, an important contribution was made through the two-year carreras 
in elementary school teaching and social work assistance. In spite 
of the difficulties in veering from the established way of doirig things 
the Centers have demonstrated in these and the continuing specializa- 
tions that much can be done in occupational education within a post- 
secondary program of two years. A great\deal of care has been given 



by the Centers, the regulating faculties, and the DEG, DCCU, and 
STCU as coordinating organisms of the university, to the planning 
and development of short carreras. During the first years of the 
'960s a concentrated effort was made to enlist services and sources 
ft lich might assist in determining the suitability of different 
cii,’’reras for individual Regional Colleges. Activities of this kind 
haVv' been less systematic during recent years. 

In spite of uncertainties and obstacles, the University Centers 
have achieved a high measure of continuity and stability in carreras 
which they have introduced. Very few specializations have been 
entirely discontinued, and a number have been consolidated and re- 
organized.. Many adaptations and modifications of carreras, or of 
their scheduling,' have resulted from budgetary limitations and, in 
some instances, from a dearth of employment opportunities for grad- 
uates. 

( 

Early planning of the Regional Colleges placed considerable 
emphasis upon the prospect of students* transferring to the Universi- 
ty of Chile In Santiago after completing general studies or a por- 
tion of a specialization in the provinces. Faculties at first were 
neither receptive to general studies nor to accepting transfer stu- 
dents. Several faculties did agree to admit selected students who 
had begun a certain carrera in a Regional Center. Such arrangements 
have virtually disappeared since the transition of the coleglcs 
reglonales to centros unlversltarlos. 

The distribution of enrollment among the carreras indicated 
considerable spread in the fields of education, health, administra- 
tion, and agriculture; enrollments were heavily concentrated in 
programs for the preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. Further analysis of carrera enrollments provides informa- 
tion which could be useful in determining priorities for the immediate 
future. Approximately three-fourths of the total enrollment of the 
eight sedes in the provinces was concentrated within a dozen carreras; 
the remaining quarter of the enrollment was spread among 22 carreras. 
Yet, only 7 of the 34 specializations were given in one Renter of 
the eight, while 15 of the carreras were offered in four or more of 
the branches. The situation suggests a condition of excessive dup- 
lication and too little specialization among the Centers. 

In view of the early commitment to prepare students for middle- 
level occupations, the University Centers in 1969 had a healthful 
concentration in their short carreras of more than 60 percent of the 
total enrollment, but enrollment of employed evening students was 
light. Short-term carreras for this group have been offered with much 
difficulty. Enrollments in many of the individual carreras of the 
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University Centers Indicated sex preferences which reflected common 
traditional cultural , attitudes toward certain occupations . For 
example, women students were attracted to nursing, while men students 
predominated In agricultural technology. More significantly, a 
substantial majority of Center students were women, which Is contrary 
to the situation In the university at Santiago. 
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CIIAPTER 5 



THE CURRICULUM: DEVELOPMENT, EVALUATION, AND INSTRUCTION 



CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 
Basis for Introducing Carreras 

Earlier references .to the planning of new carreras in the 
Regional Centers have verified the concern of the DEG and the DCCU 
during the early and middle 1960s for occupational studies and the 
ascertainment of regional needs. The concern apparently has per- 
sisted, but during the past several years little relationship has 
been maintained with national agencies in the fields of manpower 
analysis, planning, and economic development. A number of the 
Center directors did express interest in obtaining information prior 
to the introduction of new specializations. One director mentioned 
the use of sources such as studies by the university, national 
plans, euid data gathered by the Center’s office of guidance services. 
Another director commented that inquiries were made in the community 
in order to determine regional needs. For deciding upon the con- 
tinuation of carreras already established, two criteria which several 
directors mentioned were student demand for the specialization and 
the employment opportunities for graduates. 

The hesids of carreras and departments who were interviewed 
were asked- how they became informed of the employment situation 
for graduates, particularly regarding the regional and national 
manpower needs. More than one-third reported that they;-, secured in- 
formation about employment needs in the region from professionals 
in veurious fields. Other means of obtaining regional information 
included visits to employers, requests from employers to the 
Centers, use of publications, meetings of interested persons, and 
studies by the Center or the university. A number of carrera chiefs 
replied that they had no regular means for obtaining such information, 
or that they secured it occasionally by casual and sporadic contacts. 

For ascertaining national needs as indicated by employment op- 
portunities in the respective carrera, nearly one-third of the re- 
spondents reported referring to studies completed by other organiza- 
tions. Several mentioned professional associations, published 
announcements of vacancies, Uiu occasional personal contacts. Most 
important, more than one-third of the group declared that they did 



not know the national need for graduates in the respective carrera 
for which they had a principal responsibility. 

When asked whether the individual Center offers new carreras 
only when financial resources are adequate to provide necessary 
personnel and facilities, directors' responses were contradictory. 

One simply said, "Yes"; another replied that such a condition does 
not occur in Chile. This director endorsed operational planning 
and said that there are two prerequisites for the establishment of 
a new carrera: (l) importance of the proposed program to the 

community, particularly the community's ability to employ futtire 
graduates in the field; and (2) adequate resources, to be determined 
by a study of financial feasibility and the availability of necessary 
personnel, equipment, and facilities. These criteria, except for 
the omission of reference to cost per student and the necessity of 
field practice opportunities in the community, are the same as those 
which were presented in 1968 to the Superior Council of the Uni- 
versity Centers (U. de Chile, Consejo Superior de Centros Universi- 
tarios, 1968b, p.3). 

Procedures for the establishment of new carreras have varied 
little since the foundation of the Regional Colleges. Currently, 
however, the instructors and administrators of the sedes are parti- 
cipating more actively than they did in the formative years. During 
that period the DEG was vested with more authority and responsibility 
than now resides in the Technical Secretariate of the University 
Sedes in the Provinces (formerly Secretaria Tecnica de Centros 
Universitario sl) » Furthermore, the Colleges during their intro- 
ductory period had few staff members who could contribute to the 
planning of a new carrera. 

Initiative for exploring the desirability and feasibility of 
offering a new carrera may arise in the Centers, the STCU, or in a 
faculty at Santiago. Once the outcomes of the proposed training 
are delineated, the representative of the appropriate faculty works 
with staff members of interested Centers, and c\irriculum specialists 
of the Technical Secretariate in the preparation of a plan of study. 
The resulting proposal is submitted to the faculty for its con- 
sideration. Meanwhile, the plan of study is tentatively introduced 
in one or more of the Centers. Subsequent to reviewing visits at 
the Center(s) by the faculty representative and other colleagues. 



■^e symbol STCU will be used as previously to refer to either 
of these organisations, for the new name reflects only a change as 
a resxilt of the sede status of the Centers. 



the faculty may approve the Carrera and the professional degree vhich 
will be graiited to its graduates. Then the Superior Council of the 
University Centers reviews and acts upon the proposal. Final approval 
then majr be given by the Superior Council of the University, whose 
approbation restilts in the rector’s decree of authorization (U. de 
Chile, DCCU, ig68d, pp, 27-29). 

Pl a nni ng of Courses 

The plan of courses at the university level in Chile historically 
has been confined to a schedule of lectures, supplemented by profes- 
sorial lecture notes. But the director and staff of the DEG, and 
subsequently the Coordinating Department of the University Centers , 
devoted much attention to planning individual courses. Objectives 
were specified for each course, so that there mi^t be a logical 
development in the selection of content, activities, bibliography, 
teaching methods, and evaluation procedxires. The DEG used a standard 
outline in preparing the courses of study for the intermediate-level 
Carreras. With regard for the objectives which had been established 
for general education in the Colleges , the department prepared de- 
scriptions of a series of boxirses in the arts, literature, social 
sciences, and natural sciences, as well as in Spanish, English, and 
the general requirement Introduction to University Studies. Coxirses 
in the basic sciences generally were developed by committees Tdiich 
staffs of the intermediate-level carreras selected. Technical and 
professional courses at a more advanced level generally were pre- 
pared by committees of corresponding faculties in Santiago and of 
instructors from the University Centers (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, 
pp. 73-78). 

An illustration of course planning may be drawn from the sequence 
at the Center of Antofagasta prior to its opening. Shortly afterward 
a similar program was carried out at Temuco. The curriculum coor- 
dinator of the DEG met with all instructors at Antofagasta in order 
to explain course planning, general education, instrumental subjects 
such as Spanish and English, and the principles underlying the foun- 
dation of the Regionail Colleges. Further discussion of course ob- 
jectives, content, methods, and evaluation were related to the aims 
and functions of the new type of institution. 

According to a report of this ejcperience; 

The teachers’ attention was cedled to the use of 
modem teaching methods. By talking to them about the 
modem findings in the psychology of learning and by 
insisting on the principle of ’’learning by doing s’! the 
excessive use of the expository method was discouraged. 





and the importance of direct observation, the study 
and reading of originals were stressed. . . . This was 
perhaps the first time in the history of Cliilean 
hi^er education in which a work of this kind had been 
undertaken. . . . Hence the explanations and recommenda- 
tions given for the use of such procedures as discussion, 
case study, role-playing, field trips, and others, were 
not only novel and interesting, bxit rich in possibilities 
for improving their teaching (U. de Chile, DEG, 1963a, 

App. I, p.2). 

The general meeting with the instructors was followed by indi- 
vidual interviews iJi order to discuss planned courses of study. 
Subsequently, through the directors of the respective Centers, the 
curriculum coordinators of the STCU commented upon course plans 
of instructors who communicated with, them. 

Another important work in planning related to the transfer 
courses which the Regional Colleges offered. Those courses pre- 
sumably would be the same as those given in the university at 
Santiago, so that students who completed them might transfer suc- 
cessfully to the university. It was necessary to obtain courses 
of study, laboratory guides, bibliographies, and supplementary 
materials from instructors in the Faculty of Philosophy and Education 

Curriculum Development Activities 

Curriculum development and revision have been facilitated during 
the past decade in a number of ways. Coordinators of the DEG and 
its successor the DCCU visited the Centers to consult instructors 
and conduct brief seminars on curriculum development, evaluation, 
and problems of the individual carreras. Representatives and 
colleagues from the various faculties also have gone to the univer- 
sity's branches in order to review the work being done in the 
carreras which they sponsor, and to assist instructors in resolving 
problems and improving their courses of study. 

A more con^irehensive approach to curriculum improvement has been 
through seminars organized by the centraJL coordinating and service 
bodies for the Centers, with chiefs of carreras and other instructors 
invited to participate. For example, during three weeks of January 
1968 , the DCCU organized a teaching seminar for 28 instructors of 
professional subjects in the health specializations of the Centers. 

It was conducted in collaboration with the school of heedth of the 
university in Santiago. Subjects of the seminar included origin and 
philosophy of the Centers, psychological emd sociological aspects 
of teaching, characteristics of students, selection of content, group 





work techniques, resources and methods of teaching, and evaluation 
procedures (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968a, p.l). 

A similar two weeks* seminar convened in March 1969 for the 
teachers in the nursery school teaching program, and graduates in 
chemistry technology met in August 1969 with the heads of the 
Carrera and the coordinating professor of the StCU to aneilyze the 
new plan of study which wotild be proposed to the Faculty of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy. Also in 1969, as a restilt of an agreement between the 
STCU and representatives of the Faculty of Medicine, separate meetings 
were held of the heads of carreras in nursing, medical technology, 
and obstetrics. In May of the same year, coordinators and instructors 
in the carrera of elementary school teaching convened for three days 
with staff members from the Faculty of Philosophy and Education in 
order to discuss evaluative criteria and indivif ual courses of the 
plan of study (U. de Chile, STCU, 1969, pp. 16-19). 

Students, too, have begun to participate in such activities. 
Student representatives in the carrera of administration met in 
December 1969 with various officials and presented a request to 
change the name of the carrera to business administration. Much 
of the initiative and preliminary planning of these seminars and 
sessions may well be credited to the STCU, which has tried to be 
responsive to the interests of personnel in the Centers. 

Similar group reviews continued in 1970. In March, teachers 
and heads of the carrera in nutrition and dietetics assembled in 
the STCU offices with representatives of the Faculty of Medicine and 
the coordinating professor of the STCU. The purpose of the sessions 
was to analyze the plan of study and to reach agreement on approach- 
ing various problems in the program. Similar discussions again were 
organized for professors and heads of carreras in nursing and nursery 
school teaching. In chemistry technology additional seminars were 
organized to study the establishment of uniform criteria and prac- 
tices for the carrera. It was expected that sopn thereafter a pro- 
posal would be made to the sedes in the provinces , an.d then to the 
Faculty of Chemistry and Pharmacy, that the carrera be extended to 
four years (U. de Chile, OTCU, 1970, pp.ll-llt). 

Early in 1970 the STCU director and staff believed that a series 
of brief conferences should be held with faculty representatives and 
delegates from the Centers to review various, carreras and the programs 
of basic sciences. The resulting projects, which presumably would 
extend also to vocational guidance and library development, were being 
financed by the prior grant from the Ford Foundation to the University 
of Chile. 
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Agreements reached at such seminars are not binding decisions, 
but rather a basis for information and discussion in the Centers and 
in the corresponding faculties at Santiago. The seminar participants 
hope to establish a high degree of consistency in the content and 
activities of the respective carreras. It is too soon to tell whether 
this process will be effective without formal procedures and actions. 

In any event, it is dubious that the current approach to curricular 
review will have much impact upon the original versions of parallel 
courses in the collaborating faculties. 

It is commendable that , even during the several years of reform 
activity and tribulations, a high level of interest in -the^Regional 
Centers has been demonstrated by representatives and others in the 
Faculties of Medicine, Agronomy, Chemistry and Pharmacy, and philosophy 
and Education. The preliminary activities in the STCU and the uni- 
versity as a whole in 1970 seemed auspicious for deeper engagement of 
staff members from other collaborating facxaties in the curricular 
activities and development of the sedes in the provinces. 

Conc ern for Evaluation of Programs 

The 1964 Master Plan states that "Evaluation in the Regional 
University Colleges has been utilized not only to appraise the 
students' achievement, but also to diagnose and so to improve their 
capacity for learning." (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, p.80) Within this 
framework it was evidently intended that the measuring instruments 
which would be developed would also serve to evaluate the educational 
program of the Colleges. 

Prior to 1964 the DEG studied the evaluation principles and 
practices which teachers in the Regional Colleges were applying. Sub- 
sequently, the DEG*s coordinator of evaluation and measurement pre- 
pared and distributed guides on criteria, standards, and procedures 
of evaluation to the' Colleges . Instructions were given on the 
planning, preparation, application, and evaluation of tests. The 
coordinator visited the campuses to study the practices and problems 
of evaluation , and further exchanges of experience and techniques 
of instructors were planned, together with analyses and distribution 
of the achievement tests that teachers used. The DEG planned finally 
to prepare standardized tests for the Colleges, in cooperation with 
their teaching staffs (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, p.82), but this stage 
of tho evaluation program was not realized. Even conceding that the 
objective was a desirable one, the task of serving eig^t growing arms 
of the university in this way^probably was too formidable. 

In IS'68 the DCCU held that eveduation processes were a fundamen- 
tal part of the curriculum development and course revision. In fact , 
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the Department had the principal responsibility for evaluating 
the ei^t Centers as a group (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968d, pA5). 
Evaluative activities were used to determine the extent to which 
the objectives of courses and programs were being realized and to 
consider the expected outcomes in student behavior, selection of 
course content, learning activities, teaching methods and materials , 
bibliographies, and testing. Surely the many sessions of various 
camera groups on curriculum and course development are implicitly, 
if not explicitly, evaluations of accomplishments and disappointments. 

It is difficult to ascertain in what degree and form evaluation 
of the educational programs of the individual Regional Centers actual- 
ly occurs. In five of the Centers the institutional administrators 
judged to be most closely associated with curriculum development were 
asked, "Is there in the Center any systematic way of evaluating the 
plans of study, including professional or technical subjects, general 
education, and the basic sciences?" Two responded "Yes"; three an- 
swered "No." The former group said that evaluation procedure included 
the application of ordinary norms at various times of the year, and 
of joint discussions among the heads of carreras and the coordinator 
of studies. A coordinator of curriculum at the STCU responded to 
the same question by saying that a systematic program of evaluation 
does not exist in the Centers; representatives of some Santiago facul- 
ties do evalmte the results of Center carreras \mder their respective 
jurisdiction, however. They study the results of teaching, teaching 
materiails and equipment, the final examinations, and the characteris- 
tics and reports of field experience and. other practical work. Such 
evaluative activity is done principally at the end of the academic 
year by representatives in the Faculties of Agrcnromy, Medicine, and 
Chemistry and Iharmacy. 

In order to maintain a professioneJ. preparation that is realis- 
tically related to professional practice, it is essential that the 
staffs in the various canreras have regular contacts with practicing 
professionals. In many cases this relationship may be simplified 
by having part-time instructors who fuhctlon principally as profes- 
sionals in the field. Nearly one-half of the responding chiefs of 
carreras reported that they and other members of the teaching staff 
learned of developments in the professions through contacts with 
professionals, with organizations and employers in the region, and 
with professional, associations. Several respondents specified other 
sources, including graduates of the program,. publications , and the 
university schools in Santiago. One-fifth of the group said that 
they received only occasional information. 

Even thou^ systematic or reseeirch-oriented evaluation does not 
characterize evaluation of educational programs in the Centers, or 



in the STCU at this time, an appreciation of the need for evaluation 
is evident. Participants in the evaluation process now include 
administrators, instructors, and students of the Centers, STCU staff 
members, and representatives from 10 of the 13 facilities in Santiago, 
During the early days of the Centers, their staffs had little voice 
in either curriculum development or evaluation. Then the directors 
became active participants and gradually the Centers have assumed 
more and more responsibility. If inter-Center meetings follow care- 
ful reviews among the instructors in each Center, perhaps the best 
evaluation program at this stage is that involved in seminars on 
revision of courses and carreras. To be effective, however, judg- 
ments and agreements must be reached on a base of commonly acknowledged 
objectives for the respective courses or specializations. Agreements 
then shal'ed with teachers and departments in each Center can be an 
excellent basis for fui'ther analysis and evaluation of the individual 
Center’s program in the same field. A process of this kind is con- 
sistent with principles of open discussion, coordination, and de- 
centralization of responsibility and authority. 



Evaluation of Student Achievement 



Considerable care was taken by the University Centers and the 
DCCU to assure that teachers and students had ample guidance and 
information in grading and examination procedures. Common criteria 
were established for evaluating student achievement (U. de Chile, DCCU, 

196Tb). 

In general, the Centers function on a semester basis, each one 
lasting 18 weeks — 16 weeks for teaching and 2 for examination and 
testing. The first semester extends from March to July, the second 
semester from August to December. If the Centers fail to have in- 
struction throughout the scheduled semesters, for reasons of a strike 
or other emergencies , they attempt to regain the lost time by extend- 
ing the school year into the normal student vacation periods at the 
end of the academic year and between semesters. 

An information file on each student’s health records, economic 
situation, aptitudes and interests, vocational plan, grades, and 
attendance is maintained in Center offices of guidance services and 
is available for the instructors’ use. 

At the beginning of each academic period, the instructor is ex- 
pected to prepare a written summary of the academic work which will 
be evaluated in his courses , the forms of evaluation which he will 
use, amd the weighting which he will give to each of the performance 
factors to be evaluated. It is specified that instructors will con- 
sider certain aspects of !?.eaming, such as comprehension of concepts. 
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in the evaluation of students’ work. Grades are given on a 1 to 7 
scale: ?■ very good; 6 good; b more than adequate; U adequate; 3 

deficient; 2 poor; and 1 very poor. Grades are given to students 
periodically during the semester, as well as at the end of the 
semester. Students who have maintained a 75 percent attendance 
record and complied with the requirements of the course are qualified 
to take the final examination. They may do so at the end of the 
semester or the beginning of the next semester. The criteria and 
standards for evaJ.uating the examinations are determined jointly by 
instructors in the respective specialties. A project or other form 
of evaluation may be used if the natvire of the course so justifies. 

If a studest attains a grade of U or above in a co\irse, he may 
enroll in the next course in the same subject as outlined in the 
plan of study for the carrera. A student who fails in a course must 
repeat it the following semester. Special arrangements and alterna- 
tives are specified under the regulations for those who have other 
academic difficulties. Some time limits are specified, but there 
are no procedures for disqualifying a student from further enrollment 

A professional practica (field work, project, or, in some cases, 
a culminating seminar ) is required in each carrera. In order to 
qualify for this part of the program, the student must have passed 
all professional subjects of the carrera prior to taking the practica 

The records of students who apply for graduation are reviewed 
and certified in the Centers. A second analysis is conqjleted at 
the STCU, which, certifies satisfactory completion of all requirements 
for the specific carrera and degree. The appropriate faculty then 
awards the degree in the case of intermediate-level or short carreras 
Degrees for parallel carreras are granted by the rector. The follow* 
ing university degrees may be granted to graduates of the sedes in 
the provinces: 

Agricultural technician ( Tecnico agri^cola ) 

Home counselor ( Orient adora del Hogar ) 

Pood technician ( Te^cnico industrial en alimentos ) ^ 

Assistant in construction technology“ TAsi stent e tecnico en 
const ruccion ) ^ 

Drafting technician ( Pibujyite tecnico ) 

Applied arts technician ( Teci^co artistico ) 

Administrative technician ( T6ct^co administrative ) 

Electronics speciedist ( Electronicol 

Social worker ( Asistente social ) ^ 

Public administration technician ( Tecnico en adnlnlstracion 
publica ) 

State teacher in elementary education ( Profesor de Estado de 
educacion general basica ) 



state tether in secondary education vith a specialization 
( Profesor de Estado en especi alidad ) 

Librarian ( Bibliotecario ) 

Chemistry laboratory technician ( Laboratorista quimico ) 
Nutritionist ( Nutrlcionista ) 

Obstetrics practitioner ( Matron a ) 

Nurse ( Enfermero ) ^ 

Medical assistant ( Asistente medico admin i st r at iyo ) 

Public health technician ( Tecnico en saneamiento l 

« 

This; listing does not specify degrees applicable to the carrereis of 
medical technology ( tecnologf^a medica ) , nursery school teaching 
( educadora de parvulos ), and public accoimting ( contador publico ) 

(U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968d, Appendix VI). Every person who receives 
a degree or title upon completing one of the authorized carreras 
in a sede of the provinces legally is a professional university 
graduate (U. de Chile, STCU, 1970, p. 17). This policy tends to re- 
duce differences in prestige attached to certain carreras. Perhaps 
too, it will preclude difficulties that some graduates of short 
carreras have had in the past in not being recognized as professionals. 



PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

A number of special problems of curriculum development in the 
sedes relate to regional and national manpower needs, the influence 
of professional associations, competition of other institutions of 
higher education, the supervision by Santiago faculties, and intra- 
university and inter-university communication. 

In view of the previous discussion (Chapter 2), perhaps it is 
necessary here only to point out that the total curriculum of the 
sedes must depend upon the direction which they take, or the role 
which they are assigned, during the years ahead. Espousal of 
general education, instrumental subjects, and intermediate-level 
carreras will depend upon the objectives, functions, and priorities 
of the eight sedes in the provinces. Curriculum, organizational 
struct\u:*e, and building plans then may be developed upon a firm 
base, which in turn should be realistically dependent upon available 
financier, resources. 

Regional Needs for Specialized Manpower 

Continually, the University Centers in the provinces have at- 
tempted to serve the needs of their respective regions. One way is 
in preparing students to fill the needs in certain professions or 
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occupations. Under the reform movement of the tiniversity and the 
consequent aspiration to be the national university of Chile , each 
sede in the provinces is also expected to respond to national man- 
power needs in the organization of its educational program. Indeed, 
the centres universitarios of the provinces were supposed to serve 
national needs also. Let us look first at the concept of regional 
needs . 

Many Chileans woul.d agree that regional needs for specialized 
manpower training in the Worth pertain to mining, fishing, agri- 
ciilture, and associated industries. In the South, important man- 
power needs appear to be in agriculture, livestock raising, and 
tourism. The metropolitan region of Santiago, where approximately 
one-uhird of Chile’s population resides, is a controlling force in 
affecting national manpower needs in industry, trade, finance, and 
government. 

Obviously each province and each urban comraiinity has an infra- 
structure, a complement of service and marketing activities, as well 
as more or less important segments of agricultural and industrial 
production. Plans of the national government, especially CORFO and 
ODEPLAW may affc-ct considerably regional employment opportunities 
in education, health, business and industry, and agriculture. In 
Chile now it is very difficult, if not impossible, to tailor a 
curriciilum of specialized occupational carreras with' full awareness 
of regional needs. Are the acknowledged needs to be only for grad- 
uates in specialized fields who will be employed in the community 
at a reasonable salary, or are they to be those which most people 
recognize as essential to social and economic development, but are 
not yet backed up by real employment opportxmities? Griven a definite 
regional need, how great must it be, or how long-lived, in order 
to Juati^ connnitting educational resources to manpower preparation? 
(See Chapter 9 for views of prominent residents on needs of various 
regions.) As a matter of fact, it is well known that a modest need 
of one region may also be duplicated in one or more other regions, 
or may be more properly considered a national need. Therefore, a 
carrera in one or two Centers may be adequate in such cases to meet 
the limited and specialized need for manpower. Toward this end,, 
in 1968 Director of DCCU Francisco Salazar proposed that certain 
carreras be developed in specified Centers in order to avoid dup- 
lication. He referred especially to those carreras requiring costly 
equipment and scarce specialized personnel. Such a program, he said, 
should be based upon a transfer system and a program of scholarships 
so that students from all regions would have equal opportunity to 
choose a specialization (U. de Chile, Consejo Superior de Centres 
Universitarios, 1968b, p.U). 



The Centers of the University of Chile in the provinces have 
attempted to secure data about regional manpower needs by occasional 
interviews and requests for information. A systematic study of 
developmental plans, employment, and probable future employment 
opportunities could be made in each region where a Center is located. 
Such studies , coordinated with regional activities of CORFO and 
ODEPLAN, and aided by specialists from the University of Chile, would 
be conducive to sound curriculum-building and also a rewarding venture 
for students and staff members who are interested in community re- 
lations. 

National Needs for Specialized Manpower 

Studies of national manpower needs can be useful guides to cur- 
riculum development in the sedes of the university, as well as in 
other institutions of higher education. A recent study of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America states: 

Development is largely the result of the transformation 
of social life by science and technology, the latter 
being, in the final analysis, applied science. . . . But 
both science and technology need devotees to create 
and apply them. A complex corps of professionals 
must therefore be trained at various levels, litnd this 
is mainly, although not entirely, the task of the 
universities. It is not only the training of senior 
professional personnel that matters however; a due 
proportion must be observed between the senior and the 
other levels. The training of intermediate-level 
personnel is again largely the responsibility of the 
universities. As an industrial society is built up 
on certain standards of performance and efficiency, 
it needs intelligent personnel who sure selected for 
training by methods which are both strictly impartial 
and designed to ensure that the most will be, made 
of the intellectual capacity available in the society 
(Economic Commission for Latin America, 1968, p.lOl). 

In a similar vein, a recent Latin American conference on education 
recognized the importance of including manpower training as an in- 
tegral part of overall planning and in conjunction with educational 
planning (UNESCO, 1966a). More than 1»0 manpower studies have been 
completed in Chile since I960. Ernesto Schlefelbeln, while direc- 
tor of the Office of Planning in the Ministry of Education, 
consolidated and analyzed the findings of 31 studies dealing with 
cao'eers covering 80 percent of persona reported in the i 960 Census 
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to have obtained a higher education. Using projections of supply 
and demand in various professions, Schiefelbein, (1969b) estimates 
that, in 1975', there vill be deficits in excess of 5 percent in 
several different professional areas served by the University Cen- 
ters: nursery school and elementary school teaching and various 

technical occupations. Differences of definitions accounted for 
some of the difference in the projections of demand for technicians 
( tecnicos ) . Approximately one-third of the technicians were be- 
lieved to have learned their skills on the Job, rather than by the 
completion of studies. Schiefelbein notes that technicians in 
many caises can be replaced by professionals of higher preparation, 
so that the projected deficit of nearly 7,000 in this broad field 
needs to be considered further by studies in the various specialities. 
Smaller deficits in nxirsery school teaching and elementary school 
teaching .night be reduced considerably by changes in the rate of 
population growth and by substitution of trained persons from re- 
lated occupations. In the latter field the deficit is expected to 
disappear in the late 1970s. Other careers in which substantial 
surpluses are projected for 1975 are nursing, nutrition, obstetrics, 
and secondary school teaching. The last field needs more study in 
order to determine the situation in various specializations. 

Projections of supply and demand for high-level manpower in 
various occupations are subject to a ntimber of variables. TJven 
for the near future, supply may be contingent upon univarsity-level 
retention rates, relative salary or income levels, and, in a few 
fields, the feasibility of substitution from one occupation to 
another. Projections of demand in the short-rxm may be affected by 
shifts in governmental policies and programs, by underemployment 
in con^ilementary occupations, and by the rate of economic growth 
nationally and in various economic sectors. Data from Chile’s Cen- 
sus of 1970 also provides a basis for review and revision of man- 
power projections. Notwithstanding these limitations, regional 
manpower studies can be useful in the educationeil planning and 
guidance services of the sedes in the provinces. 

In 1969 Hasche (1969) studied the need for qualified personnel 
in major occupational groupings and in various economic sectors. 

The projected need for professionals and technicians in 1970 was 
estimated at l8l,330. The estimate for 1980 was 259i^09i an increase 
of ii 3 percent within the decade. While this figure considerably 
exceeds the projected increase of total employment in Chile for the 
same period, it may be a guide for the University Centers in their 
future planning, but it must be emphasized that not eill professionals 
and technicians are university-educated. Additional studies of 
projected supply and demand in specific occupations would be hij^ly 
useful for educational planning in the Regional Centers, as well as 
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other Chilean institutions 



Manpower studies may he viewed broadly as attempts within one 
important sphere to project results of the cultural, social, and 
economic development of the country. In Chile, which has a unitary 
government, national policies and programs have great influence upon 
trends in manpower development and utilization. If shifts occur 
in policies and programs , the graduates who have been trained for 
specialized fields soon feel the impact of these changes. 

Three carreras in the Regional Centers recently have been 
affected by governmental action: agricxiltural technology, home 

guidance, and elementary school teaching. In the course of con- 
sidering the introduction of a specialization in agriculture, Irma 
Salas consulted the Minister of Agriculture about Job specializations, 
a plan of study, the need for personnel, and probable employment of 
graduates. The Minister requested that a large, number of technicians 
be prepared over a period of several years (Silas, I., interview, 
1970). Subsequently, election processes brought a change of the 
political group in power, which adversely affected the employment 
opportunities of graduates whom the former Minister had wanted.' Some 
Chilean employers , including governmental agencies , prefer to employ 
persons of less training at lower salaries, or to select employees 
for political reasons rather than for their professional qualifica- 
tions. Now, many graduates in agricultural technology are unem- 
ployed, or not working in the field for which they prepared them- 
selves. The responses from the sampling of graduates (summarized 
in Chapter 8 ), tend to verify this condition. It appears as if the 
national government has changed its conception of need for agricul- 
tural technicians, or funds are not available to fulfill the need. 



In 1968 Rector Barbosa acknowledged the importance of employment 
for graduates, but asserted that this problem should not prevent 
the university from continuing to prepare professionals which the 
country needs (U. de Chile, Consejo Superior de Centros Universita- 
rios, 1968b, p. 7 ). Meanwhile, Center staffs, together with the 
SrCU-and the representative of the Faculty of Agronomy, are under- 
t^ing a study of the carrera itself (Table 27), including its 
relevancy to cultural and technological change in Chilean agri- 
culture, rural development, and agrarian reform. The national 
plan for agricultural development can be a fruitful source of 
information for use in reviewing the carrara (Ministerio de 
Agriculttura, 1968). It is, however, regz^ttable that the plan 
dops not give consideration to the significance of technical per- 
sonnel in carrying out the plan itself. 
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TABLE 27 



Carrera of Agricultural Technology: 
a Typlceil Plan of Study ® 



Semesters and Hours of Scheduled Courses 

Category and Type of Course 1 2 ?, j»_ 5 Total 

Basic Sciences 

Theory classes 6 2 8 



Laboratory or practice 

General Education 

Theory classes, specified 
Theory classes, electives 


9 

2 

4 


3 

2 

4 


4 


4 




12 

4 

. 16 


Laboratory or practice 


6 


6 








12 


Technical or Professional 
Subjects 


Theory classes ^ 


1 


9 


U 


10 


11 


42 


Laboratory or practice 


1 


4 


15 


lU 


l6 


50 


Total Hours 


Theory classes 


13 


17 


15 


lU 


11 


70 


Laboratory or practice 


?6 


13 


15 


lU 


16 


74 


All Courses 


29 


30 


30 


28 


27 


144 



Source; U. de Chile, Secretarfa T6cnica de Sedes Universitarias, Carreras 
Universitarias de las Sedes de la Universidad de Chile en Provincias; Planes 
de Estudlos . 1970, pp. 21-24. 



^is is an outline of the specialization in general agriculture vithin the 
Carrera of agricultural technology. It contains 3 to 8 hours more of pro- 
fessional subjects than do the other carrera specializations. 



Agricultural production in Chile has been stagnant for several 
years; the curtailed employment of technicians is not surprising, 
but it illustrates the dilejnma of the Centers’ attempting to define 
and introduce new carreras attuned to the changing conditions of a 
developing society. The evident need for technicians may be widely 
recognized, but this is not equivalent to an effective demand for 
trained graduates. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America has expressed a pes- 
simistic view of the potential outlet for technical experts in agri- 
culture: 

In theory, it is imperative to reform and mechanize 
agriculture, and this entails more specialists; but 
in practice, their employment opportTinities are negli- 



grie. The great majority of private farms are 
economically too small to employ a technical expert , 
and the remainder consists of estates that are lying 
idle or are worked by old-fashioned methods in which 
technical expertise plays little part. In view of the 
present state of agriculture in Latin America, the number 
of technical experts produced by the universities is , 
with few exceptions, perfectly adequate. In fact, para- 
doxically enough, it is often excessive. Most of them 
eventually enter government service, which would be 
entirely creditable if they were employed as advisers 
or leaders of rural development. In practice, however, 
they are mainly given bureaucratic tasks that often 
have little or no real connection with agricultural 
work (Economic Commission for Latin America, 1968, p.ll3). 

Announced plans for strengthening agricultural education at the 
secondary level in Chile are promising, but the training of agri- 
cultural advisers and technicians should be given mainly at the 
university level (Wolfe, 1965, p.7^). 

A similar situation exists in the carrera for home guidance 
workers. Consistently, reports indicate that suitable employment 
has not been obtained by a considerable number of the'ie graduates. 
Home guidance workers are prepared to infom and work with families 
and groups in rural and marginal areas. They assist and guide 
organizations and nei^borhoods in efforts to improve their lives, 
especially in nutrition and food production, clothing, home con- 
struction, health, recreation, and budgeting. In this relatively 
new field, too, the Ministry of Agriculture is the principal employ- 
er. Currently staffs in the Centers , together with the STCU and the 
representative of the Facility of Agronomy, are reviewing this 
carrera to determine which modifications should be made. 

The social need for home guidance workers appears great , but 
their employability at this time is low. The Centers migiht con- 
tinue to curtail this training so that it becomes commensurate with 
current employability of graduates ; the Centers mig^t adapt the 
carrera so that it includes a group of occupations related to 
family life, neighborhood organization, and rural development; the 
national government might change its employment priorities, or in- 
crease its resources for employment of personnel; or the graduates 
themselves might influence employment decisions by educating 
employers, organizations, and neighborhoods regarding the need for 
their services. 

It is essential in this occupation, as in many others that now 



require about the same level of training, that a detailed study 
be inade of supply and demand during the years ahead • Such a study 
should consider the relevancy and the quality of training, since 
these might be the determinants for, the contribution to development 
and the employability of gradtiates, as well as salary and other 
Incentives which are Important in attracting competent persons. For 
the unemployed or underemployed graduates themselves, consideration 
should be given to alleviating their frustrations and Increasing 
their employability. Special short programs might retrain them to 
serve as teachers, extension workers, middle- level administrators, 
or community development officers. 

The sedes of the provinces face a different problem In re- 
viewing the carrera for the preparation of elementary school teachers. 
This program has more than twice the enrollment of any other carrera 
In the Centers. A study of the projected supply and demand for 
elementary school teachers In Chille, according to two different 
hypotheses on the utilization of present facilities for their train- 
ing, concludes that a surplus will exist by 1977, or by 1979. 

Depending upon the respective hypotheses, and the most recent esti- 
mates of population growth, the surpluses In 1980 are estimated as 
1,759 or 6,486 (Corval^ and Schlefelbeln, 1969). With reference 
to this study, the Minister of Public Education, Maximo Pacheco 
Gomez, foresaw an excess of approximately ten thouseuid elementary 
school teachers by 1980 (El ktercurlo , Jan. 24, 1970). He estimated 
that about four thousand qualified teachers. In addition to the 
estimated surplus, would not want to work away from their homes. 
Furthermore, the Minister announced that an excess of teaching 
candidates would result In preference being given to graduates of 
the state normal schools, which are under the general direction 
of the Ministry. These facts were Incorporated In Pacheco’s 
request to the rectors cf the eight universities of Chile that 
they not accept new students to the carrera In elementary school 
teaching In 1970. Earlier, in 1969, the Ministry of Education ceased 
subsidizing In the Regional Centers certain aspects of the carrera, 
especially expenses entailed In student teaching. In response to 
this situation. Including the experience of their own graduates, three 
Centers In 1970 closed the carrera to entering students, while two 
others restricted the subject specializations within the program. 

The planned development of the normal schools In Chile, which now 
accept only applicants who are graduates of the secondary schools, 
further complicates the situation (El Mercurlo . Mar. 21, 1970). 

The quality of training necessary, the personnel and material re- 
sources available for training teachers, and the role of the uni- 
versity itself should be analyzed prior to any final resolution of 
the Regional Centers’ continuing responsibility for preparing ele- 
mentary school teachers. 



In these observations about three carreras of the sedes in the 
•orovinces, it is not assumed that' the supply of trained personnel 
in a specific field should, or is likely to, equal the demand at 
any given time. The history of developed or developing coimtries 
supports this negative posit ion i Included among the many con- 
ditions and variables that affect projections of manpower re- 
quirements are complementary and substituting occupations, learning 
an occupation by entering it rather than by studying it, resistance 
to cultural and technological change, reluctance to accept employ- 
ment away from one’s family or one's city of residence, prolongation 
of the period of training, availability of higjier-trained personnel 
at the same salaries, preference of some en5)loyea*s for less-trained 
personnel at relatively low salaries, failure of employers to recog- 
nize that higher productivity will result from employing better 
trained personnel, lack of suitable salaries and incentives in the 
respectiTe occupations, shifts in governmental policies, and 
changes in sectorial or national rates of economic growth. None 
of this is to suggest that human beings, really human resources in 
an economic sense, should be regarded only as investment capital 
which may be used to maximize man's contribution to the production 
of goods and services. Certainly education for citizenship for 
the enhancement of fireedom and dignity of man are worthy goals. But 
they express only in part the aspirations of societies. Harbison 
aad_i^ers comment that conflict between economists and humanists 
is unnecessary. 

If one of the major goals of nvsarly all societies 
today is rapid economic growth, then programs of hman 
resource development must be designed to provide the 
knowledge, the skills, and the incentives required 
by a productive economy. If one rejects the notion 
that investments in education must be productive, then 
he should be prepared also to reject the goal of 
rapid economic progress. But if he accepts the goal of 
rapid economic growth and the idea that education must 
be oriented in significant aspects to promote it, he 
need not thereby reject a humanitarian concept of the 
role of education. The development of man for himself 
may still be considered the xiltimate end, but economic 
progress can also be one of the principal means of 
atti^ning it . . . . 

The goals of modem societies, as we have already 
stressed, are political, cultural, and social as 
well as economic. Human resource development is a 
necessary condition for achieving all of them. ... 
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In an advanced economy the capacities of man are 
extensively developed. In a primitive country they 
are for the most part imderdeveloped . If a country 

is unable to develop its human resources, it cannot 
develop much else, whether it be a modem political 
and social structure, a sense of national unity, or 
higher standards of material welfare (Harbison and 
Myers, 1964, p.l3). 

From the beginning the Regional Colleges, now sedes in the 
provinces, have been concerned with the individual development 
of students and with preparing them for a career suitable to their 
respective Interests and capacities. Inevitably the students. 
Instructors, and administrators of these institutions have been 
attentive to Hie employability of their graduates. If the admission 
of students or the plan of study is not compatible with the re- 
alities of the career, the Centers may themselves try to correct the 
weaknesses. 

But cases of shortage or surplus of manpower In individual 
occupations do not rest only with the complex forces \diich affect 
social and economic development. The spirit of university reform 
should support initiative and resourcefulness which the Regional 
Centers might use \d.thln their own communities in reaching for 
appropriate courses to follow. Together, and as campuses of the 
University of Chile, they could do much to promote a coalition for 
educational planning and the development of human resources. 

Regarding manpower shortages and surpluses in the economic 
sphere, Harbison (1965, p.l4) declares: 

Most modernizing economies are confronted simultan- 
eously with two persistent yet seemingly diverse 
manpower problems : the shortage of persons with critical 

skills in the modernizing sector and surplus labor 
in both the modernizing and traditional sector. 

Thus, the strategy of human resource development is 
concerned with the two-fold objective of building 
skills and providing productive employment for unu- 
tilized or under-utilized manpower. The shortage and 
surplus of human resources, however, are not separate 
and distinct problems; they are very intimately 
related. Both have their root in the changes \dilch 
are Inherent In the development process . Both are 
related in part to education. Characteristically, 
both are aggravated as the tempo of modernization 
is quickened. (Underlining indicates italics in original text.) 



Among the shortages which he identifies, Harbison (p.l5) observes 
that, "the shortage of technicians, nxirses, agricultural assistants, 
technical supervisors, and other sub-professional personnel is gen- 
erally even more critical than that of fully qualified professionals." 
More research is needed, such as the ongoing study of heedth oc- 
cupations by the NationiL Health Service in Chile, in order to de- 
termine the precise applicability of the last statement to Chile. 

Until the results of such studies are available, the sedes in the pro- 
vinces will continue to grope for solutions to regional and national 
needs for specialized manpower. 

Role of Professional Organizations in Curriculum Planning 

To qTialiiy for entrance to a given profession, a specific 
university degree often is necessary in Chile. Regulations for en- 
trance to an occupation may be legal, in the form of laws or decrees, 
as in elementary and secondary school teaching. In other cases the 
professional associations or colleges ( eisociaciones colegiados ) may 
control entrance by certifying to a person's fulfilling requirements 
for an occupation and thus making him eligible for membership in 
the association. Those organizations are authorized and created by 
law. They are an important force in inqorovement of prepwation for 
entrance into professions and occiq>ations • and in protection of the 
professions against the undermining of professional staridards. But 
they are also conducive to laaintaining a rigid structui*e of occupa- 
tions, thus making the development of new or subordinate occupations 
of related character formidable. 

An illustration of recent developmental activity is that of the 
College of Accountants. I In July 19^9 the College invited observers 
from the Faculty of Economic Sciences , the Regional Centers at Arica 
and Iquique , and the STCU to discuss the possibility of introducing 
a carrera in public accounting at the university level (U. de Chile, 
STCU, 1969 , pp.2k-2^). Heretofore training for careers in public 
accountancy has been available only in the commercial institutes, 
which are not commensurate with institutions of higher education. 
Subsequent activity by the Centers and the College of Accountants, 
along with the support of STCU, resulted in university authorizati'mi 
to offer'the three-year carrera in public accounting conditionally 
at both Centers. Kiis process cleeurly is one of up-grading the 
profession of public accounting. 

More conservative were the actions several years ago of the 
College of Nursing with reference to the establishment of a new 
carrera in the Regional Colleges. Shortly after the first College 
was established at Temuco, the DEG proposed that a two-year course 
of study in nursing be introduced in order to prepare practical 



nurses. The Idea was designed to alleviate the serious shortage of 
nurses In Chile. Nevertheless the College of Nursing opposed the 
proposition as a threat to the professional status of nurses. It 
was feared that the practical nurses would compete with the pro- 
fessional nurses who had four years of training. The National Health 
Service, which was emplpylng nurses’ aides with two years of secon- 
dary school, and the Faculty of Medicine In Santiago also resisted 
the DEG proposal. Finally, the College of Nursing approved a two- 
year training program which a nximber of the Centers did Introduce. - 
After two years of study, students were permitted to transfer to 
Southern University in order to complete the four years of train- 
ing. A number of Centers Introduced the complete four-year program 
after they became centres univevsitarios . 

/ 

The College of Technicians has had a more generalized role In 
relation to the Centers. This organization doer.' not accept any 
program of training which has a duration of less than four years. 

It rejected some carreras so that It was necessary to change the 
name of the degree which the university would grant upon the com- 
pletion of a short carrera (Salas, I., Interview, April 1970). For 
example, to prepare laboratory technicians In chemistry It was 
necessary to use the degree laboratorlsta qufmlco rather than tec- 
nlco qulmlco . Likewise, the Chilean association of professional 
social workers viewed with disfavor the Introduction of a two-year 
carrera for the training of social work aides. A compromise resulted 
In offering the specialization and granting a diploma rather th£.n a 
professional degree. A similar restrictive position was taken by 
the College of Civil Construction. Students in the Centers who com- 
pleted the short carrera In construction technology desired to con- 
tinue their studies In the more advanced carrera for the preparation 
of civil constructors. The College opposed this Idea, thus upholding 
a method of limited admission to the occupation. A student who 
completes one year of study at the Osomo Center may be eligible 
to continue the carrera of civil construction in the school of 
engineering at Santiago. 

Relations between professional associations and the Regional 
Centers of the University of Chile appear to be no different than 
they are between the associations and other Chilean Institutions of 
higher education. The concern of professional gresps for having 
only fully qualified members In their fields Is laudable and reason- 
able. Certainly they can be sources of InformatMhi and guidance to 
Institutions which prepare students for professional service. Re- 
cently, at least two professions, law and social work, have been the 
subject of systematic Inquiries about conditions and practices in 
Chile. Self-study does indicate an awareness of possible imperfec- 
tions. As Chile’s labor needs become more differentiated, it is 



likely that more subprofessional fields vill develop as they have 
in other societies. The collaboration fnd criticisms of estab- 
lished professional associations covild be highly useful if the 
Regional Centers are to prepare students to engage Li these new 
occupations. On the other hand, consistent professional opposition 
to shifts in the occupational structure woxild be stultifying both 
for economic and technological development , and for progress in 
education and training as well. 

Conpetitlon or Coordination of Universities 

Competition and duplication of higher education services in 
the Chilean provinces further complicate the processes of curriculum 
development in the eight sedes of the University of Chile. Each 
Regional Center may atten^pt to offer whatever it wishes without 
regard to other institxitions in the same region, as long as the 
carrera receives the approval of the University of Chile. On the 
other hand, the Centers may attempt to coordinate their educational 
programs with those of nearby institutions , reflecting their desire 
to maximize educational seinrlces to the community and to avoid 
wasteful competition and uneconomic use of scarce resoTirces. 

While here the RegioneJ. Centers are the focus of attention, it 
should be acknowledged that their presence to some degree may be 
viewed by other institutions as evidence of unnecessary di5>lication 
of services and of pseudo-decentralization and monopolistic ten- 
dencies on xhe psirt of the University of Chile. This point of view 
probably will become stronger now that the centres universitarios 
have attained even more status as sedes of the University of Chile. 
So, they become stronger competitors for the funds wliich the 
national govemmant allocates to public and private institutions of 
hi^er education. 

Ernesto Schiefelbein (1968, pp. 86-88) comments in his recent 
analysis of hij^er education in Chile that in the provinces the 
competition of universities is keen. In the city of Antofagasta 
four institutions of higher education, the sede of the University 
of Chile, a branch of the State Technical University, the Univ.jrsity 
of the Worth, and a State Normal Schogl compete for the small 
fraction of about 271,000 inhabitants^ in the province who can 
qualify to attend. The resxilt heis been an excess of graduates in 
sane carreras, such as teacher education, which results in an un- 
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Population figures in this section have been obtained from 
ODEPLAN, 1968a, Cuadros DJI and D52. 
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employment situation for graduates that has been serious. At the 
University of Chile sede in Antofagasta, the director reported that 
there was no duplication of carreras with those offered at the 
Technical University. Carreras in elementary and secondary school 
teaching are offered at both the Regional Center and the University 
of the North. At Arica, in Tarapaca province and a few miles from 
the northern frontier of Chile, programs in nursery school edu- 
cation and public accounting are offered at both a branch of the 
University of the North and the sede of the University of Chile. 

In the same province, at Iquique, the sede of the University of 
Chile and the State Normal School both give preparation for ele- 
mentary teaching. The former, however, gives training only to 
employed teachers who need up-grading, and the Normal School has 
only students who come from the secondary schools. 

At La Serena, which is 295 miles north of Santiago and has 
a 49,000 population, some duplication of carreras in elementary 
teaching and civil construction exists among the sede of the 
University of Chile, the. State Normal School, and the branch of the 
University of the North at nearby Coquimbo. The State Technical 
University at La Serena offers a complete carrera in civil con- 
struction, while the Regional Center offers only the first year 
of study. 

At Talca, approximately 160 miles south of Santiago with a 
population of about 81,000, the elementary teaching preparation has 
been provided by both the Catholic University of Chile and the sede 
of the University of Chile. The Superior Council of Catholic 
University recently announced the purchase of buildings and land 
in Talca to reorganize and strengthen its sede there. Students 
will be permitted to begin a carrera there and then continue at 
other Catholic universities, in accord with previous agreements and 
with a system of curricular flexibility. According to the policy 
of the Catholic University, its sedes may be authorized to grant 
degrees, to create Inteirmedlate carreras related to academic pro- 
grams, establish departments of teaching and research, and carry 
on a regional program of communication and culture in connection 
with the national programs of the Catholic University (Universidad 
Catolica de Chile, c.1969). The superior council appointed an 
executive director of the Talca sede who, together with a regional 
administrative council, will prepare a development plan for the 
branch and, subject to approval by the Superior Council, the di- 
rector and his local council will be responsible for implementing 
the plan (Universidad Catolica de Chile, 1970, p.l5). 
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Chile, a branch of the State Technical University, and the Uni- 
versity of the Frontier, a dependency of the Catholic University of 
Chile. The city of Valdivia, nearer the coast, is served by the 
Southeim University and another campus of the State Technical Uni- 
versity. The estimated total population Is 743,000 In the provinces 
of Cautxn and Valdivia, where these five campuses are located. 
Estimated populations of Temuco and Valdivia In 1966 were 91,000 
and 80,000 respectively. Reports from the Regional Center at 
Temuco Indicate that some cooperative efforts among various Insti- 
tutions In the region might be feasible. 

It Is beyond the scope of this work to consider the multiple 
problems and the probable advantages of developing a coordinated 
system of higher education In Chile, but for some comments on dupli- 
cation and competition of Institutions of higher education, see 
Chapter 9. Reference here has been made only to the problems of the 
Individual Regional Centers as they try to build courses and pro- 
grams which are most suitable for the needs and Interests of the 
people In their regions. Gan this or should this be done unilater- 
ally, without considering the curricula or plans of other institu- 
tions which serve the same area? Should regional agreements be ex- 
plored In order to avol^, so far as possible, the offering of over- 
lapping or duplicating services and programs? Perhaps accords, 
one of which exists among the universities In Valparaiso, would en- 
hance the foundations for an acceptable plan for national coordi- 
nation. 

President Frel addressed the rectors of all Chilean universi- 
ties on April 10, 1969, and he remarked upon the tendency of Chilean 
universities to extend themselves by establlshifng campuses In the 
provinces and encouraging each province to be the seat of one or 
more universities. Once established, the branch or campus seeks to 
obtain professors of professional stature and to have costly labor- 
atories and equipment. Each campus seeks to expand and to satisfy 
the demand of the majority of secondary school graduates, who wish 
to continue their studies at the university. Some of these sedes 
In the provinces, the President noted, are dedicated to offering 
short Carreras in the technical professions, leaving to the central 
campuses the responsibility for education at a high academic level. 
Students In the provinces often are disappointed by the carreras and 
technical professions; programs may be Inadequately financed, the 
courses of study may not be appropriate for the degree which Is 
granted, or graduates may be unable to obtain employment In their 
specialisations. As a result of the founding of these centers and 
sedes In the provinces, dei^nds for financial resources reflect the 
desire of each locality, to have the most complete university possible, 
one than can compete In quality and quantity with Its neighbors. 



"The necessity," said the President, "that centers of higher 
education in the provinces relate themselves to the problems of the 
regions, that they offer students the best academic opportunities, 
and that they maximize the utilization of human resources, available 
equipment, and finances, makes urgent the coordination of university 
centers that now are related to the distant metropolitan area but 
not among themselves." (El Mercurio , April 11, 1969) The progressive 
coordination of the campuses and centers, in order to form regional 
universities of optimal size, would offer real opportunities to 
students in their own regions, and also provide adequate scientific 
and technical services throughout Chile. 

In 1967 the Frei grovemment formed the Commission for the Co- 
ordination and Planning of Higher Education. Presided over by the 
Minister of Education, this Commission included a number of the 
rectors of the Chilean universities. A year later the government 
sent to the national Coxigress a proposed law for the organization 
and operation of a national system of higher education. The bill 
had been prepared by the Minister of Education with the collabora- 
tion and acceptance of the university rectors. When President , 

Frei addressed the rectors in 1969, the higher education bill had 
been passed by the Chamber of Deputies and was pending in the Senate. 
One year later, the proposal was presented to the Senate Commission 
on Education (El Mercurio , April 12, 1970). The major problem 
has been to convince the rectors and others vitally interested in 
the university that meaningful autonomy will be guaranteed within 
a coordinated system of higher education. But, clearly, complete 
autonomy cannot prevail in all curricular and financial matters if 
any coordination is to be achieved. 

Meanwhile, the University of Chile, including of course the 
eight sedes of the provinces, must continue to function in a setting 
which has become increasingly complex. While the University of 
Chile moves to propose a university statute to the Congress, and as 
political forces assess their concerns about a proposed national 
system of higher education, the regional sedes must serve the regions 
by introducing, improving, and discarding carreras. 

Role of the Faculties 



The principal exponents of relations with the Regional Centers 
are the designated representatives of the respective faculties and 
the coordinators of carrSras over which they have jurisdiction. 

The faculty representatives with the STCU and the Centers, and the 
faculty coordinators of carreras, have considerable Influence upon 
the actions of the faculty and the development of carreras after 
they ha'i-e been authorized. In the early days of the Regional Colleges, 
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Conu.iunication of Carrera and Department Heads 
with Other Contci's of the 
University of Qiile 



Tvt»c of ConiTiuni cation 


Number 


Percentage 


None 


25 


hi 


Casual and sporadic 


9 


17 


Interchange of curricular materials 
and problems 


8 


15 


Personal professional contact 




7 


Contacts through .students 


3 


C 


Otlier 


3 


6 


No data 


1 


?, 


Totals 


53 


100 



Regular communication with other Centers has been maintained by 15 
percent of the group, who have exchanged curricular plans, course 
outlines, and experiences in dealing with mutual problems. The 
lack of inter-Center cooperation is offset partially by contacts 
with the University of Chile in Santiago (Table 29). 



TABLE 29 



Communication of Carrera and Department Heads 
vith the University of Chile, Santiago 



Type of Communication 


Number 


Percentage 


Corresponding school and faculty 


26 


^9 


Coordinator of S'fCU 


8 


15 


School, faculty, and STCU 


6 


11 


Indirect , through Center director 


2 


k 


None 


U 


21 


Totals 


53 


100 



Sixty percent of the respondents replied that they maintained com- 
munication with instructional units of the University in Santiago. 
Slightly more than one-fourth reported similar contact with the 
STCU. The number of carreras in the Centers, incidentally, pre- 
cludes having a specialist in each of the programs in the STCU. 
Each STCU coordinator is responsible for several carreras and pro- 
grams in working with corresponding faculties and staffs in the 



Centers. A department chairman in one of the Centers might have 
reason to consult certain STCU staff members with regard to general 
education, basic sciences, teacher education, curriculum develop- 
ment, evaluation, or methodology. 

Again referring to Table 29, more than one-fifth of the re- 
spondents replied that they had no contact with the University of 
Chile in Santiago. If suitable staff development is to be achieved 
in the sedes of the provinces, and if the same or comparable re- 
quirements and standards of performance are to be maintained through- 
out the University of Chile, substantial improvement of intra- 
university communication will be necessary. 

As staff members of sedes of the University of Chile, head.'-, of 
departments and carreras depend principally upon the university for 
any communication or cooperation concerning the educational program. 
The proximity of other Chilean universities to individual regional 
sedes of the University of Chile is propitious for establishing 
inter-institutional professional relationships among staff members. 
Reports from the samplings of heads of carreras and departments 
(Table 30 ) show that one-fourth of them do maintain communication 
with colleagues in other Toniversities. 



TABI£ 30 



Communication of Carrera and Department Heads 
with Other Universities 


Type of Communication 


Nmber 


Percentage 


University of Concepcion 


5 


9 


Catholic University of Chile 


2 


k 


University of the North 


2 


k 


Southern University 


1 


2 


State Technical -University 


1 


2 


Universities outside Chile 


1 


2 


Various universities 


1 


2 


None 


33 


62 


No response 


7 


13 


. Totals 


53 


100 



INSTRUCTION 

Curric\ilum development and teaching methods eure not always 
easily separated; in developmental activities of the University 
Centers the two subjects often have been emphasized Jointly by 



various ir. tructional groups. During the planning and formative 
stage of the colegios regionales emphasis was consistently given 
to the preparation of a highly trained teaching staff. The Depart- 
ment of General Studies and the Colleges wanted teachers who not 
only knew their subjects but knew how to teach them, and teachers 
who aspired to learn and supported the objectives of the new 
institutions. As noted in the Master Plan of 1964, the DEG pro- 
moted the use of teaching methods consistent with program objectives 
and modem techniques conducive to student motivation and adapted 
to individual differences (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, p.78). 

Approaches to Teaching 

The use of various methods and techniques was regularly dis- 
cussed in the materials which the DEG prepared for use in the 
Centers, and in the seminars organized in Santiago for the benefit 
of teachers. In these ways stimulation and guidance were provided 
in the use of different methods; lecture; discussion, including 
the colloquium, seminar, panel, and forum; role-playing; case 
study; programmed learning; field trips; and demonstration and 
laboratory. The instructors of the Colleges cooperated in the 
preparation of instructional materials and in the evaluation of 
methods and techniques which were used (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, 
PP.7&-79). 

From 1965 to 1968, the Coordinating Department of the University 
Centers encouraged review and Improvement of teaching methods and 
promoted the introduction of new techniques. In its activities the 
DCCU sought to facilitate high student achievement, emphasizing the 
psychological aspects of learning; diagnostic and remedial teaching 
was advised for new students and older students having academic 
problems. 

In its work with teachers in the Centers, the Coordinating 
Department also gave considerable attention to developing in 
students the ability to think critically and to apply scientific 
methods. So, it was believed, students would be better able to 
adapt and to interpret social, scientific, and technological changes. 
The DCCU also advocated use of problem-solving and community re- 
sources. The content and activities of the carreras presupposed a 
direct relationship with practices and problems of professional 
services in the community; consequently, contact with and experience 
in the use of community resources were regarded as Important in 
prof ess lonal development « 

Independent study was encouraged by the DCCU because it offers 
the student opportunities to study without the immediate supervision 



of his teacher. The student receives guidance by reporting to or 
consulting with his Instructor periodically. Independent study has 
been regarded favorably In the Centers as a means of promoting student 
resourcefulness, facilitating the development of Important abilities 
and techniques, and permitting recovery from scholastic weakensses In 
courses or examinations. Such supervised special study allows more 
recognition of Individual differences among students than does the 
ordinary class, and also It serves to Introduce students to research 
methodology (U. de Chile, DCCU, 196 8d, pp. 31-38). 

Programmed learning, audio-visual Instruction, and action re- 
search were advanced by the DCCU In teaching seminars and In staff 
visits to the University Centers. Informative and Illustrative 
materials on programmed learning and the use of audio-visual aids 
were prepared and distributed to the provinces, and demonstrations 
for Interested Instructors were offered at various Centers (U. de 
Chile, DCCU, 1969). For example, a DCCU coordinator visited the Cen- 
ters of Arlca and Iqulque during a two-week period In latfi 1968. 

Iftille at Arlca she conducted a seminar on action research and also 
gave talks and demonstrations on the use of audio-visual materials. 

At Iqulque she conducted several classes and taught students of home 
guidance the use of audio-visual materials for use In the community 
(U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968a, p.2). 

Improvement of Teaching 

Since Improved teaching has been one of the avowed concerns of 
the University Centers, coordinators of studies were asked If their 
Centers had used measures designed to Improve the effectiveness of 
teaching. Four responded yes, and one said no. I-Bien the heads of 
Carreras and departments considered the question, "In your program 
Is their any program to Improve teaching?" 56 percent of them said 
yes, and 38 percent replied no (Table 31). 

TABLE 31 



Programs of Ccmreras and Departments for 
Improvement of Teaching 



Type of Pro/;ran 


Number 


Percentage 


Periodic discussions, work sessions 


and study groups 


18 


34 


Evaluation and coordination of 


courses and study \uilts 


6 


11 


Other® 


6 


11 


None 


SO 


38 


No response 


3 


6 


Totals 


53 


100 



^Includes personal study, assistance from the office of guidance 
services, and participation In courses on teaching* 
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A stimulus or deterrent to Improvement of teaching may be the 
opinion which instructors have regarding their Institutions. A 
question addressed to the sample of teachers. Including heads of 
Carreras and departments, was, "What would you say Is the general 
attitude within the Center with reference to Innovation and 
experimentation In teaching? " The results are set forth In 
Table 32. 



TABLE 32 



Instructors* Opinions Concerning Attitudes 
Within Centers Toward Innovation 
and Experimentation 



Attitude Number 


Percentage 


Resists new ideas 


3 


. 3 


Tends to conserve present practices 


2 


2 


Passively tolerates new ideas, neither 


resistant nor supportive 


23 


20 


Supports innovation and experimen- 


tat ion 


38 


34 


Stimulates and helps ^onever 


possible ^ 




ho 


No response 


1 


1 


Totals 


112 


100 



Methods of Teaching 

An attempt was made to ascertain teaching practices and opinions 
of Instructors about the instructional setting through questions 
about methods and materials for teaching, assignments for completion 
outside classes, and use of textbooks and languages. Instructors 
were requested to state the extent to which they used various methods 
of teaching theory-type courses (classes , or classes tedrlcas) and 
were invited to mention usage of other methods which were not spe- ' 
cifled In the question. 

The results (Table 33) Indicate the variation and flexibility 
of methods which Instructors use. More than four-fifths of the 
Instructors use the lecture-and-dlscusslon method frequently; 28 
percent often lecture without discussion; 44 percent never use the 
lecture method; and more than 40 percent frequently use questions 
on readings and student reports to the class. In view of the 
diversity of teaching specialisations among the respondents. It Is 
notable that a majority of the group use field visits frequently or 



TABLE 33 



Methods of Teaching in Theoxy-type 
Courses, by percentages®' 



Methods Frequently Occasionally Never Total 



Lectixre 


28 


28 


44 


100 


Lecture and discussion 


8l 


7 


12 


100 


Discussion 


22 


32 


46 


100 


Questions on reading 


»*5 


22 


33 


100 


Oral reports of 


1(U 




26 




students 


30 


100 


Field visits 


24 


28 


48 


100 



^asqple numbered 112 instructors. 



occasionally (given adequate transportation, field trips co\ild "be 
used in nearly every subject). Even more interesting, as an indi- 
cation of flexibility and concern for the teaching-learning situa- 
tion, is the occasional use of all of the listed methods. 

Use of Instructional Materieds 



Use of a variety of teaching materials indicates a lively 
approach to teaching, a ^rill to avoid tedious devotion to any 
single method or technique in the classroom and laboratory. Ad- 
mittedly, some teaching matericds are more easily used in some 
stXbJects, such as sciences and agricultxire, than in languages 
or accounting. A laboratory guide probably is not so useful in 
an administration course as it might be in chemistry. Never- 
theless, virtually all sifljjects lend themselves to the use of a 
variety of materials, provided instructors and students are 
reasonably imaginative and adventurous. Merely using new materials 
does not, of course, guarantee effective teaching. Usually, 
however, the application of new ideas stimtilates both teacher and 
student and is conducive to better teaching and more learning. 

Even where morp expensive materials and devices are rare or 
difficult to obtain, a creative approach to whatever is available 
in the physical environment can be highly productive. 

Each instructor in the sample was asked to indicate the extent 
to \diich he used specific kinds of materials in his classes, 
laboratories, or field practice. In comparison with the responses 
on methods. Table Indicates that fewer instructors tend to use 
a veuriety of materials frequently. Conversely, a far higher pro- 
porti(Xi of responses dealing with materials were in the "never use” 
category. 
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TABLE 3U 



Use of Instructional MaterioJ.s, by percentages*^ 



Instructional .Material Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


Technical equipment 


^♦5 


10 


>»5 


100 


Maps, praph.s , and tables 


3h 


21 


>»5 


100 


Filins and slides 
Laboratory or field practice 


15 


32 


53 


100 


manuals and guides 


hi 


7 


52 


100 


Raw materials 


23 


k 


73 


100 


Agricultural land of region 
Schools, factories, hospitals, 


12 


12 


76 


100 


and other establishments 


35 


,25 


1*0 


100 



^Sample nicnbered 110 instructors , 



Maps, graphs, and taibles can be useful in virtually any field of 
study, but only one-third of the respondents use them frequently, 
and H 5 percent never use them. Only 15 percent use films and slides 
frequently; slightly more than one-half never use them. Several 
reasons may exist for the limited use of maps, graphs, films and 
slides. The materials themselves are in some instances not avail- 
able, or are too costly for the institutional budget. If suitable 
photographs were taken by instructors in the field, it might be 
difficult to finance the processing of slides. Too, tables, graphs, 
and other illustrative materials often are present in professional 
journals, but these are scarce in the Center libraries. Most of 
the Centers have basic audio-visual equipment, but some of the 
instructors probably lack the confidence and skill to operate the 
equipment., If assistants are not available to organize and set 
up the machines, this alone will be a deterrent. 

Illustrations of Teaching Techniques 

The use of innovative teaching techniques might suggest the 
quality of teaching and indicate whether an institution nurtures 
experimentation. In the Centers unusual programs of teaching 
might well provide an opportunity for research as well as for 
effective learning. Teachers were asked to describe new or different 
teaching techniques which they were using in their programs (Table 
35). Results were not spectacular, nor entirely disappointing; 
many teachers said their instructional techniques were neither 
distinctive nor novel. Tabular materieLL -indicates that a consider- 
able number of the instructors were using techniques consistent with 
acknowledged concepts of good teaching. 



TABLE 35 



Teaching Techniques Used hy Instnictors* 



Techniques considered novel 


Number 


Percentage* 


Relating theory to practice; application 

of knovledge through cases, situations, and 
activities of laboratory and field 
practice 


25 


22 


Achieving major participation of students 
through discussion, forums, dialogues, and 
expositions 


26 


23 


Organizing students into working groups 
and seminars 


13 ' 


12 


Using illustrative methods and materials; 
dramatizations, films, role-playing, 
etc. 


10 


9 


Visits and projects in the commxuiity 


7 


6 


Preparation of bibliographies by students; 
discussion of texts 


7 


6 


None 


2k 


23 



^ample numbered 112. 

"some respondents used more than one technique so that total 
exceeds 100 percent. 



Assign m ents to Students 

Traditionally in Chile, as well as in other Latin American 
countries, study outside classes in many carreras is neither 
demanding nor regular. Until recently learning was expected to 
occur through listening to lectures and recitations based upon 
common reading. The Regional Centers have tried consistently to 
break away from these practices , and the regular use of laboratories 
and field experience , is one testimony to departure from customary 
practices. In order to obtain further information about teaching 
practices in the Centers , instructors were asked, "Do you customarily 
assign to your students work to be done outside class?" An over- 
whelming majority, 95 percent, replied yes; the remainder, 5 per- 
cent, said no (Table 36). More than three-fourths of the respondents 
reported that they frequently require students to study certain 
basic textbooks outside class; yet in several Centers instructors 
and administrators said informally that a basic textbook was not 
generally used in individual courses because they limited the 
students’ reading unduly. In these instances preference ordinarily 
was expressed for the use of readings from various soxirces . Exten- 
sive use of complementary books was indicated by 79 percent of the 
instructors. Apparently these readings are generally from several 



TABLE 36 



Instructors (Jiving vfork Outside Class, 
by percentages® 



Kinds of Assiwinients Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


Btudy of required textbooks 


78 


11 


11 


100 


Reading in complementary books 


79 


13 


8 


100 


Group projects 


58 


17 


25 


100 


Research on special problems 




2k 


22 


100 


Preparation of oral reports for 


«*5 




2k 




class presentation 
Study of instructors* syllabus 


31 


100 


35 


12 


53 


100 


Writing projects 


23 


3J* 


1»3 


100 


Reading in periodicals 


16 


32 


52 


100 


Projects in the community or 










region 


15 


12 


73 


100 



^Sample numbered 112. 



textbooks, rather than from specialized references. 

The use of mimeographed Instructors’ notes, or syllabi. 

Is common In many countries. They become more Important when 
other basic readings are difficult to obtain. Only about one- 
third of the teachers employ this Instrument frequently, while 
slightly more than one-half never use It. Writing projects, 
which obviously are requisite for improving skills of expression, 
were assigned frequently by less than one-fourth of the sample. 

If professional journals were accessible, they could stimulate 
student, interest, be excellent sources of infor.matlon about 
current developments in specific fields, and serve as references 
for reports and discussions in class. A majority of the instruc- 
tors reported that they never assigned readings in journals. 
Nearly three-fourths of the sample never require students to 
conduct studies or projects in the community or region. Or- 
ganized field experience constitutes a regular part of many 
Carreras near the end of the course of study, but study and 
experience in the community need not be postponed so long. 

Such activity provides an excellent opportunity to relate theory 
to practice in a setting which directly affects the lives of 
students . 
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Use of Textbooks 



Many Latin American countries have had difficulty In 
securing suitable textbooks for use at the university level. 

Those written originally In Spanish are Increasing, but 
In some fields they are not yet considered to be satisfac- 
tory. If texts In English or another foreign language are 
used, students' competency In that language Is obviously 
essential. Textbooks which have been translated Into 
Spanish and published for use In Latin America may or may 
not be better than those written originally In Spanish. In 
the natural sciences or mathematics such works evidently 
tend to be satisfactory, but In the social sciences and 
related areas textbooks probably would be more xiseful If 
their Illustrations and points of reference pertain prin- 
cipally to Latin American cultures, ftill another considera- 
tion In the xise of textbooks In a foreign language Is the 
difficulty and delay In ordering and receiving them. 

Restrictions of Imports and the scarcity of foreign exchange 
are not the least of the problems for Instructors who 
would prefer to obtain textbooks, or references, from other 
countries. 

Teachers In the sample were asked whether they required 
students In their courses that semester to read certain 
textbooks. A majority of the group said that they were 
xislng required textbooks In one or more of their courses, 
but 43 percent said they were not using a basic textbook 
In any of their courses. Rather, they prepared a bib- 
liography for students and tended to emphasize xisage of 
several textbooks In Individual courses. Five Instructors 
were not using either required textbooks or bibliographies. 

These data Indicate less ijse of required textbooks than 
did the responses concerning assignments outside; class. 

Possibly some respondents did not differentiate clearly 
between the use of "required textbooks" and "complemen- 
tary books," as specified In the previous question. In 
any event, clearly a large proportion of Instructors 
depend heavily upon students' reading one or more text- 
books outside classes. 

Students too were asked idilch readings they were required 
to complete In one or more of their subjects during the semester. 
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A large majority of the ^6 responding students studied syllabi which 
their professors prepared. Uearly one-half of the students we;‘*e 
expected to read various basic books on the respective subjects. 

A smaller proportion, one-third, used one basic textbook, and one- 
fifth reported that they read articles in periodicals. The' small 
sampling of students probably accounts for much of the disparity 
between their responses and those of instructors. ' 



Of the teachers who required textbooks in one or more courses, 
50 percent used only Spanish texts; six required only English; more 
than one-fourth required some in English and others in Spanish; and 
only three instructors used texts in other languages — French and 
Latin. Even though teachers of English may be expected to use 
English textbooks, the language distribution of required textbooks 
and of complementary books for use in the library suggests the need 
for a continuing study of students ' competence in reading and 
understanding written English. 

Textbooks, required or optional, have little value unless 
students have ready access to them. Nearly three-fourths of the 
responding instructors stated that it was difficult to obtain 
basic texts; the balance seiid it was not difficult. A substantial 
majority of the instructors who were using textbooks or a group of 
complementary publications reported that most frequently students 
obtained these materials from the Center library; 11 percent said 
that students borrowed the books directly from them most frequently; 
and only T percent reported that students bought their textbooks 
most frequently. Thus students use various means to obtain text- 
books, and students' responses corroborated their dependence upon 
Centci'* libraries as a source of texts. 



Lack of students' funds and the instructors' difficulty in 
obtaining a stock of textbooks indicate that students' purchases 
are not likely to become a primary method for obtaining textbooks. 
Gifts of multiple copies of textbooks may justify their being 
stocked in the Center libraries, but scarce library funds should 
not ordinarily be used for this purpose unless other means are not 
possible. It may be timely to explore the practicality of a uni- 
versitywide system of book rentals or the establishment of a uni- 
versitywide cooperative to secure textbooks in a more effective 
manner. Ready- accessibility of reading material is crucial to 
maintaining a satisfactory program of extra-class assignments. 

This in turn is influenced by the number of class-hours of attendance 
per week, the work habits of students, and their ideas about the 
meaning and worth of higher education. 
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Supp orti ve Facil i ties and Services 

It was not within the purview of this study to evaluate 
facilities and services which affect the quality of teaching in 
the University Centers. But it was relevant to ascertain instruc- 
tors' opinions of these items, so that the teachers' views of the 
work situation in the Centers mi^t be further clarified. There- 
fore, this question was asked; "I'Jhat is your opinion with respect 
to various conditions and services related to teaching in the 
Center?" Table 37 discloses that a large majority of the responding 
professors, including heads of carreras and departments, considered 
many facilities and services \in sat is factory in the Regional Centers. 
Among the items considered, only the duplication service was re- 
garded favorably by a majority of the instructors. Respondents 
were given three choices in expressing their opinions: "satisfac- 

tory," "unsatisfactory," or "do not know." The third choice was 
frequently used in regard to laboratories and shops. Those who 
reported that they did not have knowledge or use of certain items 
are included in the percentage calculations. This arrangement per- 
mits consideration of all respondents. 

TABLE 37 



Instructors* Opinions about Facil|^ties 
and Cervices, by percentages 



Facility or Service 


Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


Uncertain or 
Does not apply 


Total 


Equipment of laboratories 


17 


6o 


23 


100 


Equipment of shops 


12 


33 


55 


100 


Audio-visual equipment 


27 


61 


12 


100 


Instructional materials 


22 


76 


2 


100 


Offices for instructors 


38 


6l 


1 


100 


Classrooms ^ 


»»5 


55 


0 


100 


Teaching assistance 


21 


78 


1 


100 


Technical assistance 


15 


77 


8 


100 


Duplicating services 
Secretarial and clerical 


56 


J»3 


1 


100 


services 


27 


72 


1 


100 



.^Sample numbered 112. 

Items not included in the inquiry at Arica, so that 98 responses constitute 
100 percent in these two instances. 



The following items were Judged unsatisfactory in the Regional 
Centers by more than two-thirds of the respondents: instnictional 

materials, teaching and laboratory assistance, secretarial and 
clerical services, and technical assistance. (See Chapter 6 for a 
summary of instructors' responses regarding availability and need 
for technical assistants and teaching assistants.) Instructional 





materials include items such as charts, maps, models, folios, 
pictures, guides, filmstrips, slides, and raw materials; teaching 
and laboratory assistance may be provided by students or professional 
employees who work under the supervision of the instructor; tech- 
nical assistance is advice, counsel, or other forms of professional 
aid given by visiting scholars and professionals; and secretarial 
assistance includes typing, filing, and necessary transcribing 
services. In general, dissatisfaction about technical, teaching, 
and secretarial assistance pertained to the dearth of it, not 
the quality of that available. Criticism of instructional materials 
applied to the limited amount and quality of available material. 

Approximately three-fourths of those making judgments of 
laboratory and shop facilities and equipment held them to be 
unsatisfactory. It was not feasible in the study to establish 
any external standards of \diat "satisfactory” facilities would be. 
Probably the expectations and requirements of individual instructors 
ranged considerably, even in the same subjects. As I observed, 
the available science laboratories in the majority of the Centers 
are modem and fairly well equipped. They were financed sub- 
stantially by the first Ford Foundation grant to aid in the develop- 
ment of the Regional Colleges and by the loan from the Bank for 
Inter-American Development. Current complaints of crowded conditions 
and inadequate laboratory facilities do not seem unreasonable in 
view of the limited enrollment capacity for \diich the completed 
laboratories were built. Certainly, further analysis of utilization 
and flexibility of laboratories in use and scheduling would be 
helpful in planning or replanning subsequent stages of construction. 

A substantial majority of the instructors in the sample con- 
sidered audio-visual equipment, their offices, and classrooms to 
be unsatisfactory. Many facets of audio-visual instruction may have 
been a part of the evaluation: quality, variety, and maintenance 

of equipment; coordination of audio-visual services; ability to use 
the equipment; and accessibility of appropriate rooms and materials 
for use with the equipment. It is evident that a need exists for 
careful analysis of various aspects of audio-visual instruction, 
including the need, the feasibility, and the coordination of use 
of materials by scheduled distribution among the Centers. Perhaps 
the STCU, the audio-visual center, faculties, and appropriate com- 
missions of the university could provide assistance in the develop- 
ment of this Important method of Instruction. 

As with the laboratories, it is probable that some of the 
dissatisfaction with instructors' offices is the outcome of an 
enrollment in most Centers well above the capacity of the buildings. 
Small private offices for each full-time instructor are desirable, 
especially because he or she is required to be on the campus 30 to 



36 hours per week. Educational and building priorities, together 
with economic realities, may permit provision for only two-instruc- 
tor offices. Certainly a concentrated effort sho\ild be made to 
assure satisfactory office arrangements,. 

Dissatisfaction with class/zooms is the result of inadequate 
space. Gult\iral traditions make it difficult to extend the hours 
of classes through the midday period, for luncheon is customarily 
the principal meal of the day for the entire family. A complete 
study of the capacity and usage of available classrooms, offices, 
laboratories , and shops should be combined with a projection of 
need during the years to come. In view of the student demand now, 
and surely in the future, priorities for construction and space 
utilization standards merit major consideration and review. 

Some comparative analyses were made to determine whether sub- 
stantial differences occurred in the responses of different groups 
among the instructors. A comparison between the replies of heads 
of Carreras and departments, and those of other instructors, 
revealed only minor differences in proportional distribution of 
responses. Opinions of each group showed a steady pattern of 
consistency with respect to all items. 

Since perceptions of those in different carreras may vary 
considerably, special anedysis of responses from those associated 
with seven different carreras was included. Again, patterns of 
response were in general consistent with results for the entire 
group, with a few distinctions. Nursing respondents reported all 
items predominantly unsatisfactory; social work replies indicated 
marked dissatisfaction with instructional materials, technical 
assistance, teaching assistance, and aiidio-visual equipment; 
agriculturiL technology respondents were hi^ly dissatisfied with 
shops, instructional materials, and teaching assistance; those in 
elementary school teaching were dissatisfied with instructional 
materials, offices for instructors, and secretarial assistance; 
respondents in secondary school teaching, with specialization in 
English, reported unusual dissatisfaction with library references, 
laboratories, teaching assistance, and secretarial aid; and those 
^th specialization in. mathematics unanimously considered technical 
assistance to be unsatisfactory. A considerable number of the 
"unsatisfactory" ratings were wanimous among those responding from 
the same carreras in different Centers. These comments should be 
considered as hi^lig^ts, for the prevailing attitude was one of 
dissatisfaction with extent or quality of facilities and services. 



LIBRARY RESOURCES AND SERVICES 



The Regional Colleges, together with DEG, encouraged reading 
and the use of libraries, as consistent with the aim of fostering 
independent study, assignments outside classrooms, and modem 
methods of teaching (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, p.79). Considerable 
importance was assigned to libraries in the development of the 
Centers. The first Ford Foundation grant facilitated university 
purchase of reference volumes and other library resources in 
several of the new colleges. The University of Chile and the 
University of Cjxlifomia, in further accordance with the first 
Ford Fotindation grant to assist in the development of the Regional 
Colleges, arranged in 1963 fot technical assistance in planning the 
college libraries. Assistance Included collaboration with the DEG 
and Regional College librarians in preparing library plans, develop- 
ing the organization and administration of library services, 
scheduling acquisitions for basic library collections, and generally 
aiding in efforts to organize and strengthen the college libraries. 
Assistance was also given, to the architects responsible for designing 
the facilities of five Centers, thus assuring suitable space and 
layouts for the individual libraries (Manltzas, 1964). The BID 
loan to the University of Chile Included allocation of $167,000 for 
books and other library materials (Inter-American Development Bank, 
1962b, p.l9). 

It is generally acknowledged in Chile that the guidance and 
direction of professional librarians are essential to the develop- 
ment of a suitable library for an institution of higher education. 
Professional librarians are trying to achieve a status commensurate 
with their preparation and services. Table 38 summarizes library 
personnel in the Regional Centers. In 1969 each campus employed 
at least one professional librarian; two Centers (Temuco and Anto- 
fagasta) each had four professional librarians on their staffs. 

Three of the head librarians were teaching three to eight hours per 
week in courses related to their professions. 

TABLE 38 



Library Personnel 



Cle«jsification 


Number of Employees 


Number of Centers 


Full-time professional 
librarians 


IT 


7 


Part-time professional 


librarians 


1 


1 


Full-time nonprofosaional 


personnel 


10 


5 


Part-time student assistants 


lU 


k 


Other personnel 


k 


3 



TADIE 39 

Library Services 



T ype of Service 



Number of Centers 



Loan books to instructors and students 7 
Loan books to nonprofessional Center perscmnel 7 
Reserve books for student use on request of 

instructors 7 
Obtain inter-library loans for instructors and 

students 7 
Loan Journals to instructors 7 
Provide bibliographical assistance 6 
Inform instructors about new books and periodicals 6 
Offer recreational reading 5 
Accesible to residents of the comnninity 7 



With a few minor exceptions, indicated in Table 39, reports 
from the seven cooperating Centers show that their libraries pro- 
vide a considerable and a tmiform range of services. Interviews 
and examination of bulletins of library procedures provide ample 
evidence that they are applied systematically and well (Chapter 
3, Tables lU and 15). 

Reports available in 1969 from seven Center libreurles stated 
that the number of volumes ranged from 3 , 7?.8 to l6,T00 at the 
respective campuses, the median being about 8,000 volumes. Com- 
parable data on library loans were not obtainable. At the library 
of the Talca Center, which opened with approximately 600 volumes 
in 1965, the reported annual loans for use in the library or at 
home during I968 exceeded 17^,000. This was more than a 200 per- 
cent increase over the circulation reported for 1967 (U. de Chile, 
Talca, 1967, 1968). 

Three librarians reported that their respective Center's 
budget included a specific amount for library development; four 
reported that no specific euLlocation was given. A number of the 
librarians of the University Centers expressed in their annual 
reports appreciation of books donated by agencies of the Itoited 
Nations, the U.S. Agency for International Development, a number 
of embassies, and other organizations. For example, Talca' s sister 
city of Newington, Connectierrt , contributed books on the basis of 
bibliographies which staffs of different carreras had prepared. 

The recent annyal. library budgetsuy edlowances for the three Cen- 
ters which reported them ranged from eqxiivalents of less than 
$1,000 to about $15,000. ' ■ 
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It was not feasible to ascertain the*, rate of occupancy, or 
representative attendance, of the Center libraries. Accomodations 
in five of them ranged from 30 to 138. stations. The sample of 
students was given the question, "How often have you studied in the 
Center’s Library or used its services?" A majority of respondents 
use the library' occasionally, and nearly one-fourth do so once or 
twice per week. In visits to all Center libraries I have observed 
that a considerable number of students use them as a place to study. 

To secure an indication of the participation of instructors in 
the development of the Center libraries , the sample of teachers was 
asked to estimate how many requests for books and Journal sub- 
scriptions they had presented to their respective Center libraries 
during the past year. More than one-third reported requesting 20 
or more books; the median request was 14 (Table 40). 

TABLE 1*0 



Estimated Books Requested by Instructors for 
Library Purchase During Past Year 



Number Books Heouested 


Instructors 


None 


9 


1-9 


26 


10-19 


27 


20-29 


l6 


30-39 


5 


li0-i*9 


5 


50-99 


U 


100 or more 


8 


Total 


100 

1 



& 

Sample numbered 112. 



Inst^ctors subsequently were asked to estimate the extent to 
which the Center l.*',rary was able to comply with their specific 
requests to purchase books. More than one-fourth reported that 
all or the greater part of their requests were obtained; one-third 
said less than one-half of their requests were met; and 21 percent 
said that none of the books which they requested were obtained. 

An effort also was made to determine the Interest of Instructors 
in securing Journals for use in the Center library. Mbre than one- 
third did not remember requesting the library to subscribe to any 
Journals, but more than one- third had requested three or more 
subscriptions , and more than one-fourth had requested one or two 
within the past year (Table 41). 



TABLE »(1 



Journal Subscriptions Requested by Instructors 
During Past Year 



Keauests for Subscriptions 


Instructors (J5)® 


None 


36 


1 - 2 . 


29 


3 - ^ 


23 


5-6 


5 


7 or nore 


7 


Total 


100 



®Sanple numbered 112. 



Approximately one-fifth of the instructors requesting subscriptions 
reported that their respective libraries complied; the remaining 
four-fifths indicated that the library did not and presumably could 
not comply with their requests. 

The responsiveness of the Center libraries to educational needs 
neces£’’rily depends upon available resources end the participation 
of departments, carrera staffs, and individual teachers in library 
development, ihrofessional librarians in the Regioncd Centers coxild 
provide more services if they had more opportunity to collaborate 
systematically and regularly with the teaching staff in dealing with 
questions of development and acquisitions. Within the operations 
of the Centers, if not in the university budgetary procedures, 
each Center library should have an annual budget which wotild permit 
plaiming and application of p.riorities. Apparently this procedure 
may be adopted as part of the university reform. 

In every Center library a standing committee of tiiC librarian 
and a representative group of teachers responsible to the normative 
council co\ild be an effective means toward library development and 
maintaining close collaboration between librarians and instructional 
groups. Th.ree Centers do have a council of librarians and teachers, 
including., in one instance, the director’ of the Center. In some 
cases the Center librarian consults directly with the director or 
with the STCU. The professional authority and responsibility of 
the librazlans should not be vitiated in any arrangement \diich is 
adopted, but a program of acquisitions and library services can be 
more significant to the Center's students and staffs if it reflects 
concerns and recommendations of instructors, as well as students. 

According to reports from five Centers , the availability of 
' Joximals and newspapers is severely limited, and I can verily that 



this condition is typical. Three of the Center libraries have 
from 2 to ^4 raa^^azine subscriptions each; one Center subscribes to 
C Journals, while another has "jS subscriptions. In three of the 
Center libraries only one newspaper is obtained regularly. Three 
other Center libraries secure two to four different newspapers, 
while one receives eight newspapers . Within a library budget for 
each Center, or a coordinated library budget for all sedes in the 
provinces, an allowance should be made for Journals and newspapers. 
Some librarians have obtained complimentary subscriptions to 
various publications, which is commendable but not sufficient to 
warrant ignoring the need for a separate budgetary allocation. 
Recognizing that present resources probably do not permit recurring 
expenses of many annual subscriptions for each Center, it may be 
feasible to arrange through the STCU for the purchase and distri- 
bution of selected reprints and rotational distribution to the 
Centers of less basic professional Journals in selected fields. 

The librarians of the responding Centers were asked, "What 
is your opinion of the facilities, services, and resources of the 
Center library, in relation to the enrollment, educational program, 
and requirements of the Center?" The responses indicate that the 
Center librarians regard the libraries as generally unsatisfactory 
(Table k2) . 



TABLE U2 

Chief Librarians ’ Opinions of Center Libraries 



L ibrary Char a cteristic Satisfactory Fair Unsatisfactory 



Reference section 
General magazines 
Scientific and special joiimals 
Collections of bookt on special 

subjects 2 

Books for recreational reading 1 

Newspapers 2 

Maps and other illustrative 

materials 1 

Bibliographies for use of students 

in certain programs 3 

Space and facilities 1 

Availability and quality of 

library services 3 

Budget of library ~ 



5 2 

1 6 

1 6 

1 » 1 

1 ( 2 

1 U 

U 2 

2 2 

2 1» 



1» 

7 



Forty-seven percent of the ratings are in the "unsatisfactory" class 
and 36 percent are rated "fair". Only 17 percent of the 77 possible 







choices were in the "satisfactory" group. Certainly, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Center librarians are complacent, but 
neither should these ratings suggest that they are discouraged or 
professionally desperate. It must be remembered that four of the 
reporting Center libraries are four or five years old, and that 
the older ones are only seven to ten years old. Obiriously much 
remains to be done. 

The sample of 112 instructors and heads of carreras and de- 
partments also were asked to express their opinions on several 
facets of the libraries in their respective Centers. Judgments of 
the library services were nearly evenly divided between the "satis- 
factory" and the "unsatisfactory" ratings. One-half of the respon- 
dents believed the reference sections to be unsatisfactory, and 
J+3 percent regarded them as satisfactory. Evaluations of book 
collections and the availability of journals and newspapers were 
far more critical. Ninety percent gave "unsatisfactory" ratings 
to the collection of books in their respective specialties, and 
92 percent considered the siroply of journals and newspapers to be 
"unsatisfactory." In general, the views of the instructors tend to 
be consistent with those of the Center librarians. 

Several of the instructors* ratings, when classified by Centers 
and by various carreras, warrant comment. In evaluating library 
services, instructors in two Centers were about evenly divided 
between the "satisfactory" and "unsatisfactory" ratings. Responses 
in two other Centers were predominantly favorable, but in three 
Centers the opinions were predominantly unfavorable. Consideration 
of the reference section resulted in a fairly even division of 
ratings in four Centers, a markedly favorable rating in one Center, 
and a reverse emphasis in another. Opinions of specialized book 
collections and of journal and newspaper resources were unanimously 
or predominantly unfavorable in each reporting Center. 

Comparison of responses of instructors in seven different 
carreras yields similarities and differences. A majority in each 
of three carreraa registered a favorable evaluation of library 
services and in three other carreras the majority gave an unfavorable 
rating. Except for two carreras, the responses regarding the 
reference section indicated no definite patten. Ten of 11 respon- 
dents in secondary school teaching, with specialization in English, 
responded with an "unsatisfactory" rating; five of six instructors 
in nursing did likewise. In each of the carreras considered, 
responses were markedly unfavorable concening specialized book 
collections and the availability of jounals and periodicals, the 
latter being rated unanimously "unsatisfactory" in five of the 
carreras. 
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When financial resoiArces are severely restricted, sometimes it 
is more difficult than usual to plan carefully for the future. 

Several coordinators of studies were asked if their respective 
Centers had a program for library development that implied use and 
growth of the library in relation to changing necessities of the 
educational offerings. Tney said that heads of the Carreras listed 
their needs , and the administration determined whether funds were 
available to fulfill them. 

‘ Presented with the question, "Are there specific plans for the 
future development of the Library?" "the majority of the librarians 
said yes. Explanations indicated an emphasis upon improvement of 
the reading room eind the cataJ.og, more book acquisitions, better 
audio-visual equipment, and more library personnel. Evidence was 
lacking that individual librarians had formulated comprehensive 
or specific plans for the future. Perhaps guidance or technical 
assistance is needed in order to establish priorities aind norms. 

Five of seven Center librarians said that they did have con- 
tact with other Centers and institutions to discuss common operating 
problems. A number occasionally consulted professors in the School 
of Library Science at the university, or attended its seminars' 
during summer vacations. Other sources of information or aid in- 
cluded the National Association of Librarians, the STCU, professional 
persons and organizations in the region, and professional cor- 
respondents and publications . 

Determination of the direction in which Center libraries should 
go and what they might achieve realistically within a few years might 
appropriately parallel those deliberations cc'.;..ceming the purposes 
and functions of the sedes themselves. Planning and activity of 
this kind would do much to assure that the orderly libraries of 
today will develop into an integral and complementary feature of 
the educational program in each Center. 



SUMMARY 

The various Carreras of the University Centers have been the 
focus of curriculum development in recent years. General education 
and the basic sciences received much consideration during the 
formative years of the Regional Colleges but have been somewhat 
neglected in the surge of new specializations since 19614-. The 
continual engagement of the Centers, together with the DCCU and the 
STCU, in university reform since mid-1968 has caused activities of 
curriculum development to suffer. Nevertheless , the procedures for 
proposing and introducing a new carrera are well defined. 




It is far from simple to ascertain either national or regional 
needs. VJliile regional needs may be apparent to every resident, 
they remain obscure vhen one attempts to transform them into 
curricular plans for certain career fields. National needs, if 
they are to be more than a summation of localized needs, depend 
upon the collective will of the Chilean people and their government. 

A demand for specialized manpower has been indicated at times by 
plans and commitments of the national government, but changing 
conditions have affected such demands adversely. 

During most of the decade of the 1960s, the DEG and DCCU 
coordinators, along with the staffs of the University Centers, 
concentrated upon curriculum development, revision, and evaluation. 
Wiunerous seminars were organized for heads of carreras and faculty 
representatives to fonnulate or review objectives, plans of study, 
and individual courses. Consistently, work was done to improve the 
evaluation of student achievement and other phases of the educational 
program. Assistance and guidance were provided instructors in 
preparing work plans and examinations, developing criteria for 
evaluation, and reviewing the students' performance. 

Commitments in writing and speech give a strong impression that 
the University Centers hold good teaching to be vitally important. 
Responses of instructors indicate a general subscription to modem 
methods of teaching. Teachers * use of a variety of instructional 
materials is less impressive , but dependence upon extraneous 
materials in many subjects is not the key to effective teaching. 
Furthermore, an austere budget sorely restricts the availability 
of teaching materials. Instructors also give students regular 
assignments to complete outside their classes , which emphasize 
required textbooks or groups of complementary books. Many instruc- 
tors include group projects and oral presentations frequently among 
their assignments to students, and contrary to widespread opinion, 
little more than one-third of the instructors require students to 
study syllabi which the instructor has prepared. Evidently, too, 

- instructors make little use of writing projects in their assignments. 
A large majority of the sampling of instructors observed that the 
general attitude in their respective Center was one of supporting 
or stimulating innovation in teaching. 

From this high note it is well to realize that a large majority 
of instructors also registered dissatisfaction with many facilities 
and services of the university branches in the provinces. This 
unfavorable opinion extended to laboratories, audio-visual equipment , 
instructional materials , instructors' offices, classrooms, avail- 
ability of teaching or technical assistants, and secretarial and 
clerical aid. A majority of teachers did consider the duplicating 



services to te satisfactory. Recognizing that problems are for- 
midable in achieving a hi^ level of satisfaction among instructors 
on these matters , it is still evident that much improvement is 
needed. 

The libraries of the Centers can and should be a basic arm 
of the instructional program. The libraries vary considerably in 
mnnber of volumes, but all are neat and orderly. They offer a 
good range of services and their procediires are systematic. Several 
have assistance from a special council, but others do not. This 
device mi^t be an important means to secure closer relationships 
between the teaching staff and the librarians. 

The number of volumes in a librajry is far less important than 
the quality and diversity of its collection in relation to the 
needs of the educational program. Prevalence of multiple textbook 
copies in several libraries indicate a need, but other means of 
obtaining such books should be explored. A notable deficiency of 
the Center libraries, with possibly one exception, is the lack of 
journals in specialized fields. Responses from instructors and 
libreirians suggest strongly that they are ready and willing to 
strive for improvement. 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE INSTRUCTORS OF TIIE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 



During the first decade of the Regional Colleges a principal 
priority was given to staff development. Some emphasis in the 
early 1960s was placed upon the training of capable administrators 
to head the new institutions. Continually, however, the recruiting, 
preparation, and improvement of teachers has had major importance 
in plans of development. 



THE CONCERN FOR SECURING QUALIFIED AND PROFESSIONALLY COMMITTED 
INSTRUCTORS 

Emphasis on Teaching; 

The colegios regionales were designed for students who were far 
more heterogeneous in their backgrounds and abilities than those 
admitted to the university. The Regional Colleges included in 
their curricular planning segments of general education, training 
in the basic sciences , developmental study in language skills , 
preparation for middle-level careers, and studies preliminary to 
transfer to various faculties of the university. Teachers needed 
to Tinderstand and support these complementaiy programs and to 
have subject-matter and teaching, competence in their specializations. 
The Regional Colleges were distinctively different from the xini- 
versity, with its self-contained faculties and its preoccupation 
with organized professional knowledge rather than with students. 

The concern in the Colleges for the guidance and maximum develop- 
ment of students called for teachers who understood and sou^t to 
work in a student-oriented environment. Good teaching demanded 
awareness and utilization of the community and its resources, and 
a fundamental desirt' for students to learn whatever was necessary 
to their fulfillment as professional persons in the Chilean society. 

I nst r uctors in the early 1960s 

A generalization in I 96 U about two groi 5 )B of teachers in the 
Regional Colleges is still applicable: 

The staffs of the university colleges can be 
classified into general groupings: instructors who have 

graduated from the Teachers College of the University 
of Chile after five yesurs of studies who are now re- 
sponsible for the teaching of basic sciences and, general 



education, and professionals who have graduated from 
other university schools , who are responsible for the 
teaching of technical or professional subjects cor- 
responding to the terminal courses offered at the 
university colleges (U. de Chile, DEG, I 96 U, p.29). 

Since Chilean universities offered little graduate work, and that 
which was given was not directed toward college teaching, the 
principal sources of professional teachers were the faculties of 
education in the universities. 

Table U3 summarizes the kinds of training which Regional 
College teachers at Temuco, La Serena, and Antofagasta had received 
by I 96 U. 



TABLE 1*3 



Type of Training Received by Regional 
College Instructors , 1964 



Training 


Number 


Percentage 


Attended Advanced Training Course in 
Chile, with scholarships granted 
by the Department of General Studies 


32 


22 


Graduate work in the U.S.A. , with 
fellowships granted by the Depart- 
ment of General Studies 


18 


13 


Graduate work abroad before teaching 
at the Regional Colleges 


21* 


17 


State-licensed secondary school teachers 


19 


13 


Graduates from different university 
schools 


50 


35 


Totals 


ll*3 


100 



Source: U. de Chile, DEG, ^iaster Plan' for the University Colleges , 1965- 



1970, p.30. 



In addition to the 50 \rtio had done graduate work in the United 
States or attended the special program of advanced training in 
Chile , 18 more were participating at that time in the latter pro- 
ject , and lU fellows were currently engaged in graduate study in 
the United Stutes. Participants in both groups had been selected 
as future teachers in the Regional Colleges. All 50 of the in- 
structors who had completed their advanced studies were full-time 
teachers , This group constituted 35 percent of the lU3 teachers 
and assistcint-teachers who were employed in the three existing 
Colleges. Fifty of the IU 3 teachers and assistant-teachers, or 35 
percent of the total, had graduated from professional university 
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programs and irere serving as part-time teachers in technical or 
professional suojects within the short-term carreras. This group 
included attorneys, architects, social workers, agronomists, and 
others . 

Recruitment _of Instructors for the University Centers 

The University Centers ' teaching staff is continually drawn 
from the same sources as when they were first established. Some 
come from the younger members of the staffs in the universities, 
especially the University of Chile*, many are experienced secondary 
school teachers vrho are attracted by the opportunity to teach in 
another setting; and still others are recent graduates of the 
universities, most of whom complete the five-year carrera in 
secondary school teaching at the University of Chile. For the most 
part , the professionals in fields such as agronomy and medicine 
are part-time instructors who maintain an independent practice 
or are employed by governmental agencies in the community. 

Previously, the University Centers and the coordinating agency 
in Santiago solicited the collaboration of departments and faculties 
at the University of Chile in Santiago for prospefctive teachers. 

Until 1966 the appropriate faculty was principally responsible for 
selection of instructors at the individual Centers. ITien the 
university prescribed public competition to select administrators 
and teachers, and also provided for transfer of instructors be- 
tween Centers (Decree No. 67, Jan. I966). Recently an additional 
procedure has been introduced. On behalf of the University Centers 
in the provinces , which recommend to the rector employment of a 
candidate, the STCU announces the positions to be filled to the 
University Centers, the faculties and departments of the university, 
and the press. Announcements in the press include the requisites 
for the post , the teaching assignment or other responsibility, the 
salary, and any supplementary compensation. Ordinarily the annotuice- 
ment states a period, usually a week, during which application may 
be submitted because vacancies often do not occur until the prospec- 
tive enrollments are indicated at the beg.inning of the academic 
year. This method of public announcement was adopted in order to 
maintain open con\petition for posts and to extend information about 
teaching positions to a maximum number of candidates. Each sede 
has its own committee for the selection of instructors. The STCU 
reviews the Centers' selections in order to verify ccanpliance with 
university policies and governmental regulations concerning public 
employment.' Finally, the rector rormalizer. the appointment. 
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Pi st ribution o f Fi il l- and Part-time Instructors 

Plans for the Regional Colleges had included a high proportion 
of full-time teachers on the staffs, prompted by the desire to have 
teachers committed to their profession. The distribution of full- 
time and part-time teachers in shows a heavy concentration of 

the former. Since l6 assistant teachers helped full-time teachers 
in laboratory work and other teaching activity, this number may be 
deducted from the total of iHS. The balance of 127 teachers was 
divided into 9^ full-time and 33 part-time teachers (U. de Chile, 

DEG, I96H , p.3^). So,, one year after the establishment at Anto- 
fagasta of the third Regional College , 73 percent of the teaching 
staff was full-time and 27 percent was part-time. This commitment 
to full-time instructors was unusual in an educational setting which 
had relatively few full-time professors at the postsecondary level. 

Within the next two years, 196H-I966, five more regional campuses 
were established. Competition for teachers was intensified by 
growing enrollments in the secondary schools and universities, and 
by the establishment of new institutions of higher education. The 
increasing number of middle-level professional carreras also made 
inevitable a considerable demand for part-time teachers , inasmuch 
as full-time teachers were rarely obtainable in these fields. By 
1966, the number of part-time teachers in the Regioneil Colleges 
exceeded that of full-time instructors (Table hh) , 

TABLE 



Distribution of Instructors in- 
University Centers, 1966 



University Centers 


Pull-time 


Part-time 


Total 


Arica 


16 


27 


J »3 


Iquiq.ue 


10 


9 


19 


Antofagasta 


18 


50 


68 


La Serena 


J »7 


53 


100 


Talca 


27 


1»2 


69 


Nuble 


26 


If 


.30 


Temuco 


51 


83 


13 *f 


Oaomo^ 


20 


30 


50 


Totals 


215 


298 


513 



Source: U. de Chile, Departamento Coordinador de Centres Universitarios, 

1966 . (typewritten document ) • 



*Data reported as approximations: 
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During I96H-I966, the Regional Colleges absorbed 385 additional 
teachers, 121 who were full-time and 26k who were part-time. The 
proportion of full-time instructors had dropped from 73 percent in 
I96H to 42 percent in 1966, while the part-time category increased 
from 27 percent to 58 percent of the total teaching staff employed 
by the Colleges. Reports from several Centers indicated that from 
30 to nearly 50 percent of the instructors were pedagogos , state 
teachers who have university degrees qualifying them for teaching. 

In 1969 the teaching staff of the University Centers had 
reached a total of 1,048. Of this number, 460 were full-time 
instructors and 588 were part-time (Table 45). From I966-I969, 
the total teaching staff at the University Centers rose from 513 
to 1,048, an increase of 104 percent within three years. A sus- 
tained program of recruitment was necessary in order to obtain the 
additional instructors. 



TABLE I15 

Distribution of Instructors in the 
University Centers, 1969* 



Number of Instructors Percentage of Instructors 
University Centers Full-time Part-time FuU-t ime ' Part -t ime 



Arica 


52 


51 


50.5 


>»9.5 


Iquique 


2U 


17 


^8.5 


*»1.5 


Antofagasta 


96 


12|2| 


2(0.0 


60.0 


Da Serena 


57 


89 


39.0 


61.0 


Talca 


61 


113 


35.1 


6U.9 


{ruble 


57 


38 


60.0 


2(0.0 


Temuco 


90 


87 


50.8 


2(9.2 


Osomo 


23 


k9 


31.9 


68.1 


All University 
Centers 


2(60 


366 


2(3.9 


56.1 



Source; U. de Chile, STCU, preliminary data. 
Calculations by author. 



*Data do not Include 133 Individuals classified generally as eisslstantst 
technicians, or assistant teachers. Distributed among the eight Centers « 
this group consisted of 60 assistants ( ayudantes ) and auxiliary instruc- 
tors ( auxlllares prof es ores ) , 39 technicians ( agregados tecnlcos ) , and 
3U assistant teachers Cagregados docentes)^ 



The proportion of full-time teachers in 1969 was 43.9 percent 
of the Centers' teaching staff, a slight increase above 1966. The 
large majority of the full-time instructors were pedagogos with 
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specializations in natiaral sciences, social sciences, mathematics, 
iiiimanities, or languages. On the other hand, a substantial majority 
of part-time teachers were practicing professionals in law, medi- 
cine, nursing, agronomy, social work, and accounting. Data from 
the Center at Arica were illustrative of the general situation. 

There , approximately three-fourths of the full-time, teachers had 
prepared themselves for a career of teaching. The large majority 
of this group were qualified as secondary school teachers, while 
a few were trained for elementary school teaching in the state 
normal schools. About one-third of the teaching staff were employed 
part-time at the Center. Among this group were agronomists, ac- 
countants, architects, medical surgeons, veterinarians, and special- 
ists in music and art. It was extremely difficult, and even im- 
possible in many cases, to obtain teachers from these professions. 

In some fields, including law and medicine, the professional prac- 
titioner was occasionally needed to teach only one or two specialized 
courses . 



The use of professionals from the community may have several 
advantages to the Centers. Professionals facilitate closer rela- 
tionships between the Center and its community; they can help the 
Center keep up-to-date in professional practices and modify 
courses of study in accord with cvirrent occupational and Job speci- 
fications; or they may provide guidance and assistance in the 
organization of field experience for students and in the graduates' 
search for employment. Obviously these advantages are less likely 
to be fully realized if the part-time staff members must commute 
from Santiago one or two days a week in order to conduct their 
classes. 

A further step may be taken to ascertain the approximate pro- 
portion of scheduled teaching that is done by the full-time teachers. 
Using the standard load of l6 ho\irs of classroom teaching per week 
for a full-time assignment, the number of full-time instructors is 
multiplied by l6 to calculate the total number of hours taught by 
full-time instructors. This figure includes classes, laboratories, 
and occasionally, some field practice. Given the reported hours 
of teaching by part-time instructors in 1969, the percentage of 
classroom and laboratory hours tau^t by each group in the respec- 
tive Centers was approximated. For the eight Centers combined, 
full-time instructors conducted approximately two-thirds of the 
scheduled hours of teaching (Table k6). The situation in most of 
the Centers resulted in a cluster of percentages around this figure , 
except that Talca and Kuble fell well below the two-thirds mark. 
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TABLE k6 

Percentage of Class Hours Tau^t, I 969 



University Centers Full- 


-time Instructors 


Part-time Instructors 


Total 


Arlca 


69.0 


31.0 


100 


Iquique 


82.6 


17 . 1 * 


100 


Antofagasta 


6k.3 


35.5 


100 


La Serena 


69.7 


30.3 


100 


Talea 


5 l ».5 


U5.5 


100 


^vible 


73.8 


26.2 


100 


Tenuco 


69.2 


30.8 


100 


Osomo 


58.8 


U1.2 


10b 


All University Centers 








Conbined 


66.3 


33.7 


100 



Source: T^lc . de Chile, STCU. 

Calctilatlons hy author. 



TABLE hj 

Pull-time-e(iul valent Instructors Lj University Centers , 19^9 

Percentage oT total 

University Centers ‘ Number In all Centers 



Aricu 


75.‘» 


10.9 


Xquique 


29.1 


k.2 


Antofagasta • 


1UQ.7 


Sl,k 


La Serena 


81.7 


11.8 


Talcu 


111.9 


16.1 


“Kuble 


77-h 


11.2 


Teauco 


130.1 


18.8 


Osomo 


39.2 


5.6 


All University Centers 
Totals 


693.5 


100.0 



teuree: Tabl^^^. «iid^. de Chile, STf?U. • 

Calculations by author. 



Staff ir.K in Terms of Full-time-equivalent Instructors 

In order to obtain a better comparison of the staffing at the 
eight regional campuses , the data for Individual Instructors may 
be refined Into equated units of full-time-equivalent teachers. 

Each full-time instructor constitutes one full-time-equivalent 
Instructor. For the purpose of obtaining the full-time-equivalents 
in the part-time teaching category, we may divide the total number 
of hours taught weekly, by the standard weekly load of 16 for a 
full-time instructor. The Center totals of full-time-equivalent 
instructors now provide a basis for comparing actual teaching staff 
time allocated to the various Centers (Table 47). The proportion 
of full-time-equivalent Instructors and of enrollment in all Cen- 
ters may not be even approximately the same in the respective Cen- 
ters, of course, for Centers do vary somewhat in carreras and in 
assignments given to Instructors. (See Chapter 10 for analysis of 
the relationship of staffing to enrollment.) 



ACADEMIC PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE OF CENTER INSTRUCTORS 
Specialization and University Degrees 

Complete Information about all Center teachers was not avail- 
able, but data were obtained from Instructors responding to the 
Intearvlew-questlonnalre of this study (see Appendix) . The instruc- 
tors could not be classified by departments since these had not 
been organized in some Centers at the time of the study. Table 48, 
grouping respondents by related specializations, indicates the 
range of training 'among the seven Center teaching staffs that 
partlclgated in the study: Arlca, Iqulque, Antofagasta, La Serena, 

Talca, Nuble, and Temuco. Of the sample of 112 instructors who 
were interviewed, 61 percent were men and 39 percent were women. 
Seventy-six percent of the group were married. Conservatively 
it may be said that the great majority of all Instructors are 
within the range of 25 to 45 years of age. 

Ninety percent of the responding instructors hold university 
degrees. Forty percent of degree-holders obtained degrees as state 
teacKers, with subject specializations, in a five-year university 
program, thus meeting the legal requirement for teaching in the 
secondary schools. Degrees of other instructors were in agricul- 
tural engineering, chemistry, nursing, nutrition, obstetrics, 
psychology, and social work. A number of the remaining respondents 
had received university degrees in fields such as architecture, 
business, food technology, medical technology, law, medicine, and 
public administration. All but one of the degree holders were 
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graduates from a Chilean university. Ten earned advanced degrees 
in other countries. Fourteen earned two or more university degrees. 
Ninety percent of the degree holders were graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chile , including seven who completed degree requirements 
at the Centers in the provinces. Only nine respondents have degrees 
from other Chilean universities. 

TABLE 1*8 

Specializations of Participating Instructors 





Respondents 

Area 



Natural sciences, mathematics, and 






related fields 


. 


1*1* 


Mathematicrj 


’ 10 




Chemistry 


9 




Physics 


2 




Biology 


5 




Health studies: nursing, obstetrics, etc. 


12 




Nutrition or food technology 


5 




Electronics 


1 




Social sciences and related fields 




26 


Individual social sciences, or combinations 


15 




Social work 


7 




Administration or accounting 


U 




Languages 




lU 


Spanish 


3 




English 


11 




Education and related fields 




11 


Education 


8 




Home economics education 


2 




Library science 


1 




Agri culture 


9 


9 


Others, including architecture, lav, etc. 


8 


8 


Totals 


112 


112 



Only recently have universities in Chile begun to offer graduate 
studies in selected fields. Thus, advanced academic degrees are 
not common. Furthermore, the University of Chile still does not 
recognize in any formal manner, or within the professorial salary 
scale, the earning of an advanced degree. Nevertheless, instructors 
at the regional campuses do esteem opportunities to continue their 
studies. Nearly one-ha3.f of those interviewed reported that, aside 
from any study for a university degree, they had completed specific 
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programs of study which had a duration of more than six months. 
Teaching Experience 

Since the life-span of the University Centers ranged from four 
to ten years at the time of the inquiry, it is apparent that the 
instructors' experience in the institutions covild not he extensive. 
The respondents' periods of service in their respective branches 
are summarized in Table k9. The median period of service was 3.7 
years, which suggests a reasonably high retention rate, especially 
since approximately three-fourths of the instructors were employed 
full-time. In five of the Centers the period of service could not 
have exceeded four years. The 50 respondents who had worked five 
or mora years in their respective Centers therefore came from Temuco 
La Serena, and Antofagasta. A review of the service years of all 
instructors at Arica tends to corroborate the sampling evidence that 
the retention rate for instructors is good. 



TABLE 1j9 

Duration of Teaching at University Centers 

Instructors 

Year s Number Percentage 



0-2 


20 


18 


3 - U 


k2 


37 


5 - 6 


26 


23 


7-8 


12 


11 


9-10 


12 


11 


Totals 


112 


100 



The novelty of the Regional Centers , as well as the rural 
atmosphere of the provinces compared to the urbanism of Santiago , 
may well have had considerable appeal to prospective instructors. 
Since many Center instructors had lived originally in the central 
metropolitan area, those who remained in the provinces did apparent- 
ly find advantages there to outwei^ the cultural attractions and 
alternative employment opportunities which the capital city offered. 

Instructors, on the average, had more than three years of 
teaching experience prior to-their employment in the University 
Centers (Table 50). Since more than one-half of the group had one 
to eight years of experience, it may be estimated that a majority 
of the instructors are under 35 years of age. Approximately 80 



TABLE 50 



Total Teaching Experience of Center Instructors 



Instructors 



Years 


Number 


Percentage 


1 - h 


26 


23 


5-8 . 


35 


31 


9-12 


20 


18 


13- 18 


15 


13 


19- 25 


13 


12 


?,6 or more 


3 


3 


Totals 


112 


100 



percent of the p.'irticipating instructors taught prior to their eni' 
ployment in the University Centers, and 38 percent of them had 
university teaching experience (Table 51)* Although detailed 
information about that experience is not available, it may be 
assumed that generally it was at the lower levels of professorial 
responsibility. For the young committed teacher in a rigidly 
structured university, the Regional Centers mi^t have been a 
beacon. Too, for the first few years the DEG was authorized to 
offer a salary bonus to those who were willing to leave Santiago 
and go to the provinces . 



TABLE 51 

Levels of Teaching Experience Prior 
to Center Employment 



Teaching Level 




Percentage of Instructors^ 


University 




38 


Secondary School 




52 


Elementary School 




U 


Adialt Education 
None * 





5 

20 


Total 




119 



^Sample numbered lin. Twenty-five of the c:**oup hud been tenchern at two 
different levels, ao that the percentages exceed 100. 



Prior to arriving at the Centers, more than one-half had taught in 
the secondary schools. An adequate supply of qualified teachers 
for the Centers could not be drawn from university staffs since 
university professors are able to supplement their salary through 
private practice or other additional employment or by pursuing 
research in the university. As these activities yield considerable 
satisfaction and more professional prestige, few professors in 
the universities of Santiago, Valparaiso, and Concepcion would be 
likely to accept employment in the Regional Centers. Full-time 
instructors generally could not be obtained from the ranks of 
professional specialists in the regions of the Centers or in the 
metropolitan area of Santiago. But experienced and able teachers 
in the secondary schools were interested in. working at the Centers. 
In fact, educators in a few communities told me that the secondary 
schools had lost some of their best teachers to the local Centers. 

Though the proportions are small, those with experience in the 
elementary school and adult edtication merit attention, because this 
is liicely to be useful in providing in-service education (perfec- 
cionamiento ) to teachers and others in the community. Such ex- 
perience may also augur alertness and competence in relating to the 
cultural needs of the community. 

Twenty percent of the respondents did not teach before assuming 
their work in the Centers. Given proper training and orientation 
to the University Centers, the vigor and imagination of this 
minority could be a stimulus to the development and Increasing 
effectiveness of the institutions, but without such training, 
these inexperienced teachers could lead the Centers toward a medi- 
ocre performance level. 

Concurrent Employment Outside the Centers 

Since it is commonplace in Chile, and other Latin American 
countries, for university professors and teachers to be employed 
concurrently in two or more institutions, this may also be expec- 
ted from part-time teachers. For example, an attorney or agronomist 
in the community^ who teaches part-time in the imiversity usually 
continues his regular professional practice. The real damage or 
loss occurs to the students and the institution when a full-time 
Instructor obliges himself also to work elsewhere as a teacher or 
in any other capacity. This division. of his energy and abilities 
inevitably reduces the contribution which he can make to his 
principal task. Admittedly, the stress of family needs, living 
costs, and salary deficiencies may virtually force a full-time 
Instructor to seek additional employment. Certainly Chilean mores 
tend to prolong such practices. In order to have a better under- 



standing of this situation, instructors were asked whether they 
had other emplojTnent outside the Centers (Table 52) . Since 14 
percent of the full-time instructors are employed outside the 
Center, a full-time appointment obviously does not always signify 
a full-time commitment to the institution. Rather, an instructor 
might be governed by the requirement that he spend 30 to 36 hours 
per week on the campus, depending upon the nature of his appoint- 
ment. If one has a jomada completa (full time, complete working 
day) appointment, the university forbids any other employment. 

TABLE 52 

Concurrent Eraployinent of Center Instructors 



Other K«ployr:ent Instructors 

Full-time Part-time 

(N) {$) (n) {r-) 



Ves 




12 


111 


21 


81 


No 




'A 


66 


5 


19 




Totals 


86 


100 


26 


100 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INSTRUCTORS' EMPLOYMENT 
Teaching Assignments 

Seventy-one percent of the sample of instructors were teaching 
only in their specialties; the remainder were teaching their special- 
ties and other subjects as well (Table 53). Little difference was 
evident between the responses of instructors who were heads of 
Carreras or departments and those who were not. 

Generally, Instructors who teach in the program of general 
education are likely to be specialists in guidance or psychology, 
Spanish, English, literature, philosophy, the arts, or one or more 
of the social sciences . The basic sciences Incorporate chemistry, 
physics, biology, and mathematics. 

The nuniber of courses xdilch an Instructor offers during a se- 
mester is one indicator of his work-load and of the preparation time 
which he must devote to his courses. Such Information should be 
used cautiously, however, for work-load may vary with the subject, 
the method of teaching, the size of classes, facilities and materials 
available, and the experience of the teacher. Table 54 indicates 



TABLK 53 



Teaching Assignnentc 



Center Curriculum 


Instructors 




General education 


17 




Basic sciences 


111 




Professional preparation 
In one carrera 


56 




In two or more carreras 


33 




Total 


120 




^Sanple nujnbered 112. A number of instructors teach in at least 
the categories, consequently percentage total exceeds 100. 


two of 



TABLE 5*» 

Work Load, Second Semester, 19<59 


Number of Different 


Courses Instructors (!5)^ 


One 


19 


Two 


33 


Three 


35 


Four 


10 


Five. or six 


2 


No reply 


1 


Total 


100 



^’Seraple nirnbered 112. 



that more than tvo-thirds of the respondents were teaching two or 
three courses, each of which required separate preparation. Nearly 
one-fifth were teaching only one course, but even for part-time 
instructors this assignment ordinarily would signify teaching 
multiple sections of the same course. At least one instructor has 
publicly criticized the University Centers for not permitting 
specialization in teaching. He asserts that mmy times instructors 
must teach three or four subjects during the same semester and that 
occasionally, they have assignments to teach more than 20 hours 
per week (Hem6\dez, 1969* p.lO). , 



In terms of teaching hours per week, the normal full-time 
work load in the University Centers is 16 hours , which includes 
lecture-discussion classes, laboratories, and supervised field 
work. Part-time instructors (profesores por horas ) teach up to 
16 hours per week. According to the University Centers’ reports 
for 1969, the mean average load for part-time teachers was 6.3 
hours per week (the average derived by the author from the Centers' 
reports of hours taught by part-time instructors, in data supplied 
by the STCU, 1970). The average at individual campuses ranged 
from more than four hours at La Serena to more than eight at ^uble. 
Table 55 indicates that a large majority of full-time instructors 
in the sampling were teaching between 13 and 22 hours weekly. 



TABLE 55 

Weekly Teaching Hours, Second Semesfcer, 1969 



Hours per week 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Total 


1 

VD 

1 

H 


1 


3 


h 


7-12 


9 


19 


28 


13- 18 




3 


1*3 


19- 2l» 


22 


1 


23 


25- 30 


6 


— 


6 


30 and more 


0 


— 


6 


Totals 


86 


26 


112 



Reports of full-time respondents in this study yielded an 
average teaching load of 16.95 hours per week, well in excess of 
the normal figure. Of the 37 instructors who were teaching more than 
18 hours weekly, more than nine-tenths devoted one-half or more of 
their hourly load to the supervision of student field work. In 
fact, then, an hour of supervision of field practice often is con- 
sidered in teaching assignments as somewhat less than an hour of 
classroom teaching. An individual instructor's teaching load may 
vary for the two semesters of the academic year. Substantially 
reduced loads, such as those of 10 respondents who were teaching 
less than 13 hours weekly, probably reflected allowances for other 
institutional services or special assignments during the semester. 

Typically, part-time teachers were teaching between 7 and 12 
hours per week, the median being approximately 9 hours weekly, well 
lu excess of the 6.3 median hours for all part-time Instructors in 
the Centers. This disparity may have resulted from the tendency to 
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intervr.evT oart-time instructors who had heavier loads because they 
were more likely to be available in the Centers, or perhaps less 
likely to be engaged full-time in some other occupation. 

A few years ago full-time instructors in the Centers had 
teaching loads of 24 hours weekly, including 16 hours of lectures 
and laboratory teaching of day students, and 4 hours of teaching 
cultural and/or professional courses for evening students. The 
rest of their time up to 36 hours per week was allocated to activi- 
ties related to their field and to work with the students, the 
Regional College, the community, and the Department of General 
Studies (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, p.33). Except for the specification 
of four additional hours of evening teaching, the situation is still 
about the same. Instructors now receive additional compensation 
for teaching in the evening program. Instructors who have renta 
global (full-time) appointments are expected to be on the campus 
at least 30 hours per week. Those vdio have jomada complete appoint- 
ments are due to be on campus at least 36 hours weekly. While 
records o' attendance are maintained by th« Centers, it is recog- 
nized that many of the professors do preparational and organizational 
work in their homes, and office facilities are sometimes not satis- 
factory for professional study. 

Salaries 



In recent years administrators and instructors of the centres 
linlversitarios in the provinces have asserted that teachers' salaries 
have been deplorably inadequate. In 1967 the Rector of the univer- 
sity appointed a commission to study the compensation of instructors 
in the Centers and the means for improving it. Members of the group 
included the director of the DCCU and the principal officers of the 
Federation of Instructors of the University Centers (U. de Chile, ' 
DCCU, 1967a, p.l3). The federation in 1969 concentrated upon salary 
issues and problems arising from current limitations of the Centers' 
budgets. It is freely acknowledged in the Centers that a basic 
salary scale exists for all professional personnel of the University 
of Chile. A differentiation of salaries between Santiago and the 
provinces does result from the application of special allowances 
(personal communication) . 

The base salary for a full-time instructor was 17,616 escudos 
annually in 1969 (approximately equivalent to $1,680 U.S. at the 
official exchange rate in Santiago as of August 1969) , for an eleven- 
month period beginning about March 1 and extending through part or 
all of Jiinuary (U. de Chile, Departamento de Presupuesto y Flnanzas, 
1970). Instructors in the provinces share with those in Santiago 
the feasibility of full-time appointments, renta global and Jomada 
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completa, and also the respective increases after each three years 
of public service. The triennial differentials, in relation to 
the base salary, range from 40 percent after the first three years 
to 140 percent after 27 years of employment. Instructors in the 
University Centers receive a 7.63 percent increase, in relation to 
the basic salary, for holding a university degree, and a 7.5 per- 
cent addition for public employees. Given these extra allowances, 
the annual salary would be 20,281 escudos (approximately equivalent 
to $1,935 U.S. at that time). Aside from triennial increases, 
the salary for an instructor may be augmented further by zonal 
increments, which extend up to 40 percent of the base salary, de- 
pending upon the location of employment; a modest family allowance; 
or other increments in the form of allowances for transportation, 
recognition for assuming additional responsibility, or special 
incentives . 

Owing to the Chilean government's 1970 readjustment of salaries 
and a vigorous demand for higher pay at the university, the base 
salary of a renta global instructor was Increased 50 percent, to 
a total of 26,424 escudos (El Mercurlo , April 12, 1970). A salary 
readjustment occurs annually in Chile and is based upon the Increase 
of consumer prices during the preceding year. Inflation has pre- 
vailed in Chile for several decades so that these adjustments are 
deemed essential. 

The situation of the University Centers in 1969 pointed to the 
hypothesis that salaries had been so low that recruiting and reten- 
tion of instructors for the provinces had been extremely difficult. 

Even though data to test this hypothesis were neither sought nor 
obtained in this study, obviously it would have been extremely 
difficult for a yo,ung instructor and his family to do little more 
than subsist on his salary in the provinces. The tmiverslty some- 
time ago discontinued the bonus that was payable during the early 
1960s in order to encourage teachers from Santiago to go to the 
Regional Colleges in the outlying regions. Only recently was the 
economically advantageous category of jomada completa permitted in 
The Centers with funds of the regular university budget. 

If full-time professors in Santiago teach 9 or fewer hours per 
week, the salary scale in Santiago is different from that prevailing 
in Centers where 16 hours per week is the standard. If higher 
salaries and lower teaching loads do exist in Santiago based upon 
certain criteria of performance or. specif Iclatlons of emplo 3 rment, then 
the distinctions may be justified. If. the distinctions are the result 



For information on personnel and personnel policies of the 
University of Chile, see U. de Chile, 1966, pp. 72-80. 
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of individualized actions, or variable and vague criteria, then a 
review of salaries and working conditions would be healthful for 
the entire university. 

Competition for salary increments is severe. Now an instructor 
may present an appeal for review of his salary status, but in April 
1970 a salary schedule based upon merit and achievement did not yet 
exist in the University Centers. The intention within university 
reform is to have such a system of promotion based only upon merit, 
and achievement. Furthermore, a uniformity of grades and levels of 
those in academic work will be expected throughout the University 
of Chile (U. de Chile, Mesa Directiva, 1968, pp. 33-34). The develop- 
ment of such a scale may well have a high priority during the period 
of reform. Certainly, a system for review of individual salary 
problems is consistent with the democratic principles espoused by 
the university community. 

The magnitude of remunerations in the total university budget 
is sufficient in itself to warrant prompt action in the analysis 
and stabilization of equitable salary policies for all personnel. 
Salary schedules should provide economic incentives; allegedly, 
these are applied rarely in the Centers as recognition of any achieve- 
ment beyond that of a single university degree or years of service. 

At Chile’s present stage of economic development, it would be 
extremely difficult to maintain salary schedules for professors and 
teachers which would enable them to support themselves and their 
families at a moderately comfortable level of living. Retirement 
benefits and health services are available to instructors, but they 
must pay a portion of their salary for the latter. It is common, 
if not absolutely necessary, for professors’ and teachers’ wives to 
work to supplement the family income. A change in this situation 
can come only as productivity and governmental revenues increase. 

(See Chapter 10 for further reference to the economic aspects of the 
University Centers . ) 

Re*sponsibilities 

According to the general regulations of the University Centers, 
instructors are expected to comply with the norms and directions 
concerning carreras, content of courses, methods, evaluation, guidance 
of students, and other matters of pedagogical significance. They 
also are to collaborate In pedagogical or other specified tasks. 
Furthermore, they are responsible for presenting to the coordinating 
agency In Santiago « through the administration of the respective 
Centers, suggestions of activities or projects that are conducive to 
the Improvement of teaching In the University Centers (U. de Chile, 
DCCU, 1965b, T^tulo IX, Art. 38-41). 



These regulations reflect the Centers* responsibility to the 
faculties in Santiago, and since the Centers are obligated to con- 
form, it follows that Instructors must do so. Such compliance, even 
with methodology, apparently leaves little room for individual 
dissent or experimentation. If internal differences arise, a struggle 
for power sometimes develops. Regulations probably are necessarily 
stringent, for few Instructors have had previous experience in 
working full-time at one institution, it is certainly not unreason- 
able to specify job responsibilities. One complicating factor for 
the Centers is that, in Santiago, a senior professor is not subject 
to any authority. 

Doubtless, these regulations will be reviewed and revised as 
the Centers delve further into the meaning of their sede status. 

One director declared that, in addition to teaching. Instructors had 
the responsibility of maintaining regular office hours for consul- 
tations with students. Another director listed responsibilities such 
as the requirement to remain on campus, services of extension, re- 
search, preparation of classes, and assistance to the councils of 
the Center. 

The instructors who were interviewed differed widely in con- 
ceptions of their duties/ Given a list of several responsibilities 
they had other than teaching, as well as the opportunity to add their 
ovn, they responded yes or no (Table 56). 

TABLE 56 



Instructors* Views of Tlieir Re8ponBll)llltles 
Other Thnn Teaching 



Responsibilities 


Instructors {%) 




Yes 


No 


Participation in ccaniaittees of the 
carrera or department 


90 


10 


Regular office hours for consultations 
with students outside classes 


75 


25 


Extension services to the community 


' 56 


U 


Pcerticipation in committees of the Center 


1»8 


52 


Projects of research and publication 




53 


Sponsorship or cooperation with students 
in extra-curricular actii'ities 


36 


64 



^Sample numbered 112* 



z.:.gh amoug the shared concerns of the colegios regionales were 
the full development of individual students and the offering of 
extension services to the community. Since sponsorship of students 
in extra-class activities is not customary in Chilean institutions, 
instru.ctors may regard this activity separate from their duties. 

Nearly one-half of the part-time instructors acknowledged this as 
a responsibility, but only about one-third of the full-time group 
did so. More than four-fifths of the full-timers agreed that 
maintaining fixed office hours was one of their responsibilities. 

A majority of the part-time teachers reacted to the contrary. An 
arrangement of this kind is workable only if the instructors have 
an office , or share one that is not unduly congested. 

Fifty-^ix percent of the instructors responded that extension 
services to the comrfl'.inity are one aspect of their job, thus per- 
cent thought otherwise. One-third of the full-time teachers were 
included in this minority, and fo\ir-fifths of the part-time group. 
These responses did not Jibe well with those of more* than 00 per- 
cent of the instructors who agreed that functions of the University 
Center included giving professional services to the community and 
serving as a cultural center. One explanation of the difference 
could be that many teachers consider some extension services too 
b\irdensome for them tc carry on without additional compensation, 
even though they recognize that the Center is trying to offer such 
services to the community. 

One of the great opportunities for national service is to raise 
the cultural level of communities and regions, (Chapter 9 describes 
the University Centers' services to the regions.) ’While it is not 
suggested that the Centers have failed in this effort , it is impor- 
tant that such a large proportion of the instructors do not accept 
the offering of extension services as their responsibility. 

Exactly one-half of the fiill-time professors regarded research 
as one of their responsibilities. Research and publication activities 
were accepted as a responsibility by a substantial majority at Anto- 
fagasta, but were rejected in each instance by a considerable majority 
at La Serena and Talca. Such differences may exist because of vari- 
ations in responsibilities at different Centers, or because of a 
lack of preparation for conducting research. At Antofagasta a re- 
ceptive attitude probably has been fostered by the ongoing research 
in archaeology and oceanography. Certainly, the responses of instruc- 
tors did not suggest reluctance to assume responsibility for research 
activity, provided conditions permitted them to do so. On the other 
hand, it cannot be assumed that teachers who were hired to teach now 
are prepared to conduct research. 



Tie r.reat iie.j crir.y of the sample assumed a responsib-iity to 
assist in their department's or Carrera's deliberations or projects 
on programs, policies, and procedures. Inasmuch as less than half 
of the instructors expressed this point of view toward committees 
of the Center, apparently their professional Identification is 
stronger within the departmental or carrera unit than within the 
Center itself. Carreras regularly have had examination committees, 
x(^ile the Centers have functioned administratively through a tech- 
nical council. Except for campus politicians, who exist in Chile 
as well as in other countries, an Individual Instructor is likely 
to be more removed from local campus government than from the 
affairs of his department. With respect to committee service, full- 
time and part-time instructors indicated similar commitments. 
Differences among the Centers were marked with respect to serving 
on campus committees. The majority of respondents at Arlca, Antofa- 
gasta, and La Serena rejected this activity as an Instructor's 
responsibility (La Serena by 13-1), but at Temuco, Talca, and 
f^ble a considerable majority of the respondents accepted the same 
activity as a responsibility. 

Instructors were asked to Indicate the extent to which they 
engaged in professional university work during student vacations. 
Fifty-one, or 46 percent, continued to work during vacations. 
Vacation-time activities which were mentioned most frequently in- 
cluded supervision of students' field experiences (pr&ticas) . con- 
ducting extra classes, preparation and revision of courses, organi- 
zation and administration of carreras, research projects, extension 
service, and teaching seasonal courses (cursos de temporada) . 

Nearly one-fifth worked sometimes during vacations. No significant 
difference in practice appeared between full-time professors and 
part-time teachers. The University of Chile Is closed completely 
during the month of February, so that any work by Instructors during 
this period would be entirely of their own volition. 

Availability of Assistants 

A time-honored aspect^'of university teaching is that assistants 
professional or student, facilitate more effective use of personnel. 
Preparation of laboratory experiments or demonstrations, super- 
vision of laboratories, section discussions, attendance and grading 
records, assistance In preparation and evaluation of examinations 
and projects, and bibliographical work are among the tasks that 
assistants may perform, leaving regular instructors freer to devote 
themselves to more exacting and creative duties. 

Four-tenths of the Instructors were using assistants In 1969 
(Table 57). As might be expected, a higher proportion of full-time 



TABLE 57 



Availability of Assistants 



Reported ??eed 



Instructors (jt)^ 



Need assistants and have them 
Need assistants and do not have them 
Do not need assistants and have them 
Do not need assistants and do not have them 
No data 



27 

1*8 

13 

9 

3 



Total 



100 



^Sample numbered 112. 



Instructors had assistants than did part-time Instructors. Both 
professional assistants and student assistants were employed, the 
latter more commonly. A majority of respondents at La Serena and 
Talca received services of assistants while a large majority at 
the five other Cenfers did not. Approximately two-thirds of the 
assistants worked from one to eight hours weekly,, the mean being 
5.6 hours. Three-fourths of the respondents reported their need 
for assistants , but little more than one-third of that group had 
them. Remarkably, 14 Instructors who had assistants said that they 
did not need them. A total of 24 teachers, 22 percent of the 
sampling, stated that they did not need assistants. 

A comparison of the stated need for assistants with their 
availability Indicates that fulfillment of the need would require 
about an 80 percent Increase In the total hours of employment. 
According to the respondents who needed assistants, the mean average 
requirement for an Instructor's assistance would be 5.6 hours 
weekly — the same as that for assistants who were available to In- 
structors at the time of the Inquiry. 



PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES AND PLANS OF INSTRUCTORS 
Plans for Continuing Academic Careers 

When asked whether or not they Intended to continue a career 
as a university Instructor, 90 percent of the group replied yes, 5 
percent said no, and 4 respondents were undecided. The Instructors 
were also asked whether they would continue to teach at the Center 



vhere they were enployed. Except for one Center, where the yes and 
no replies were cTeniy divided, a suhstantial nia,^ority expressed a 
desire to remain. Eighty-one teachers (72 percent) answered yes, 
the halance of 31 (28 percent) said no. Within the\atter group 
27 were full-time instructors and only were part-time staff 
members. It may be deduced that 20 of those who planned to con-" 
tinue in university-level teaching also planned to leave the 
campuses where they were employed. 

The 31 instructors vho did not plan to continue indefinitely 
at their particular Centers indicated that their reasons were 
personal, professional, and/or economic i most giving two or three 
reasons. Personal reasons, which very few instructors expressed, 
included a desire to change their place of residence, and a desire 
to live with their families. It is not unusual in Chile that a 
professional person works apart from his family, especially when 
his employment is obtained after the family residence has been 
established. Economic factors and lack of suitable housing in the 
place of employment often are reasons for such family separations. 
Salary level was frequently mentioned as a reason. Some instructors 
said that their salaries were low compared to other occi5)ations; 
others said they were low in relation to those paid in other edu- 
cational institutions. The professional reasons, as they are clas- 
sified here, were related closely to economic conditions in the 
University Centers. Sixteen of the instructors, approximately 
one-half of those who did not plan to remain in their respective 
Centers, said that the economic limitations of the Centers did not 
permit them to obtain materiatls and equipment necessary to effective 
teaching. Wine instructors observed that the Centers offered little 
stimulus or incentive for staff members. Others commented that they 
wished to strengthen their professional competence through a program 
of improvement (perfeccionamiento) , but the Center did not give 
them an opportunity to do so. Only two respondents said they were 
not interested in teaching. One mentioned politicization of the 
University as his reason for intending to leave. 

Plans for Professional Develoment 



Before summarizing plans of instructors for their own perfec- 
cionamiento, a few facts about such activity may be drawn from uni- 
versity reports of I967 (U. de Chile, Oficina de Plan., 1969b, 
p.235). A total of 33 instructors, from 7 of the University Centers, 
engaged in a program of additional study, and sdl but 4 received their 
salaries while on leave. More than two-thirds of the group were on 
leave for periods extending from 8 to l4 months ; 22 went to the 
United States, 8 to Europe, and 3 to other areas. 



Eighty percent of the sample group responded that they had long- 
range plans for improving their potential as Instructors; 20 percent 
did not. As explained in the individual interviews, plans related 
mainly to location of developmental programs and to their objectives 
and content. Approximately one-third of the 89 who had long-range 
plans wanted to study in other countries; a few of these wanted to 
complete studies which they had begun abroad. Six of the respondents 
stated a preference for perfecclonamlento in Chile. Thirty-two 
declared that they preferred to participate in seminars either in 
Chile or in other countries, or they merely wished to participate 
in a program of perfecclonamlento without any location preference. 

A number of respondents mentioned the type of program in which they 
were most Interested. These were, in the order of frequency: 
methods of teaching in their specializations, work experience, re- 
search, and problems of the regions. 

Doubtless, many Instructors would like to have the experience 
of living and studying abroad, and Chilean universities do not yet 
have highly developed programs of graduate study. However, for some 
Instructors, advanced studies probably could be pursued most pro- 
fitably in Chile. By obviating the need for competence in another 
language, In-corntry study probably would be advantageous for the 
majority. m 

The large majority of Instructors were committed to Improve 
themselves professionally; the replies suggest that the opportunity 
for perfecclonamlento is far more important than the location, form, 
or duration. Given the incentive of an Institutional program on 
professional development, such as that Introduced at the University 
of Chile in 1970, Instructors in the University Centers would be 
more likely to plan carefully a program of self-improvement. 

Advice, assistance, or consultations with university professors 
and professional specialists can be stimulating and helpful for 
specialized staffs in the Regional Centers. In view of the level 
of training of the large majority of the staff in the Centers, their 
attitude toward professional guidance (asesorxa ) is an indicator 
of their professional security and the depth of their desire to Im- 
prove their professional competence. Any felt need for this kind 
of assistance may, of course, be affected by one's opinion of the 
quality and kind of assistance \«hlch might be available. 

When asked if they had any asesorxa in the teaching of their 
specialty, more than one-fifth of the respondents said that they did 
have such service. The remainder replied that they did not have it. 
Apparently it was clear to them that in the Inquiry asesorxa did not 
refer to assistance \dilch might be given by a colleague in the Center. 
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Ths term was used positively to designate persons of recognized 
stature in their specialties or professions. It was also meant 
to indicate, as it normally does in Chile, that the recipient is 
the principal learner and the other is the advisor or consultant. 

Responses of instructors indicated that thqr did not distinguish 
among the processes of perfeccionamiento, asesoria, and collabora- 
tion. The minority who were receiving asesoria reported that they 
were obtaining it by: coordination with specialists in the facul- 

tades of the university in Santiago; seminars and other forms of 
interchanging experience among professionals or teachers; work with 
a person of great experience; use of bibliographies and publications; 
contacts w’’ith professionals, their methods of work and their activi- 
ties; consultation and advice on research in specialties; guidance 
from specialists discussing programs and problems of the specialties; 
graduate study in program of perfeccionamiento ; and lectures , con- 
ferences , and visits with advisors and consultants. 

It may be hoped that visiting consultants would agree to work 
as collaborators with the Center staffs, thus avoiding any sensiti- 
vity of the hosts concerning their own professional status. Special 
seminars and programs of graduate study may be more acceptable, 
however, because they are more structured and away from the home 
campus. Perhaps any concern over the form of assistance is not 
warranted, for 77 percent of the instructors asserted that they 
needed asesoria (Table 53). 



TABLE 5 O 



Instructors* Need for Professional Advice 



Attitudes 



Instructors (/O^ 



Need advice and presently have it l8 
Need advice and presently do not have it 59 
Do not need advice hut presently have it 3 
Do not need advice and do not have it l8 
No data 2 

Total ‘ 100 



Sample numbered 112* 



When those who expressed the need for professional guidance 
described what they would like to receive, among the forms preferred 
were: seminars and other types of interchange with professionals; 





cooperation among professors and among specialties, vith the 
faculties in Santiago; asesoria in the specialization and the 
methods of teaching; and guidance from persons of major experience 
in the specialties. These may be a useful guide to those faculties 
of the university in Santiago trying to maintain programs with 
instructors in the Centers. For other faculties the desire for 
aid in the Centers may be a stimulus to plan appropriate programs 
of assistance or collaboration. It is important for professors in 
Santiago to visit the Centers, and those in the Centers to visit 
Santiago. If funds or professional contacts permit, Centers in 
the north and the south may well develop closer relationships in 
this manner with specialists in neighboring universities such as 
Austral, Concepcion, and State Technical. It would be propitious 
to seek help from specialists at Valparaiso and at the Universidad 
Catolica in Santiago, as well. 

Participation in Professional Associations 

Membership in professional associations does not necessarily 
signify active participation, but it does indicate a degree of 
professional interest extending beyond the local setting. Nearly 
three-fourths of the instructors declared that they were members 
of a professional association, most of them belonging to a national 
association. The remaining quarter were not. members (Table 59) • 
One-fourth of the respondents also said that they belonged to 
general job-related organizations within the University of Chile 
or the University of the North. 

TABLE 59 



Inctructors’ Professional Memberships 



Organization 


Instructors 


National professional associations 


53 


Regional professional organizations 


u* 


International professional associations 


7 


None 


26 


Total 


100 



^Sample numbered 111. 



PROGRAMS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTORS 

Besides stringently selecting candidates who could be effective 
in the programs of the Regional Colleges, it was necessary for the 
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DEG and the Colleges to prepare them for service in predetermined 
roles. Vp-gradirig was essential for teaching, administration, 
and guidance. The greater portion of the 1961 Ford Foundation grant 
was allocated for fellowships for prospective staff members to 
study abroad, and for a program of staff training in Chile. The 
University of Chile and the Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education (CRDHE) , University of California, Berkeley, 
had entered into a cooperative agreement for planning and coordi- 
nating the training programs and other phases of aid and technical 
assistance to the Regional Colleges.' 

Leland Medsker, now Director of CRDHE. at Berkeley and an active 
participant in the emergence of the University Centers during their 
first ten years, commented in 1962 on the training of teachers for 
those institutions : 

As in the case of junior colleges in the United 
States it is believed that the teacher for the regional 
college should be one with a specialization In his 
subject field but one whose Interests and abilities lie 
In teaching at the beginning college level and not neces- 
sarily in research activities. The able graduate of the 
normal five-year program of the University of Chile or 
other Chilean universities with successful teaching 
experience or, if without experience, the product of a 
special training program such as the one described above, 
should make an acceptable teacher for the regional col- 
lege. . . . One point Is certain: the faculty members 

in the regional colleges must be of the highest possible 
calibre. The success of the regional college venture 
depends upon the quality of teaching (Medsker, 1962). 

Irma Salas, director of the DEG of the University of Chile, 
wrote to Harry Wilhelm of the Ford Foundation (August 12, 1963) 
that training of administrators and counselors ". . .will help 
us to better carry out the philosophy of our junior college system." 
The Master Plan for the Regional Colleges describes the training 
program as : 

. . .a scholarship system and a plan of advanced studies 
under the tutorship of professors of the different depart- 
ments of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education. . . . 

The program of advanced training for university 
college teachers in Chile Includes the fields of biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, and the social sciences. 
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The program abroad also covers scientific subjects and 
the social sciences, as well as training for administra- 
tion, technical, and guidance personnel of the university 
colleges. Including specialists In the Department of Gen- 
eral Studies (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, p.27). 

Advanced Training Program In Chile 

In order to prepare a program of advanced training In Chile, 
the DEG solicited and obtained the collaboration of different depart- 
ments of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education. Owing to the 
pressing need for teachers of basic sciences, the DEG sought first 
the assistance of the department of mathematical and natural sciences. 
According to the cooperative plan which emerged, the department In 
the faculty agreed to advise the DEG on the following subjects: 

(1) needs of teachers In the sciences constituting part of various 
Center carreras; (2) minimum preparation and other requisites of 
candidacy for training scholarships; (3) study of the qualifications 
of candidates; (4) selection of the trainees; (5) diagnosis of 
preparation of the trainees to recommend a plan of studies for each 
participant; (6) designation of tutors for each trainee; and (7) 
review of the progress of the trainees. 

Four categories were designated as those who might benefit 
from the training program in the University of Chile: teachers In 

the Centers who had not h^d sufficient experience In university 
teaching; licensed teachers who were employed In the secondary 
schools and recommended by the Faculty of Philosophy and Education; 
graduates of the faculty with little or no experience In secondary 
education, but recommended by departments of the faculty; and. In 
special cases, professionals who were teaching In the Centers but 
were not trained teachers. 

For the first program In 1962, candidates were required to have 
a university degree as a stAte teacher (credential for teaching In 
the secondary schools) with specialization In one of the sciences, 
or a professional degree In some scientific subject, as well as 
suitable teaching experience. The competition for traineeships 
was annoTinced in the press during December 1961 and January 1962, 
and by bulletins to the university schools. The director of the 
DEG, the head of the department of mathematical and natural sciences, 
and the chiefs of Its various sections met frequently to consider 
the qualifications of the 39 applicants before final choices were 
made. 



2 

Calder($n (1969) has been 'used extensively as a source In this 
description of the advanced training program In Chile. 
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In the following years of the program the viniversity degree 
was discontinued as prerequisite for candidacy “because many students 
in their last year of study were well prepared in their respective 
subjects. The department of philosophy and letters collaborated 
in the selection process in 1963 to choose some trainees in hiamanis- 
tic studies. Subsequently, in 1964, it was decided to limit selec- 
tions to students in their last year and to recent graduates. The 
science department had concluded that the teaching of sciences had 
changed so radically in recent years that only these younger groups 
would be able to advance themselves as trainees to the level re- 
quired in the University Centers. As a result of this decision, 
no announcement of openings was made in the press. Departments of 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Education were informed of tlie program 
- and heads of the subject sections recommended students for the pro- 
gram. Tliereafter, the pattern of review, interviews , . and selections 
remained about the same. Final selections were made by the DEG, 
with the approval of advisory professors from the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy and Education. 

Then , during 1965 and 1966 , an advisory committee from the 
department of sciences, of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education, 
participated with the director of the DEG in the selection of the 
trainees. In this manner those resppnsible for the program parti- 
cipated regularly in the selection process. Dtiring those two years 
attention was given to the selection of trainees who had more teach- 
ing experience than the previous groups. In fact, in 1966 some 
Centers recommended a change of criteria because they needed more 
experienced and mature teachers than those of past years. Again 
a press announcement was made, but this time only holders of 
university degrees who had teaching experience could apply if they 
were not more than 35 years of age. These details themselves are 
important only insofar as they indicate the flexibility with which 
the DEG and the cooperating departments in the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Education approached the selection of trainees,. 

For each trainee, the tutor (or advisor) would develop a plan 
of study designed for the individual's preparation and interests, 
the characterist5.cs of his specialty, and the needs of the carreras 
within the Centers. Each trainee developed some teaching activities 
as an assistant instructor under his tutor's supervision. Usually 
the entire training program was completed within the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Education; in special cases trainees studied in other 
faculties. As a complementary service to the trainees, the coordi- 
nator of the program, within the DEG and later the DCCU, was avail- 
able regularly for consultation with participants about the program 
Itself, their training and their problems, and their future involve- 
ment with the University Centers. 



As a result of the expansion of the Centers and an increasing 
need for science teachers, a substantial modification in the training 
program was attempted In 1965 at Temuco and La Serena. Teachers in 
these two Centers had considerable experience and many had completed 
the advanced training program in Chile or the scholarship program 
abroad. The trainees were appointed as assistants in the two 
Centers, the campuses thus financing this part of the training from 
their own budgets. Each trainee worked under the supervision of 
an instructor at the respective Center. During the months of July 
and January, when classes were not in session, the trainees gained 
practical experiences in the Faculty of Philosophy and Education at 
Santiago and completed studies and work in teaching methodology 
and practical problems of the Centers, under the direction of the 
DCCU. Actually, only seven trainees engaged in this modified program, 
for the instructors concluded that laboratories and facilities were 
not adequate for preparing more trainees satisfactorily. 

Several additional features added considerably to the annual 
training program. Trainees participated in a seminar one afternoon 
a week for a semester on the Centers, given by the staff of the DCCU, 
to familiarize trainees with the objectives, characteristics, 
organization, curriculum, guidance services, teaching, and other 
aspects of the Regional Centers. The seminar was complemented by 
visits to several Centers. During the first three years of the 
advanced training programs the DEG financed weekly English lessons for 
the trainees. The department was unable to continue this support but 
recommended that the trainees study English at their own expense, so 
that they could use publications in English. 

Arrangements with the trainees were formalized by an agreement 
in which the DEG, on behalf of the unlverlsty, would pay a fixed 
monthly amount for 11 months for living costs, or an amount equal 
to the recipient's regular Income, and would appoint the trainee 
as a full-time instructor at a salary no lower than a stated 
amount the following academic year. On his part, the trainee 
agreed to complete the plan of study as developed, to accept the 
supervision of the tutor-professor who was assigned to him, and to 
dedicate himself exclusively to his studies no less than 36 hours 
per week. Furthermore, the trainee committed himself to work at 
least five years in the Regional Colleges. 

The advanced training program in Chile was developed from 
1962 through 1966, with 12 to 23 participants annually. Arrangements 
and selections varied according to the Centers' requirements. Each 
year the directors of the Centers and the DCCU reviewed the Centers' 
needs and the feasibility of their instructors' participating in the 
program. Annual programs lasted from 10 to 12 months; sometimes this 
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period was extended if the trainee had not completed his plan of 
study or reached a sufficiently high level of preparation. Extension 
was also permitted in a few cases when the university was unable 
to appoint the trainee as an instructor upon the completion of his 
program. 

A number of the tiniversity faculties cooperated in offering 
programs of training for prospective Regional Center instructors. 
Several departments of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education 
collaborated with the DEG and the DCCU; the Faculty of Medicine 
participated in the preparation of biology instructors; prospective 
chemistry instructors attended some classes in the Faculty of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy; and the Faculty of Architecture cooperated 
in the preparation of several teachers of the social sciences. Quite 
possibly these early forms of cooperation were fertile seeds foi^ 
subsequent collaboration between these faculties and the University 
Centers. All trainees completing one of the four successive annual 
programs from 1962 through 1965 joined the teaching staffs of the 
IJniversit]^ Centers. At the end of the 1966 program, 7 of the 13 par- 
ticipants became instructors in the provinces. 

This advanced training program contributed substantially to the 
organization of suitable teaching staffs in the Regional Colleges. 

It is remarkable that 90 out of 91 trainees completed their respec- 
tive programs. Ninety- two percent of all trainees were employed in 
the Centers after completing the annual programs of 1962-1966 (Table 
60). In 1970, 68 percent of the trainees still were engaged in the 
Regional Centers (personal communication. Coordinating Professor 
Gulllermina Calderon, STCU, Santiago, July 1970). Temuco, La Serena, 
and Antofagasta, founded in that sequence from 1960 to 1963, received 
a majority of the trainee-graduates. The Talca Center, founded in 
1965, drew more than a dozen trainee-graduates, partly because of 
its nearness to Santiago and because the municipality of Talca helped 
finance the advanced training of new Instructors. Seme financial 
aid also came from the municipality of Osomo. The distribution of 
3pecia3.izations within the training programs shows that the results 
were consistent with original intentions. Seventy-nine participants 
(87 percent) concentrated on biology, chemistry, physics, or mathe- 
matics (Table 61) . It seems conservative to conclude that the 
training program in Chile contributed much toward the development 
of good teaching of the sciences in the Regional Centers. 

Owing to a number of circumstances in 1967, the advanced training 
program was discontinued. The Coordinating Department for the Uni- 
versity Centers had replaced the DEG, and the office of the rector 
was then directly in charge of employment of instructors, the new 
DCCU serving merely as a coordinating agency without authority. 
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TABIJS 60 

Advanced Training Programs, I962-I966 



Results 


Trainees (n) 




Admitted to programs, 1962-1966 


91 




Completed programs 


90 




Employed at Centers upon completion of 
programs 


84 




Not employed at Centers upon completion of 
programs 


7 




did not complete program 1 

employed by University of 

Chile, Santiago 3 






completed program and resigned 
for family and health 

reasons 2 

continued studies in Europe ... 1 






Employed at Centers, 1970 


62 





i. 



■ .. V 

More importantly, "budgetary difficulties of the Centers in employing 
new teachers increased during this period. Even thou^ the regular 
annual training program was discontinued, interest in perfecciona- 
miento persisted among instructors at the regional campuses. The 
DCCU offered a seminar on action research October 22 -Noveraber 1 , 

1967 ^ to instructors at the Arica Center, and instruction and demon- 
strations were given on audio-visual methods (U. de Chile, DCCU, 
1968a, p.2). 
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TABLE 61 

Specializations in Advanced Training Programs, I962-1966 



Specialization 



(H) 



Trainees 



Biology 


21 


23 


Chemistry 


22 


2k 


Physics 


15 


17 


Mathematics 


21 


23 


other® 


12 


13 


Totals 


91 


100 



deludes 3 in social sciences, 2 in history., 2 each in Spanish and 
English, and 1 each in geography, j^ilosophy, and French. 
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University reform activities and prevailing attitudes in the 
Centers during 1968 and 1969 resulted in minimal contact between 
them and the DCCU or the STCU, making seminars and other advanced 
training programs unfeasible. The Immediate future of programs 
of perfeccionamiento appeared more auspicious in 1970. Rector 
Boeninger announced that the annual budget of the university pro- 
vided 1,500,000 escudos (approximately $130,000 U.S.) for profes- 
sional development of instructors in the provinces Mercuric , 

Jan. 31, 1970). 

Programs of Advanced Studies Abroad 

Staff development through fellowships for advanced studies abroad 
was regarded by the Chileans to be so Important in the University of 
Chile-University of California Project for the Regional Colleges that 
nearly one-half of the original 1961 grant was allocated for that 
purpose. When the Ford Foundation granted an additional $770,000 
in 1965 for the furtherance of the Regional Centers, more than half 
of the funds were budgeted for graduate fellowships, which were 
Intended to prepare a nucleus of full-time Instructors in selected 
fields of study. The earlier University of Chile request for 
assistance stated: 

In the last analysis, the quality and consequent success 
of the junior college program will depend primarily on the 
caliber and experience of the professors. In Chile, however, 
there is at the present time a severe shortage of quali- 
fied personnel available for full-time assignment \^thln 
the regional colleges. It is proposed, therefore, that a 
select group of staff members be sent abroad for substantive 
training at the advanced level in particular disciplines, 
as well as for training in the organization and teaching of 
courses. These persons, who would be guaranteed assignments 
upon their return from abroad, would be used to form the 
nucleus of the teaching staffs in the following areas: 
biology, chemistry, physics, mathematics, geography and 
history, sociology and political science (U. de Chile, 

1961b, p.6). 

When the fellowship program In the United States was Introduced 
in March 1962, the DEG again sought the collaboration of the depart- 
ments of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education in order to organize 
a program for selecting candidates for the fellowships.^ The heads 
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This description of the fellowship program in the U.S. draws 
heavily from reports and interviews of Ram6n Sepulveda, Coordinator, 
Secretaria Tecnlca de Centres Unlversltarlos , U. de Chile, Santiago. 



of the various departments generally recommended teachers who had 
recently graduated, for only they presumably had satisfactory 
training in contemporary science. Prospective candidates presented 
academic records, degree certificates, professional references 
from professors and employers, and personal data. They also com- 
pleted an examination in English given by the Chilean-North American 
Cultural Institute in Santiago. Candidates after 1963 had to present, 
with their other documents, the English Proficiency Examination Cer- 
tificate. 

The selection process Included examination of the documents, 
individual interviews by the coordinator of the program and the di- 
rector of the DEG. Successful fellowship candidates were told in 
interviews and writing about features of the program in Chile and 
in the United States, including (1) the purposes and characteristics 
of the Regional Colleges (for those candidates who had not been employed 
with them) ; (2) the courses which they were scheduled to teach upon 
returning from the United States and/or their responsibilities as 
guidance workers, academic advisors, or administrators; (3) the require- 
ments that university study in the United States Imposes upon a student’ 
time, efforts, and abilities; (4) the courses or types of courses they 
should take in the United States in order to prepare for their future 
roles in the Regional Colleges; (5) the advisability of obtaining the 
master’s degree, even though this advanced degree was never really a 
requirement of the program; and (6) their obligations toward the 
Department of General Studies in Chile, and the Institute for Inter- 
national Education in the United States. 

During the first two years fellowship recipients Included four- 
teen teachers at the Regional Colleges, a coordinator in the DEG, 
four university professors and one assistant Instructor, an official 
in the Institute of Education of the University of Chile, two 
secondary school teachers, two school counselors, a civil service 
employee, a technician in the electronics industry, two graduates 
from the Faculty of Agronomy of the University of Chile, and three 
graduates from the Regional Colleges’ advanced training program for 
teachers in Santiago. 

The University of California, .as a cooperating institution in 
the Chilean project, had arranged for the Institute for International 
Education (HE) to provide preliminary orientation and placement of 
the recipients in universities suitable for their needs, and to 
administer the financial aspects of the program. For many recipients 
the institute also scheduled intensive study of English prior to 
their beginning advanced study in their specializations. In 1963 
the DEG reported that it had been very difficult to select grcuitees 
of high academic ability who also had sufficient competence in 













English to carry on graduate study in the United States (U. de Chile, 

DEG, 1963a, ?.17). 

While In the United States, the recipients were expected to re- 
port their academic progress regularly to the DEG. The department 
also corresponded with HE, and occasionally with faculty advisors, 
about the progress and problems of the graduate fellows, \dio. In 
turn, agreed to inform the DEG and the HE of their professional 
and personal problems. When the fellows arrived In the United 
States, CRDHE at the University of California, communicated with 
them, corresponded as necessary with faculty advisors, obtained 
academic reports from the fellows, and wrote to the DEG on matters 
of mutual interest in the fellowship program. The CBDHE authorized 
any special funding of the grantees. Including extensions of the 
periods of study, and arranged and authorized expenditures for field 
visits to junior colleges and technical Institutes. 

Tlie coordinating agencies functioned cooperatively and well, 
considering the separations by time and distance. The DEG and Its 
successor bodies the DCCU and STCU functioned with zealous regard 
for the fellows and the University Centers, and HE fulfilled Its 
responsibilities well. On Its part, CRDHE respected the Interests 
of the University of Chile in advancing Its Regional Colleges, and 
maintained a constant regard for the welfare and academic achievement 
of fellows In the program. Although arrangements gave the Chilean 
fellows reasonable assurance of attention to their needs, neverthe- 
less, confusion and uncertainty were not uncommon among them. Communi- 
cations and related procedures were not sufficiently standardized to 
avoid overlapping concerns and to overcome the problems Inherent in 
shifting supervisory personnel. 

Fellowship awards Included allowances for departure arrangements , 
International travel, living costs in the United States of the re- 
cipient and spouse, university fees and supplies, health Insurance, and 
travel in the United States, Including field visits to selected colleges. 
On their part, the fellows agreed to teach in the Regional Colleges 
for the five years following their studies abroad. In later years 
the awards usually were supplemented by a continuation of the fellows’ 
salaries during their absence. Often this was accomplished by col- 
leagues' assuming a fellow's assignment without any compensation 
themselves; it was hoped that such cooperative efforts eventually 
would benefit all Instructors. 

For several years CRDHE and HE cooperated In organizing a pro- 
gram of orientation for the year's group of graduate fellows a few 
months after their arrival in the United States. Generally, It was 
believed that orientation at that time was more beneficial than 




crowding such a program upon Chileans who had just come to the 
coTjntry. For the 1967 newcomers CRDHE decided to postpone the 
orientation sessions until the spring of 1968, assuming that after 
a^but nine months in the United States, the graduate fellows would 
be more at ease in the environment and would have far less concern 
about their competence in English. 

- The 1968 orientation program was held April 30-May 3 in New 
York City, with 10 of the 12 fellows then in the United States 
attending. The sessions were oriented to various features of the 
junior colleges in the United States. Fellows were cautioned against 
any desire for a cross-cultural transfer of the U.S. junior college 
to Chile, but they were encouraged to examine the U.S. models in 
relation to the Regional Colleges of Chile to better understand the 
characteristics and problems of their own institutions. Other phases 
of the orientation conference Included visits to community colleges 
and an exchange of comments on the fellowship program (Melone, 1968). 

During 1962-1969 the University of Chile awarded a total of 
68 fellowships for advanced study abroad. This was the only regular 
program of its kind in the University Centers during the 1960s. ^ 
Forty-seven participants were men, 21 were women. Grantees studied 
in 25 different institutions of higher education. Approximately 
one-half of the group were under 30 years of age, and the prepon- 
derant majority were under 40. (These age data are derived from 
reported ages of the first 32 grantees in the program.) 

More than 50 percent of the follows concentrated in the natural 
sciences and related fields, while more than one-third studied in 
various fields of education (Table 62). Fellows generally were en- 
couraged to study for the master’s degree. Until recently, little 
attention was given to any degrees except those related to profes- 
sions (the first-level degrees after study from 2 to 7 years). 

The first emphasis in the fellowship program in Chile was the desire 
to prepare highly competent teachers for employment in the Regional 
Centers. In U.S. universities it is usually very difficult to be 
admitted to graduate study without a commitment to an advanced 
degree. Probably, completion of requirements for a master’s degree 
is not always consistent with objectives to develop teachers \dio 
would be effective in Chile. Nor does a master’s degree bring 
professional prestige In the University of Chile, even though 
holders of such degrees are far from common. The university does 
not recognize it officially by promotion, salary Increase, or change 
of assignment. Ordinarily, fellows who earned a master’s degree 



^In 1967 seven Centers individually approved study abroad for at least 
30 teachers and generally paid their salaries during leave periods, usual- 
ly from 8 to 14 months (U. de Chile, Oficina de Plan., 1969b, pp. 209-220). 
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TABLE 62 

Specializations in Fellowship Program Abroad, 1962 - 1969 



Fellows 



Nuznber 

A rea an d Special ization . Specialization Area 

36 

11 
11 
5 
9 



Social Sciences 3 3 

Kducatlon and Related 23 

Adjiiinistration of higjier education 5 

Kducotional administration 5 

Guidance and counseling 9 

Other^ ^ 

other® 6 6 



Natural Sciences 

Biological sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 
Other fields 



Percentage 



53 



1 » 



9 



Tot^s 



68 68 100 



^Included 3 in natural or general science, 2 each in food science and 
industrial technology, and 1 each in nursing and electronics. 

^Included 3 in education and 1 in educational sociology. 

^Included 2 in library science and 1 each in English, psychology, English 
and hi^er education, and special studies. 



returned to their previous position In Chile. However, a large 
majority of the fellows Included a master’s degree In their program 
objectives, and 51 participants were awarded a Master of Arts or a 
Master of Science degree. 

Since the major purpose of the fellowship program abroad was to 
strengthen the competence of Instructors In the University Centers, 

It was pertinent to Inquire about results (Table 63). Even though 
benchmarks are lacking, a completion rate of 94 percent Is Impressive 
for this type of program. Of the four who failed to complete their 
programs, three did finish at least one semester of study; the 
remaining one completed all requirements for a master's degree except 
the final written project. Only 2 of the 64 completing an approved 
program did not return to Chile. In 1970, seven years after the first 
fellows returned from their advanced study abroad, three-fourths of 
the original recipients were still employed In the University Centers 
or the STCU. One was the STCU director and four were coordinators 
of specialized services In the Technical Secretariate. Eleven others 
were engaged In other sections of the University of Chile or In ano- 
ther Chilean university. Thus, the loss of fellows to the University 
Centers has been minor, especially In view of the socioeconomic 
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TABLE 63 

Besiilts of FeUovshlp Program Abroad, 1962-1969 





Fellows 




(II) 


(S) 


Total nunbor of fellovshlps 


68 


100 


Heclpionts who completed approved program^ 
Recipients who vorlced in University Centers 


6k 


9k 


program after completing advanced studies 
in U.^ 


62 


91 


Status of Fellowship Recipients, 1970: 






Baployed in the University Centers 
program of the University of Chile 


51 


75 


In the University Centers 
In Technical Secretariate of the 


U6 . 




University Centers 


5 




Qi^loyed in Chilean universities 
(excluding Centers' program) 
Others, including 4 married women 


11 




who reside outside of Chile 


6 


9 


^AU fellowship recipients had terminated their studies by the end of 19^9 


^Includes those In the ttalversltr Centers and in DE8, 


DCCU, and/or 3TCU« 


TABLE 






Employment In Centers of Returning Fellows 


, 1970* 


Center 


R\imber 


Arica 




1 


Iq.uique 




0 


Antofagasta 




6 


La Serena 




16 


Talca 




5 


Ndble 




6 


Temuco 




10 


Osomo 




2 


Total 




li6 



^Including 6 Instructors on approved leaves of absence. 
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situation of the instructors in the provinces and the strain of the 
recent years of tiniversity reform activities. 

Seven of the eight Centers shared in the contributions made by 
returning fellows. The campuses at La Serena and Temuco employed 
42 percent of the returning fellowship holders (Table 64) . A number 
of fellows were appointed or elected to important administrative 
posts in six of the Centers. Three were elected director, two 
in 1969; three have served as sub-director; three have been secre- 
tary-general; two have served as coordinator of studies; two as 
coordinator of guidance; and four vdio specialized in administration 
of higher education have held administrative posts for many years. 



SUMMARY 

In the development of the Regional Centers, credence has been 
given to the idea that their quality and success would depend prin- 
cipally on the caliber and experience of the instructors. Teachers 
were needed who were interested in students, responsive and resilient 
to change, willing to venture, and competent in their teaching fields 
Many novel characteristics were present in the Centers including 
general education and basic sciences for all students in all carreras 
guidance services, and intermediate- level carreras. Since the 
campuses were established Instructors in the University Centers have 
tended to group themselves in the areas of general education, sci- 
ences and mathematics, and the carreras. Teachers in general edu- 
cation and the sciences commonly have completed a five-year univer- 
sity program preparing them for secondary school teaching in a 
specific field. Teachers in specialized courses of the carreras 
usually are university-trained professionals in their respective 
fields; many teach part-time and practice their professions in the 
community. The large majority of the teaching staff graduated from 
the University of Chile, and a considerable number were in advanced 
seminars or completed other specialized studies beyond their first 
university degree. Since programs of graduate study have developed 
only recently in Chile, opportunity for advanced study has been 
sought in foreign universities as well as in Chilean institutions. 

The sample of instructors indicated that four-fifths of the 
Instructors had taught for three or more years in their Centers; 
approximately three-fourths had taught for five or more years in the 
Centers and in other institutions, mainly at the secondary and uni- 
versity levels; and about one-fifth had not taught prior to their 
Center employment. In 1969 44 percent of all instructors were teach- 
ing full-time, and nearly two-thirds of class hours in 1969 were 
taught by full-time Instructors. The majority of Instructors teach 



only in their specialty; more than one-fourth teach other subjects 
as well. The average teaching load appears to be nearly 17 hours 
•weekly. The majority of those teaching 18 or more hours weekly 
were engaged, to some extent, in supervising students' field work. 

Instructors were divided nearly evenly between those teaching 1 
or 2 different courses, and those teaching 3 or more. Fourteen per- 
cent of the responding full-time instructors were also employed 
outside the Center, and, naturally, the majority of part-time 
Instructors were so employed. Substantial salary Increases granted 
by 1970 law marked a major Improvement in earnings compared to 1969, 
although the cost-of-living portion of the adjustments occurred after 
the Instructors had been bearing substantially higher living costs 
over a considerable period of time. 

The majority of Instructors evidently have aspirations for their 
future academic development. The opportunity for perfecclonamlento 
has more significance to Instructors than the form, duration, or 
location of the developmental program. . Considerable Interest was 
expressed in advanced study abroad or in Chile. Similarly, most 
instructors desired advice and collaboration from specialists, 
although such assistance is available to only about a fifth of them. 
Nine- tenths of the respondents expected to stay in academic work, 
nearly three-fourths of the sample wished to continue as Instructors 
in their Centers. Of those not Intending to remain in their Cen- 
ters, low salaries, limitations of material and equipment, little 
stimulus or Incentive offered to staff, lack of housing, anil the 
desire to live with their families were cited as their reasons for 
leaving. All these factors relate to the financial support avail- 
able to the Centers and, consequently, financing feasible in the 
Chilean society. 

The University Centers are fully aware of the importance of 
professional development opportunities for instructors. Two 
specially funded programs merit attention because of their extended 
duration and their high measure of productivity. The first, the 
program of advanced training in Chile, was conducted mainly in 
several departments of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education. 
Emphasis was placed upon recruiting teachers in the sciences; 90 of 
the 91 trainees completed the individualized training programs 
lasting from 10 to 12 months. The DEG and the DCCU in Santiago 
and the officials of the University Centers engaged intensively 
in these training programs. In 1970, four years after the completion 
of the last annual program, more than two-thirds of all participants 
were still employed by the Centers. 

The fellowships for advanced study abroad continued from 1962 
to 1969. Fellows completed graduate studies in 25 different U.S. 
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institutions, a majority of them specializing in mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, or physics. About one-third completed studies 
in education, counseling, or related fields, and three-fourths of 
the 68 fellows earned master's degrees. An indication of the 
success of this program is that three-fourths of the fellows were 
employed at the University Centers or with STCU in Santiago in 
1970. 



CHAPTER 7 



STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 



The Regional Colleges were designed to extend Improved educa- 
tional opportunities to youth In the provinces. A growing population 
and an Intensified Interest In the furtherance of elementary and 
secondary education were conducive to augmenting higher education 
services In the northern and southern areas of Chile, while a 
concentration of facilities In Santiago was a disadvantage to young 
men and women outside the metropolitan area. 

Nhat are the socioeconomic characteristics of these students? 
What are the policies and processes of selection for admission to 
the Centers and to the respective carreras? To what extent do stu- 
dents who are admitted continue their educational programs? 



SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUND AND CHARACTERISTICS 
Age 



The age distribution of students In the Regional Centers Is 
similar to that In most Institutions of higher education. At Arlca 
in 1969 the median student was 21.5 years; ages ranged from 17 to 43, 
but were concentrated between 19 and 22 years (U. de Chile, Arlca, 
1969). At La Serena the median age of first-year students in 1969 
was 20.3 years (U. de Chile, La Serena, 1969). 

Marital Status 



A small minority of students are married; 10.3 percent of day 
and evening students at Arlca In 1969, 4 percent of the first-year 
students at La Serena. However, these proportions are high enough 
to warrant consideration In the guidance services, financial aids 
programs, and plans for student housing at the Centers (see Chapter 
2 for sex distribution of students). 

Geographic Origin 

The geographic origin of students reflects the extent to which 
the educational services reached students in the Immediate locality, 
the local province, and other regions of the country (Table 65). 

It Is not surprising that nearly three-fourths of the students In 
the entire University of Chile, including the eight Centers, had 
their family homes in the immediate locality. The majority of 



. TABLE 65 

Permanent Family Residences of Students, 19^7 



University of Chile Campuses 


Immediate Locality 
of Campus {%) 


Outside Locality 
of Campus (]{) 


Total* 


Arica 


7h.O , 


26.0 . 


100.0 


Iqulque 


91.7 


8.3 


100.0 


Antofagasta^ 


96.6 


1»3.1». 


100.0 


La Serena 


91*. 8 


1»9.2 


100.0 


Talca 


38.9 


61.1 


100.0 


Nuble 


n.a 


a. a 


— 


Tenuco® 


39.0 


61.0 


100.0 


Osoinio 


J»3.0 


97.0 


100.0 


All Centers combined 


1»8.3 


51.7 


100.0 


University of Chile 


73.6 


Z6.k 


100.0 



Estadfstlco de la Onlversldad de Chile . Vol. X, No. 1, 19^6, p.l39 . 

Vol. X, No. 2, 1967, pp.li»5-lU9. 

^ata based upon responses from the great majority of students, 9,019 from the 
Centers and 21,839 from the University of Chile as a vhole. 

^Data Include reports from the Pedagogical Institute and the Sdircl of Social 
Woric in that city. 

^ata are for 19^6, 



students are enrolled at Santiago and Valparaf^so. For the majority 
of students In Centers south of Santiago, their permanent residences 
were outside the communities where their Centers were located. In 
the North the population Is concentrated In a few urban communities; 
In the South It Is more widely dispersed In the service areas 
of the Centers. Some of the students do commute by bus or auto- 
mobile from other localities in order to attend the Regional Centers. 
But whether they commute, or live during the academic year In the 
Center communities, these students from other areas merit considera- 
tion concerning housing, transportation, health, and financial 
assistance. 

In the ^sence of any officially designated service areas, the 
regions which the respective Centers serve may be Identified with 
those named by the National Office of Planning (ODEPLAN, 1968b, p.52). 
Except for the regions Including Santiago, Valparaiso and vicinity, 
and the sparsely populated zireas In the most southern region of 
Chile, each of the designated regions contains a Regional Center of 
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the University of Chile. Table 66 presents the percentage of Center 
students who in 1967 came from each service region. The table also 
shows an outward movement of some students leaving homes in Santiago 
to attend Centers in the provinces. 

TABLE 66 



Center Students vith Family Residences in Service Regions, 
Santiago, or Other Provinces, 1967, in percentages 



Center 


Service Regions 


Santiago 


Other Provinces 


Total 


Arlca 


83.7 


7.5 


8.8 


100.0 


Iqulque 


93.6 


2.9 


3.5 


100.0 


Antofagasta^ 


75.2 


2.9 


21.9 . ■ 


100.0 


La Serena 


79.6 


12.6 


7.8’ 


100.0 


Talca 


77.8 


8.7 


. 13.5 


100.0 


^ble 


n.a 


n.a 


n.a 


n.a 


Temuco^ 


59.1 


2.9 


38.0 


100.0 


Osomo 


61.9 


2.4 


35.7 


100. 0 


All Centers 


73.8 


6.3 


19.9 


100.0 



Sources: u. de Chile, Instltuto de Invest Igaci ones E$tad{8tieaa , Boletfn 

Estadfstlco de la Universidad de Chile , Vol. X, No. 1, 1966» p.l(2, and 
Vol. X, No. 2, 1967 , pp. 150 - 15 ^ 



"Pata from the Pedagogical Institute and the School of Social Voik not 
Included. 

^Data are for 1966. 

If the Temuco Center service zone were expanded to Include the 
nearby provinces of B^o-Bi!o, Malleco, and Valdivia, the proportion 
of students from the zone would rise to 75.2 percent. If the service 
region of the Osomo Center were regarded as containing the southern 
provinces of Llanqulhue, Chllol, Als^n, and Magallanes, the propor- 
tion would rise to 94.1 percent. Similarly, the percentage at Anto- 
fagasta would Increase to 92.8 percent if the nearby provinces were 
added to its service area. These and the other Centers have been 
offering educational opportunities mainly to students in the provin- 
ces. 

The introduction of a national university admissions program 
in 1968 evidently has resulted in some shifts in the geographical 
distribution of family residences of students at the Regional Cen- 
ters. Even though data are preliminary, a trend is apparent. In 
1969 the Center at Arlca experienced a substantial decline in the 
proportion of students from its service zone, and a considerable 
Increase of students from Santiago. A similar tendency was evident 



at La Serena and at Talca In 1969. Preliminary 1970 data from 
several Centers Indicated an Increasing dispersion In the geographic 
origin of students (STCU internal reports, 1970), The trend Is 
toward a reduced proportion of entering students from the service 
regions and a higher proportion from Santiago, At Talca, for ex- 
ample, only 42 percent of the first-year students gave the local 
service area as their permanent address. Since the large first- 
year class has a major effect upon the figures for the local 
campus, this drop Indicates a substantial decrease In the proportion 
of local students. At Talca and other Centers Increases were regls-r 
tered mainly from the central metropolitan region of Santiago, 
although moderate percentage Increases from northern and southern 
provinces outside the respective service zones were shown. 

During the years Immediately ahead It will be well for the 
Centers to study carefully the geographic origins of students and 
the effect of prevailing trends upon educational opportunities, 
programs of higher education, and private and social costs. It 
would be regrettable If the original purpose of serving regional 
needs for higher education should be subverted by admitting In- 
creasing proportions of students from Santiago and other parts of 
Chile. 

If certain Centers were to concentrate upon selected carreras. 

In order to minimize duplication among them, students might be 
drawn from all parts of Chile. While regional needs should be re- 
spected, the maturity and development of the region might In fact 
be stimulated by some cross-fertilization of Ideas and experiences 
among students from all parts of Chile. 

The Increasing number of graduates from secondary schools places 
more and more pressure upon the capacities of Institutions of higher 
education. Since a large part Of the school population Is In the 
metropolitan area. It Is Inevitable that graduates there seek edu- 
cational opportunity at the higher level wherever It exists. In 
the long run It would be more economical, and certainly educational- 
ly desirable, to augment the offering especially of short-term 
carreras In Santiago. 

Types of Secondary Schools Attended 

Most Center students are graduated from public secondary 
schools. Among first-year students at the eight campuses In 1967, 
76.9 percent had completed public schools, 23.1 percent private 
schools Gl.de Chile, DCCU, 1968a, p.40). Most of the former 
attended those schools preparatory for the university. A small 
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inlnority went to vocational secondary schools which train for jobs 
In commerce, teaching, agriculture, technology, or Industry. At 
La Serena 89.3 percent of the flrst~year 1969 students came from 
the general secondary schools, 10. 7 percent from vocational schools 
(U. de Chile, La Serena, 1969). Chile’s current emphasis upon the 
development of a four-year secondary school curriculum, with some 
specialization in the latter, part of the program, is not likely to 
affect seriously the distribution of sources of students for the 
Regional Centers. 

Even though much progress has been made In recent years toward 
making secondary schools available to Chilean youngsters. It Is 
still common for higher income families to send their children to 
the cities, especially Santiago, for secondary school. For example, 
in 1969 at Arica, 15.2 percent were graduated from secondary schools 
In Santiago, but only 12.8 percent reported that their family 
residence was In the capital city. 

Socioeconomic Level 



The students at the Regional Centers are drawn from a lower 
socioeconomic level than those at the university In Santiago. In 
a recent study of Chilean social stratification and higher education 
Jarry (1968) found that socioeconomic strata — determined by parental 
Income, occupation, and education — of students In Santiago and In 
the provinces varied considerably (Table 67). Smaller proportions 
from the University Centers fell Into the upper and middle cate- 
gories compared to students In Santiago. The patterns of socio- 
economic levels for men and' for women were not significantly dif- 
ferent . 



TABLE 67 





Socioeconomic Levels 


of Students 






University of Chile 


HipihOf) 


Middle(^) 


hw(%) 


Total(?{) 


University Centers 


5.7 


53,1 


111. 2 


100.0 


Santiago 


11.5 


72. S 


15.7 


100.0 



Source: Roberto Jarrv Richardson. Sstratlficacion Social y Educacion 

Superior en Chile . Oficina de Planificacion, Jxmta.Hacional de Auxllio 
Escolar y Becas, 1966, p.63. 



Jerry’s findings are similar to those of the student welfare 
service of the University of Chile which studied the socioeconomic 
composition of c the university’s students at all campuses In 1966 
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(U. de Chile, Of icina de Plan., 1969a, p.59). The service found 
that 37 percent of the students in the Regional Centers and 16 
percent at Santiago were members of families in the lower socio- 
economic level. Similarly, a much higher proportion of students’ 
families in the provinces had very low incomes, compared to those 
in Santiago, and a relatively small proportion had Incomes at the 
higher levels (U. de Chile. Boletin . 1967, p.l2). These findings 
confirm earlier preliminary evidence (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, 
p.49) that the student population of the Centers is more widely 
distributed among families from all social and economic strata than 
that of the university in Santiago. By offering opportunities to 
a higher proportion of students from low-income families, the cam- 
puses in the provinces are contributing to social mobility and 
individual development . 

Educational Attainment of Parents 

The rising level of educational expectations and opportunities 
in Chile are conducive to higher educational attainment. Parents 
in Chile, as elsewhere, prefer that their children have as much or 
more schooling than they had. Judging from the sampling of Univer- 
sity Center parents in this study, their children are moving farther 
up the educational ladder than they did. Only two mothers and five 
fathers among 66 sets of parents had attended a xmlverslty, and 
only two mothers and two fathers had obtained a university degree. 
Table 68 indicates that the highest level of education reached by 
approximately two-thirds of the mothers and fathers was the secondary 
school. About one-fifth of the mothers and more than one-fourth of 
the fathers completed secondary school , an equivalent of 12 years 
of schooling, and then discontinued their formal education. 

The child’s educational advancement may be affected by the 
educational attainment of one or both parents. In 17 percent of 
the sample of Regional Center parents, both parents attained no 
more than attendance or completion of elementary school. More than 
one-half of all sets of the Regional Center parents, 53 percent, 
reached no farther than study or graduation from a secondary school. 
These figures indicate that students at the Regional Centers are 
advancing considerably farther in school than did their parents. 

The Office of Planning of the University of Chile reports a 
similar educational pattern of heads of families of the university’s 
students (U. de Chile, Of icina de Plan., 1969a, p.54). This study, 
completed in 1966, shows that 26.9 percent of the heads of families 
of University Center students had completed no more than elementary 
schooling , and that 15.3 percent had studied at the university level. 



TABLE 68 

Educational Attainment of Parents 
of Center Students 



Highest Level 


Niimbers 


Percentage 




Mothers 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Fathers 


No schooling 


0 . 


> 

2 


0 


3 


Elementary school » incoznplete 


5 


5 


8 


8 


Elementary school, complete 


lU 


9 


21 


lU 


Secondary school, incomplete 


27 


22 


Ul 


33 


Commercial or technical 

secondary school, incomplete 


5 


U 


8 


6 


Secondary school, complete 


8 


10 


12 


15 


Commercial or technical 

secondary school, complete 


5 


7 


8 


U 


University, Incomplete 


0 


3 


0 


U. 


University, complete 


2 


2 


3 


3 


Not known 


— 


2 


— 


3 


Totals 


66 


66 


101^ 


100 



^otat results from rounding of numbers. 



By contrast, more than 40 percent of the heads of families of the 
miversity's students at Santiago had studied in a university, and 
only 6.8 percent had schooling limited to the elementary level. The 
majority of the heads of families In the provinces and in Santiago 
had studied in the secondary school and not advanced to the univer- 
sity. Expressed differently, the heads of families of Center stu- 
dents had completed an average of 9.8 years of schooling, while those 
In Santiago reached an average of 12.7 years of education. 

Occupation and Employment of Parents 

Nearly two-thirds of the fathers and more than one-fourth of 
the mothers of University Center students were employed (Tables 69, 

70, and 71). Of the 49 mothers who were not employed, all but one 
were known to be housewives and homemakers; the 13 fathers who were 
not employed were retired. 

The minority of mothers who were working outside the home were 
engaged in a range of occupations: professionals, technicians, office 

workers , merchants and salesmen, and laborers . For the fathers , the 



TABLE 69 

Enploynent of Parents of Center Students 




Employment Numbers Percentage 





Mothers 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Fathers 


Employed or self-employed 


17 


k2 


26 


6k 


Not employed 


••9 


13 


74 


20 


Not knovn or deceased 


— 


11 


— 


16 


Totals 


66 


66 


100 


100 



TABLE 70 

Occupations of Mothers of Center Students^ 



Occupation 


Number 


Percentage 


Professionals and technicians 


6 


9 


Public officials and business 
managers 


1 


1.5 


Office personnel 


U 


6 


Merchants and vendors 


4 


6 


Service voricers 


— 


— 


Production and non-agricultural 
laborers 


2 


3 


Homemakers (due^as de casa) 


48 


73 


Not knovn 


1 


1.5 


Totals 


66 


100.0 



°The categories of occupations are those used by the Institute de Inves-> 
tigaciones, Universidad de Chile, Santiago. The classifijeation is derived 
from the International Labor Office. 



concentrations of production workers, office personnel, and profes 
slonals and technicians were heavier. 

Data from the University of Chile in 1967 on 33,376 parents, 
including 6,274 from the provinces, is summarized in Table 72. A 
consistent pattern of substantial differences between the Regional 
Center data and the report for the entire university (including 
Regional Centers) appears in the results for professionals and 
technicians, public officials and business managers, farmers and 







TABLE 71 



-i r 

v:V:- 



••V// 

I. 
?■•;■• ■ 
i'^ 



Occupations of Fathers of Center Students 



•V 

r- 


Occupation 


Number 


Percentage 




Professionals and technicians 


10 


15 


f' ■ • 


Public officials and business 




. 




managers 


3 


It 


. 


Office personnel 




18 


V;. 


I*!er chants and vendors 


9 


lit 


;V. _ 

• 


Scx^ice workers 


6 


9 


i 


Farmers and fishermen 


2 


3 


r,'.'- 


Production workers and 

nonagricultural laborers 


13 


20 




Meiribers of Armed forces 


It 


6 


fc. 


Not known 


7 


11 


;'i ■ 
6 


Totals 


66 


100 



^Even thou^ the father was retired or deceased, his principal occupation 
vas included in the data whenever such information was available. 



• TABLE 72 

Occupations of Pasrents of Students in the Centers 
and the IMiversity of Chile, 1967 



Occupation 


FathersCi^) 


Hothera(S^) 




University 

Centers 


University 
of Chile 


University 

Centers 


University 
of Chile 


Professionals and 
technicians 


12 .it 


26.5 . 


• 

00 


9 . 2 . 


Public officials and 
business managers 


5.0 


8.9 


.6 


.8 


Office employees 


27.3 


25.8 ' 


3.3 


5.3 


Merchants and vendors 


20.8 


20.2 


3.8 


3.1 


Service workers 


3.7 


.2.1 


l.lt 


.9 


Farmers, fishermen, etc. 


10.9 


6.6 


.3 


.3 


Production workers and non^ 
agricultural laborers 


18.5 


8.7 


l.lt 


1*2 


Heobers of armed forces 


i.it 


1.2 


. — 


— 


Bboemakera 


— 


— . 


6U.lt 


79.2 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: 



Beletftt Estadifstico de la Ihiversidad de Chile. Vol» X, ffo. 2, 1967, 
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fishermen, and production workers and nonagrl cultural laborers. 

In the University Centers as a group, as in each of the six re- 
porting Centers, the proportions of fathers In the last two cate- 
gories were considerably higher than for the fathers of students 
at all xmlverslty campuses. Conversely, the Regional Center 
percentages were substantially below those of the university as 
a whole for professionals and technicians, and public officials and 
business managers . In two of the larger groupings , office workers 
and merchants and vendors, little variation is evident between 
the parents in the University Centers and in all of the university. 
Data from Temuco, the largest of the University Centers, were not 
available for 1967. The Temuco report in 1966 did show in most 
categories a pattern of occupational distribution similar to that 
of the other Centers. Principal variations reflected the economic 
emphasis of the region. At Temuco, as at Talca and Osomo, a pro- 
portionately heavy concentration was apparent in the farming and 
extractive occupations, and a relatively low proportion was reported 
for the grouping of productlon^workers and nonagrl cultural laborers. 
Data were not reported by the Nuble Center, which began to function 
iu 1967. 

Sources of Finances for Students 



In spite of the considerable differences in the socioeconomic 
data about students and parents in the University Centers and in 
the University of Chile as a whole, the proportionate emphasis upon 
various sources of student financing in the Regional Centers is 
much the same as in the entire university. A slightly higher per- 
centage of Center students obtained loans or scholarships from the 
university and other sources (Table 73). In general, financial 
assistance includes food and lodging, as well as other basic living 
expenses. 

Forty- two percent of the respondents in this study reported 
that financial assistance came from two or more sources. Never- 
theless, more than two-thirds of the day students reported that 
they were financed in their studies exclusively by their parents or 
relatives. 

Living Expenses and Fees 

An inquiry in 1970 by the student welfare service (servlcio 
blenestar estudlantil) of the university at Santiago was designed 
to secure information about the expenditures for housing, food, 
and other items. Upon the basis of responses from six Centers, the 
average monthly expenditures of an individual student were approxi- 
mately 787 escudos (about $65.00 U.S, In February 1970); the range was 



TABLE 73 



Students' Sources of Financial Aid, 1967, 
Percentage of Students Reporting 



Sources 


University Centers 


University of Chile 


Parents 


71.2 


71.5 


Other relatives 


i».o ■- 


2.6 


Spouse 

Scholarship or loan 


• 2.5 


2.3 


University of Chile 


3.3 


3.0 


National Board for Student 


Aid 




and Scholarships 


a 


.1 


Other 


2.9 


2.3 


Ssployment 


5.J» 


8.6 


Related to study 


Not related to study 


9.1 


8.3 


Other source 


.7 


.6 


Several sources 


.9 


.7 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 




3,950 


21,21:3 



Source: U. de Chile, Institute de Investlgaelones Eatadlstleas , 
Beletin EBtadistlco de ^ I talveraldad ^ Chile . Vol. X, Ko. 2 , 

1967, pp.156-160. 
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'630 to 900 escudos In the different communities where Centers are 
located. These data were collected as part of an attempt to es- 
tablish a basic budget, or "salary," necessary for a university 
student. Students contribute a small portion of the Income neces- 
sary to support higher education In Chile (Chapter 10) . Tradition- 
ally, higher education has been virtually free from fees. An 
Individual student’s standard fees for 1969 In the University Cen- 
ters were: matriculation, 60 escudos; laboratory and teaching 

materials fees, 80-100; medical and dental fee, 65; total, 205-225 
escudos yearly ($23-25 U.S.). In addition to. standard fees, students 
contributed 90 or more escudos to a general scholarship fund for 
students needing aid. A high proportion of students are exempted 
from fees and scholarship contributions by the student welfare ser- 
vice . 



SOCIOECONOMIC SERVICES AND CONDITIONS FOR STUDENTS 
The Student Welfare Service 



The service of student welfare in the University of Chile and 
in each of the Regional Centers is principally concerned with 
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the financial status, living expenses, and economic needs of 
students. Its services include, in order of importance, housing 
for students, food, physical and mental health, recreation, and 
employment (U. de Chile, Boletjn , 1967, pp. 12-14). Most of the 
Centers have only one full-time social worker, who is coordinator 
of the service, so that activities necessarily vary with the needs 
and problems on each campus. 

Many instructors evidently are conscientiously aware of these 
services extended to students. Instructors were asked, "During 
the past year to what extent have you recommended that a student 
consult the social welfare service?" Thirty-one percent responded, 

"Many times"; 42 percent, "A few times"; and 26 percent replied, "Never." 
During the period of xiniversity reform, when the Centers have 
sought maximum independence, coordination of these services has 
been largely suspended. Such coordination, when it does come, should 
extend to the whole package of welfare services in the various 
campuses of the university. Currently, coordination of the Centers 
in the provinces extends mainly to a university program of loans 
and establishment of standards for medical services. 

Organized Financial Aid 

Loans are the characteristic form of organized financial aid 
since scholarships as awards or gifts are not available. Three 
forms of loans are offered to students who qualify: (1) those from 

the National Board for Student Aid and Scholarships, (Junta Naclonal 
de Auxillo Escolar y Becas — JNAEB) ; (2) those from the University 
of Chile; and (3) those from special funds of several individual 
Centers. The JNAEB was created by Chilean law in 1964 in order to 
assist needy students at all levels of the educational system. 

Each of the loans in Table 74 represents a series of monthly 
loans during the academic year to an individual student. The JNAEB 
loans, which comprise the great majority, are 250 , 300 , 350, or 
450 escudos monthly, depending upon the Individual situation. Given 
the estimated monthly average expenditures per student, a JNAEB 
loan cannot cover all expenses. The University of Chile common 
fund loans are 260, 310, or 450 escudos each month. The students’ 
fund (Solidaridad ) loans rcUige from 150 to 400 escudos monthly. The 
amount of an individual loan depends upon the individual student's 
economic position, which is ascertained by the student welfare 
service in the respective Centers. Social workers consult students 
and sometimes visit their homes to talk with parents in order to 
determine their ability to help the student. 
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TABIiE 

Sources of Loons to Center Students, 1970 





University Centers 


JHAEB 


Ifaiversity of Chile 


Students ' 


Total 


i • 






Common Fund 


Fund 






Arica 


160 


6 


w 


21 U 




Iquique 


52 


-- 


5 


57 


V 


Antofagasta 


U 16 


22 


17 


>♦55 




I«a Serena 


360 


U 


— 


371 


V 


Talca 


571 


7 


*•3 


621 


r 




295 


2 


• 1 »U 


• 3 U 1 


1 


I'emuco 


59 U 


lU 


28 


636 




Osomo 


.122 


2 


9 


133 




Totals^ 


2,570 


6k 


194 


2,828 



^ata do not include emergency loans or loans from funds of the Centers. 

Fvmds for the JTiAfSB program are provided hjr the national govern- 
ment, Loans from the University of Chile common fund are financed 
from matriculation fees, and those from the students' fund are made 
possible by student donations upon matriculating at the institutions. 

A number of the Regional Centers have special funds which are used 
to grant loans to students. Funds for this service come from the 
copper industry tax ( Ley del Cob re de Antofagasta ) and from donations 
of various agencies such as the Council for the Progress of Arica 
( Junta del Adelanto de Arica ) the mxinicipality of Osomo, National 
Health Service, National Corporation for Development (CORFO), Rotary 
Clubs, private foundations and business groups, and the League for 
the Protection of Students. 

I 

The growth and magnitude of the JHAEB program has been impressive. 
As a result of the JUAEB program, the Regional Centers, individually 
and collectively, have aided a steadily increasing number of students 
each year since 19^5 • Recipients of its loans in I 967 constituted 
11.3 percent of the students in the Centers (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968d, 
pp. 88 - 89 ). The discrepancy between this item and that of Table 73, 
which shows no evidence of JWAEB loans to University Center students, 
probably resulted from problems of securing complete reports from 
the individual students responding 'to the university's inquiry. 

Nearly two-thirds of those who applied for JNAEB loans were success- 
ful, and many of the other applicants obtained loans from other 
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sources. The information for 1970 (Table 74) indicates that JNAEB 
loans were extended to more than one-fourth of the students in the 
Regional Centers during that year. 

JNAEB loans are designed to cover costs of required textbooks, 
clothing and study materials, and basic living expenses. In the 
administration offices of the university In Santiago applications 
are reviewed and recommendations are forwarded to JNAEB. Recipients 
receive and utilize the funds through savings accounts. The 
student begins to repay the loan a year after his graduation by 
contract. Repayment period tends to be from six to ten years, the 
maximum being 15 years. If repayment cannot be completed within 
the specified period, the borrower may apply for an extension. 

(See Chapter 10 for a discussion of financial support of the Cen- 
ters and certain Implications for students.) 

Employment 

Notwithstanding the poor economic position of many students, 
only a small percentage of them work \dille attending the Regional 
Centers. Partial data at several of them suggest that the propor- 
tion of day students who are employed ranges from 3 percent to 
slightly more than 10 percent. A recent survey did show that 19.3 
percent of students In the University of Chile at Santiago were 
employed (U. de Chile, Oflclna de Plan., 1969a, p.51), the majority 
working part time. Part time or occasional employment for students 
Is not usually available In Chile, especially In the smaller cities 
outside the central zone. The student’s extensive class schedule 
does not usually permit taking advantage of any emplo3rment opportu- 
nity. Generally, attending the university is a full-time assign- 
ment for day students; free time is usually given to other activities. 
Evening students in the provinces are expected to be employed, or 
otherwise occupied, during the day. 

Housing 

During the 1966 academic year nearly one-half of the students 
at the Regional Centers lived away from their Immediate families, 
but a substantial majority lived with parents, relatives, or friends 
of the family (Table 75). Most students In Santiago lived with 
their parents. Nearly 30 percent of the students In the provinces 
lived In boarding or rooming houses, while only about 3 percent lived 
in such facilities In Santiago. In the provinces, those who do 
not have family-related accomodations have access only to expensive 
and scarce facilities. Institutionally sponsored student residences 
in the provinces are scarce because financial resources and Investment 



Comparison of Students’ ; 


TABLE 75 

Residences During Academic Year, I966 




University of Chile (?) 


Place of Residence 


Santiago 


University Centers 


With parents 


78.6 


51.0 


With relatives 


6.5 


11.6 


With spouse 


6.0 


2.7 


House of other person 


.7 


3.8 


University residence 


2.1 


0 


Private home 


1.5 


0 


Boarding house or residence 


3.1 


29.6 


Institutions 


0 


1.3 


Alone 


1.5 


0 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 


Source: U. de Chile, Oficina 

Universitarins , Volumen 1 , Wo 


de Plan • , Antecedentes 

. 1, 1969, vM. 


e Infonnaciones 



planning are lacking for their construction, and the need for them 
has become apparent only within recent years. 

Student residences in Chile present problems of social organi- 
zation and political action since supervision and integration of 
residence halls within the institutional program are not familiar 
operations in Latin America. Nevertheless, several of the Centers 
(Arica, Antofagasta, Talca, and Temuco) each reported that they 
supervise a student residence accommodating a small number of occu- 
pants (Department of Student Welfare, University of Cliile, Santiago, 
internal report, 1970 ). 

He alth Services 

To a considerable extent the health program depends upon the 
arrangements which the Center, through its coordinator of student 
welfare services, can make with the National Health Service in its 
own community. Most. Centers provide an annual/ physical examination 
for all students. A number of the branches have contracts for 
medical services to students dviring specific hours of the week. In 
general, specialists are available at little cost to students, but 
this service again depends upon the specialists available in the 
local hospital. Hospital seinrices are severely limited. At one 
campus it was reported that the local hospit^ does attend the 
student, although no formal agreement exists. At other campuses, 
a social worker in the student welfare service solicits free service 
from the hospital, as needed, or seeks emergency service and tries 
to obtain necessary funds for payment. At two of the Centers a 
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dentist serves students through a contract, whereby funds for 
medical services are used for reimbursement. Two other Centers 
have been successful in arranging with dentists in the community 
to provide services at reduced rates. 

Food Service at University Centers 

Since a number of the Regional Centers have locations on the 
outskirts of the community, or several kilometers from it, food 
service is even more Important than would normally be the case at 
comparable Institutions In central locations. Chilean custom is 
to go home for luncheon, which is the principal meal of the day. 

As one feature of an attempt in 1970 to establish priorities for 
planning, the university’s student welfare service obtained from 
the Regional Centers information about their food-service facili- 
ties (casinos) . Snacks or meals are served at modest prices at 
most Centers, but facilities vary greatly. Capacity of the casinos 
ranges from 50 to 150 persons. I know from personal experience that 
the casinos are an Important socializing Influence among the pro- 
fessional staff and the students throughout the day. 



GUIDANCE, ADMISSION, AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
The Guidance Service 



The Introduction of guidance services was one of the original 
objectives in preparing plans for the Regional Colleges. Guidance 
services were considered essential to serve properly a hetero- 
geneous student population with a considerable proportion of low- 
income families. Such services in the early 1960s were not avail- 
able In other higher education Institutions In Chile, nor were they 
given more than bare recognition in the secondary schools (Platt, Loeb 
and Davis, 1964, p.33). Some change is apparent a decade later as 
more professional guidance workers may be found in larger secondary 
schools. They still are not common in the universities, even 
though some programs are offered to prepare professional counselors. 
The need for guidance services has been recognized in the program 
for reform of the University of Chile (U. de Chile, Mesa Directive, 
1968, p.26). 

As an innovation in Chilean higher education, the guidance pro- 
grams of the Regional Centers have been, in most cases, a sustained 
and central part of their total program. Events and conflicts during 
the university reform period of 1968-1970 resulted in some deteri- 
oration of guidance services, particularly because a number of posi- 
tions formerly allocated for this purpose were not utilized, but 



the service nevertheless continues to be one of the most impressive 
features of the Centers' activities. 

Guidance and admission are interrelated activities at the 
Centers, with emphasis being given to informing, diagnosing, 
counseling, and retaining students. Even though a national uni- 
versity admissions program resulted in substantial modification 
of the testing and diagnostic activities of the Centers, students 
are still assisted in selecting a carrera. For several years, 
departments of occupational information were fostered in various 
Centers tc obtain information about employment opportunities for 
carrera graduates. However, these departments did not function 
as placement services for graduates. During 1968-1969, the Tech- 
nical Secretariate of the University Centers did attempt to secure 
and coordinate the use of occupational information, but the program 
was short-lived. The need for continued intensive work in this 
field is important to the Centers' students and graduates, as well 
as to curriculum planning. (See Chapter 8 for a discussion of the 
employment of graduates). 

At the end of 1969 the eight Regional Centers employed 19 pro- 
fessional guidance workers'; this ratio of one worker to 490 students 
is well below the original goal of one for every 200 students. Each 
Center had from one to four guidance workers. Functions of the 
guidance services are reported in the following order of importance: 
individual guidance in the Center, procedures of admission, pre- 
university guidance, classes in guidance or orientation to university 
studies, and group guidance. Guidance workers at all Centers are 
involved in individual guidance and admission activities; staff 
members in the majority of Centers also visit secondary schools in 
the region to inform students about procedures and policies for 
admission to the university, the possible choices of specializations, 
and the educational program of the Centers. This information is 
reinforced for first-year students, and others, by brochures, expla- 
nations to various groups, orientation courses, and specific infor- 
mation to individual students. 

The kinds of student problems which the service responds to 
are generally academic, personal, vocational, or financial. Aca- 
demic problems of achievement, satisfaction, and attendance are 
the most common. Students in the provinces have different degrees 
of involvement in their studies. Some study hard, but many do not; 
a number of them focus upon their political activities rather than 
academic pursuits; some are more easily motivated than others; and 
some need a higher degree of teacher empathy than others. 

Support of' the guidance service (servicio de orientaclon) by 






the Instructors and administrators varies considerably from one 
campus to another. The extent of Involvement was suggested by 
Instructors’ responses to the question, "During the past year to 
what extent have you recommended that a student consult the guidance 
service?" Forty-one percent of the respondents replied, "Many times" 
37 percent, "A few times"; and 22 percent, "Never." The range and 
content of diagnostic and informational output is a further indi- 
cation of the concern for guidance services. Study guides, cumula- 
tive student record forms, and other documents on admissions, test- 
ing, and career specializations have been developed under the 
leadership of Emma Salas, In the STCU. Numerous Items have been 
prepared for students' use, and others for the professional staff. 

Students and Instructors have both been affected by the con- 
troversies and aspirations of the university reform activities, 
and concentration upon academic goals has been difficult. The 
concomitant resistance to coordination from Santiago, at least for 
a time, probably has affected adherence to policies of evaluation 
and other matters. To combat communication problems during the 
early period of university reform, guidance workers In STCU and the 
Regional Centers organized themselves as a National Association 
of University Guidance Workers. Meeting periodically to examine 
common problems, review procedures, and plan future activities, this 
group may well become the nucleus of an enlarged national associa- 
tion for guidance and counseling. 

Personality Research on First-year Students 

In a developing country such as Chile, one well may wonder about 
the probable Impact upon students of educational Institutions and 
practices which are at variance from those prevailing In the still 
traditional environment. Vicente S^chez, professor of psychology 
of personality at the University of Chile, and Patricio Saavedra, 
a consulting psychologist at the university's Institute of Adminis- 
tration, recently completed a study of first-year students In the 
eight University Centers. A New York Times report referred to the 
Centers as "United States-sponsored colleges" (Raymont, 1969). Tie 
study was designed to analyze the personality and characteristics 
of first-year students In the Regional Centers and was sponsored 
by the Coordinating Department of the University Centers (U. df Chile 
DCCU, 1969). It was anticipated that results of the study would be 
useful In Improving guidance services and other aspects of the 
Centers . 

The researchers concluded that a high percentage of students 
in the Centers were experiencing personality problems, compared to 
students in the more traditional curriculum of the University of 





Chile in Santiago. Students had seemed to have acute difficulties 
with their parents and other authority figures as a result of 
being subjected to a clash between their traditional values and 
those being advanced in the allegedly foreign-model institutions 
(Sanchez and Saavedra, 1968; Sanchez, Asun, and Saavedra, 1969). 

Such a clash of values would certainly have implications for 
guidance and instruction, as well as educational development in 

Chile. 

The Regional Centers were conceived, planned, and developed 
as Chilean institutions rather than a transplantation of the North 
American community junior college, although the original Colleges 
shared some of the features of the community college, such as con- 
cerns for individual students", service to the community, and inter- 
est in good teaching. But they also had characteristics vdiich re- 
flected the Chilean setting, such as regulation by the university, 
requirements of the carreras, and intensive scheduling of class 
and laboratory sessions. Even though the Regional Centers have 
striven to introduce new ideas into Chilean higher education, and 
to serve in some measure as catalysts for socioeconomic ch^ge 
and development , they can hardly be regarded as imports . They are 
not merely the result of foreign aid or international agencies, 
of cooperation with a foreign university, or of advanced study in 
other countries of a number of Chilean instructors and administra- 
tors. The authority of cultural attitudes in Chile and the integ- 
rity and competence of Chilean professionals preclude any stereo- 
typed imitation of a foreign model. 

With respect to the intercultural conflicts of the students 
reported by Sanchez and Saavedra, a study of first-year students 
unavoidably reflects personality characteristics and attitudes which 
the subjects bring with them to the Institution. The internal 
conflicts which the Chilean researchers detected in their study did 
not necessarily emerge with admission to the Regional Centers. 
Second, resistance to authority is virtually a basic attribute of 
contemporary youth throughout most of the world, not merely in the 
Chilean Centers. Third, the cause-and-effect relationship between 
the alleged cultural clash and the students’ personality conflicts 
was not pro\’en in the study; evidence is insufficient to establish 
that such a cultural clash existed or, if it did, that it was the 
cause of the presumably high Incidence of personality conflict among 
students. Fourth, the forces of social change and Intercultural 
Influences are everywhere at hand, in Chile and elsewhere, so that 
such influences can hardly be ascribed only to the Regional Centers. 
Whenever new technologies and Ideas appear, a conflict of values 
occurs, and any fundamental social change is based partly upon a 
change of values. Finally, In the absence of paired groups In San- 



tiago and in the provinces, comparison of the incidence of personality 
conflicts in the two areas signifies little. Environmental and socio- 
economic factors, aside from experience in educational institutions, 
may be highly important variables in affecting any psychoses, neu- 
roses, or conflicts of the viniversity students. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, I believe that it is meritori- 
ous for researchers to study the degree of strain, if any, between 
the purpose, philosophy, and program of an institution, and the 
characteristics of its student population. It is hoped that a lon- 
gitudinal study of the behavioral attributes, as well as value 
concepts, of students who have been graduated from the Regional Centers 
will be undertaken in the near future. 

Tutorial Assistance 



A program of academic tutorship was introduced early in the 
life of the Regional Colleges. Based on test scores and academic 
achievement, as well as other circumstances, students were assigned 
a tutor, who also was a regular Instructor. Each tutor was to aid 
his students in identifying and resolving their special difficulties, 
and to maintain contact with the student’s other teachers. If per- 
sonal problems arose, the tutor referred the student to the guidance 
service. The system of tutorship became increasingly difficult as 
enrollments grew and the institutional situation became more complex. 
Tutoring activities were then organized only for students with achieve- 
ment deficiencies. At La Serena, for example, each tutor had one to 
five students from a selected group whose commonly shared characteris- 
tic was low-academic achievement. The tutorial program was carefully 
organized, first by a meeting of all participants, then by inter- 
views and regular sessions with tutors and individual students. Ser- 
vice counselors also selected students who needed tutorial assistance 
following the first grading period of a semester (U. de Chile, DEG, 
1963a) . In, one study it was found that causes of academic deficien- 
cies were classified generally as insufficient study, lack of maturity, 
poor aptitude, inappropriate study habits, absences, and health prob- 
lems. Relatively few students had academic problems resulting from 
inattendance or poor health; the most frequent causes of academic 
deficiencies were found to be nearly divided between factors of per- 
sonality, capacity, or aptitude, on the one hand, and problems of 
study on the other (U. de Chile, La Serena, 1963, pp. 138-139). 

In general, this tutorial system was based upon the collaboration 
of the teaching staff and the guidance service. The program never 
functioned entirely satisfactorily, although it could not be judged 
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as a failure. Available evidence indicates that this program virtu- 
ally has disappeared. Decisions and referrals based upon diagnosis 
and evaluation became more and more difficult as student numbers in- 
creased. Staff limitations, teaching loads, and the inconclusiveness 
of program evaluations were major factors in the decline. 

Admission to the University Centers 

A new concept of admission was introduced with the establish- 
ment of the Regional Colleges (Salas N., E. , 1966). Admission was 
stressed as one stage in the guidance process, to enable the student 
to choose his specialization according to his interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. Until 1967 graduates of the secondary school were 
required to pass subject-matter examinations for the baccalaureate 
degree (bachiller en humanidades , or bachillerato) prior to applying 
for admission to professional schools of the university. A stu- 
dent who failed to meet the requirements of a specific school could 
not pursue a second choice without beginning the admission process 
all over again. Students who wished to enter a Regional Center bene- 
fited from the organization of all carreras under one administration, 
so that denial of admission to one specialization did not bar appli- 
cants from consideration for admission to other programs. 

Admission to a Regional Center prior to 1967 required that a 
student be a secondary school graduate, no more than 25-years-old 
for the day program, or 40 for the evening program, but he or she 
did not have to take or pass the five examinations for the bachi- 
llerato (three in different fields of knowledge, one in oral and 
written comprehension of Spanish, and one on reading competency in 
a foreign language) . Five tests also were required for admission 
to the Regional Centers (one in verbal general capacity; one in non- 
verbal general capacity; a test of verbal reasoning; a test of numerical 
ability; and one on understanding of written Spanish). The DEG and 
the Colleges chose to use objective and standardized tests, some 
prepared in Chile and others adapted from abroad. Test results, 
information from questionnaires, interviews, and grades from 
the secondary schools were used to consider the carrera 
preference of the applicant. A member of ' the guidance 



The bachillerato was not a certificate of secondary school grad- 
uation, because those who sought it had to first successfully com- 
plete their secondary school studies. Nor was the bachillerato a 
university degree; it was merely a necessary qualification for those 
who wished to apply to admission to the university. 
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staff concluded the procedure by talking with the applicant and 
explaining test results pertinent to his academic goal. Admission, 
then, was a selection process adapted to the applicant’s preferen- 
ces and characteristics , and based upon a prognosis of academic and 
professional success. The procedure was followed carefully, with 
full respect for individual differences within a highly heterogene- 
ous group. 

In 1967 the University of Chile abolished the bachillerato and 
substituted an academic aptitude .test as a prerequisite for admission 
to the university. Some of the schools of the university began to 
apply specific knowledge and aptitude tests as part of their admis- 
sion procedures. Unlike the previous university tests for the bac- 
calaureate, these school tests were objective and standardized. 

The University Centers also included the academic aptitude test of 
the university in their admissions program in 1967. Analysis 
of the test results showed satisfactory positive correlation between 
the scores in the aptitude test and the scores in the Regional Cen- 
ters' tests. Consequently, in the following year the aptitude test 
replaced the battery of tests which the Centers had used (U. de Chile 
DCCU, 1969c). 

By 1968, then, the Regional Centers were fully incorporated in 
the new admission program of the University of Chile. Now other 
universities in Chile, except the State Technical University, require 
completion of the academic aptitude test and use its results as a 
basis for admission. Special tests for admission to certain schools 
in Santiago are also required for admission to parallel carreras 
in the provinces. Each applicant chooses a sequence of four pre- 
ferences of specialization and a preferred order of universities or 
campuses which he wishes to attend. Computerized techniques assure 
complete objectivity in the selection of admittees. The scores for 
the academic aptitude test and special carrera tests, together with 
grades during the last three years of secondary school, are weighted 
as desired by the school or carrera staff, and then combined into 
a total admission point score ( puntaje ) . This total score is the 
determinant of admission and applicants are informed by public 
announcements of their admission. If an applicant qualifies for 
his first choice, he is given no other alternative. If he quali- 
fies for a second, third, or fourth choice, he may also be placed 
on the waiting lists of prior choices. An applicant may resign as 
an admittee and remain on waiting lists. Once he matriculates in 
the program and university or campus for which he has qualified, 
he is not permitted to transfer to another program even though va- 
cancies may arise. In order to fill all vacancies in the first- 
year course of studies, a series of three or four announcements are 
made during the first month of the academic year. In this manner 










names on the waiting lists may be drawn in order if all those in 
the original list of adraittees do not matriculate at the appropriate 
time (U. de Chile, Oficina de Inf ormaciones , 1967, pp. 11-12; Oficina 
de Selecci(^n y Admisi($n de Alumnos, 1969). Applications and test 
scores for a given year are pertinent only for that year. Candidates 
for admission may appeal decisions and secure a review of their cases 
by counselors and professors. Applications may be repeated and of- 
ten are, even if a student already is enrolled in a program of the 
viniversity, because he may wish to change his specialization. 

Several features of the earlier admission system of the Regional 
Centers have been adopted in the universitywide program. First, the 
academic aptitude test has been designed to measure the capacity for 
reasoning and understanding in the use of words, ideas, and numerical 
symbols. Emphasis is. given to consideration of probable academic 
success, rather than just to evidence of knowledge in specific sub- 
jects. Second, the program facilitates entrance of a candidate into 
one of several fields at the university, giving him the opportunity 
to compete for admission to the campus of his choice, which is an 
advance over the previous method of admission to one school in one 
university. But the concern of the Regional Centers for pre-univer- 
sity guidance and for diagnosis and guidance in the Centers them- 
selves appears, so far, to have little support in the entire univer- 
sity. Until this occurs with some flexibility in transferring from 
one specialization to another, the new admissions system may be me- 
chanically satisfactory and an improvem.ent over the old method, but 
it will not adequately reflect informed and intelligent choices by 
students themselves. Evidently, the university’s office of selection 
and admission regards the program as a developing one, and problems 
of diagnosis, guidance, and validity might be studied and resolved 
later. 

The Technical Secretariate of the University Centers (STCU) 
and the Centers have an important role in extending information and 
opportunities for higher education to the provinces. Heads of 
guidance services in the Centers function as the coordinators of 
admissions for the University of Chile in their respective regions. 
They provide information to the secondary schools, organize the 
gathering of applications , grades , and personal data from candi- 
dates, coordinate the testing program, announce admission results, 
and supervise matriculation of qualified candidates. They use the 
radio and the press extensively in’ these activities. 

The Centers' staffs have a formidable task in supervising 
students completing forms, taking tests, and finally matriculating. 
The situation suggests that guidance seirvices have been impaired as 
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a result of these demands during the months of involvement with 
admission procedures. But identification of the Centers in the 
program as campuses of the University of Chile has brought them 
stature in their regions and throughout the country. 



The national university admissions program has improved stu- 
dents’ access to higher education, but has also brought other 
problems to the provinces. Current data indicate an increasing 
proportion of Center students are coming from the metropolitan 
area of Santiago, or other regions of the country. Unless warran- 
ted by distinctive or unique carreras, or by inadequate use of 
available capacity, an influx of students from other areas may 
be detrimental to educational opportunity within the region which 
each Center serves. 



Several conditions have been conducive to an increasing per- 
centage of students from outside the service zones of the Centers. 
First, the growth of secondary education and the abolition of the 
bachillerato has placed an increasing pressure upon the facilities 
of universities in the central zone. Second, the national univer- 
sity admissions program permits simultaneous application to several 
campuses of the university, whereas, the coordinated admissions 
procedures of the Centers had tended to limit applications mainly 
to students within the region. Third, secondary school graduates 
from the central urban area of the country tend to achieve higher 
scores in the admissions program than do graduates from the provin- 
ces. Perhaps the difference can be ascribed to the reputedly higher 
quality of secondary schools in Santiago, to the stimulating effects 
of a metropolitan environment, and to the higher proportion of 
students in Santiago whose families are from the middle and upper 
socioeconomic strata. The character and validity of the academic 
aptitude test needs careful review also, for it may not be equally 
suitable to those in the provinces and in the metropolitan area. 

An analysis of 1969 admissions scores of admittees to eight different 
carreras offered by the University of Chile in Santiago and three 
or more of the Regional Centers showed that the median scores of 
Santiago admittees were well above those of the Centers in the same 
carreras. With the exception of one carrera and one Center, San- 
tiago scores were higher in all cases in comparing the highest scores 
and the lowest scores of successful candidates with those of the 
Regional Centers. In all, only 7.8 percent of the admittees of the 
various Regional Centers achieved scores at or above the minimum of ' 
successful candidates in Santiago. Such overlapping ranged from 
3.1 percent in secondary school teaching, with specialization in 



biology, to 15.3 percent in social work. 



i 



^Listing from ^ Mercurio , March 2, 1970. 



Calculations by author. 
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The trend toward an increasing proportion of Center students 
from Santiago or other regions remote from the individual Centers 
might be regarded as a result of opening wider the doors to higher 
education, not merely a local problem for the branch. It may 
be necessary to reexamine the suitability of the national policy 
toward university admission, particularly in relation to the need 
for socioeconomic development. Unless adequate resources or im- 
proved organization and techniques are developed, the quality of 
education will deteriorate with the increasing numbers of students. 
Furthermore, an "over-educated" population, in terms of existing 
and potential manpower requirements, might not be favorable for 
economic development in Chile. However, adequate consideration 
should be given to the importance of university-educated citizens 
in furthering cultural and social progress. 

A careful analysis of the reasons for Santiago students' attend- 
ing the Regional Centers might be in order. Jarry (1970, pp, 74-75) 
found that nearly one-half of a Santiago sampling of university stu- 
dents desired to work in the provinces , especially those preparing 
to be teachers. Other reasons for studying in the provinces might 
be insufficient opportunltltes for advanced studies in short-term 
Carreras or even in over-crowded four- and five-year specializations 
in Santiago. The University of Chile In Santiago does offer several 
short-term carreras (Chapter 1), and the State Technical University 
recently has shown Interest in offering such programs. A candid 
view of the pressures and preoccupations within the University of 
Chile gives little reason for being sanguine about future strengthen- 
ing of resources and services which will be devoted to short-term 
carreras. It is most probable that the university will emphasize 
teaching and research in the disciplines and the advanced profes- 
sional fields. 

The Centers' responsibility to students of the provinces might 
include a form of protection against excessive competition from 
Santiago residents. Perhaps a percentage quota of Santiago residents 
could be set in relation to the number of vacancies in various 
carreras. Or an additional number of admission points might be al- 
lowed for applicants from the service zone of the respective Center; 
absolute priority for all applicants from the service area would be 
unduly prohibitive. 

Lest one conclude that the campuses in the provinces do not 
serve graduates of local secondary schools, 60.0 percent of all 
graduates in December 1966 from provinces outside the central zone — 
Santiago, Valparaiso, O'Higgins, and Golchagua — entered the Regional 
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Centers of the University of Chile (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1968a, pp.42- 
43). Some of the remaining graduates in this group entered other 
institutions, but many went to work or became homemakers. 

In the long run it might be justifiable to establish one or 
more institutions for intermediate-level professional careers in 
the Santiago region rather than depend upon the Regional Centers 
or the professionally oriented universities in Santiago for such 
training to Santiago residents. Originally, this plan was Included 
in the development of the Regional Colleges. 

A sample of 46 students were asked why they chose to attend 
the Center where they were enrolled. The respondents mentioned 
the following: the Center is near my home and family; the Center 

offers the specialization vdilch I prefer; the institution and its 
course of study please me; my family preferred that I study here; 

I was not admitted to the institution of my first choice; the costs 
of living and education are less. Nearness to home and family was 
considerably more Important than the remaining reasons. The sample 
were also asked their reasons for selecting the carrera In which 
they were enrolled. Two reasons were frequently registered: the 

specialization seems to be more appropriate to my Interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities; and I can complete the program in less than 
four years, and therefore it is more economical for me. Farther 
down the list were such reasons as, it is similar to the speciali- 
zation which was my first choice and to which I was not admitted; 
it will give me employment and economic security; and it was re- 
commended by my parents, relatives, or friends. 
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Jarry (1970, p.34) concludes that there is a significant 
relationship between the economic situation of a student and his 
choice of a short or a long carrera. Those in the lower economic 
strata tend to choose shorter carreras. Democratization of 
higher education — equalization of opportunity — has not yet been 
realized if qualified students from poorer families have little 
chance, even with an expanded loans program, to complete a longer 
carrera of their choice. Labbens (1968, p.57) speculates on the 
existence in Chile of a more subtle form of inequality which may 
have resulted from establishing the Regional Centers which concen- 
trated upon short carreras. Awarding a university degree for these 
programs, he suggests, tends to satisfy the need for prestige in 
the provinces, while still leaving the upper socioeconomic groups a 
monopoly of the prestigious long carreras. Labbens merely raises 
the question, since research evidence on this point is lacking. It 
seems as if any fear of manipulation or discrimination against the 
lower socioeconomic strata would be partially assuaged by the develop- 



ment in the Centers sirjce 19^3 of a number of four- and five-year 
Carreras, national need and available resources justify concen- 
trating longer and more intensive specializations in a few univer- 
sities, especially in the urban areas. A system of credits for 
\miversity studies wovild do much toward equalizing opportunity and 
permitting Chile to derive full benefit from its ablest men and 
women. Such a system, complemented by willingness of university 
schools to accept transfer students, would permit movement of 
qualified students from the provinces to Santiago or elsewhere. 

A novel plan for extending opportunities for admission to 
the University of Chile in Santiago, and so eventually to partici- 
pating Regional Centers and to other universities, was initiated 
in 1969 under an agreement of the Minister of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Chile, and the National Institute for Professional 
Development ( inst i tute N acional de Capacitaci6n Profesional — 
INACAP). This program offers blue-collar and white-collar workers 
( obreros and empleados ) a chance to complete secondary-level 
studies in order to qualify for admission to the university. The 
university-oriented goals of this program are distinctively dif- 
ferent from those of the evening secondary school programs fof 
adults. : The first phase of the Pilot Plan for the Hi^er Promotion 
of Work ( Plan Piloto de Promocion Superior del Trabajo) , that of 
the special and intensive program of secondary-level study , began 
with 211 selected students and continued into 1970. The STCU is 
collaborating on behalf of the university in the technical and 
pedagogical aspects of this scheme (U. de Chile, STCU, 1970, p.2l). 

Tlie upward trend of graduates from the secondary schools and 
the consequent increases in applications for admission to the uni- 
versity naturally have had, and will continue to have, an impact 
upon the regional campuses. (Tables in Chapter 2 provide informa- 
tion upon enrollment trends in these young institutions.) Enroll- 
ment in the final year of middle-level schools rose from 2h ,6ol; in 
1967 to 33, 3^+2 in 1970 ( El Mercurio , March 6, 1970 ), an increase 
of 35.6 percent. According to a projection of the office of plan- 
ning, of the Ministry of Education, enrollment in secondary schools 
may rise in 1971 to 51-0 thousand, and to 88.9 thousand by 1975 
(CorvalSh and Schiefelbein, I969, Anexo No. 3). Recent history 
s\3ggests that applications for admission to the university-level 
institutions will soar more or less in direct relationship to the 
number of secondary school graduates. The office of planning of 
the University of Chile has projected that by 1975 approximately 
90,000 applicants will seek admission to Chilean universities. If 
the same relationship is maintained between tlie number of applicant 
and the number of places for first-year students, about 33,000 
places will be required ( El Mercurio , March 6, 1970 ), meaning an 



increase of 12,000 within five years. Assuming the University of 
Chile continues to serve half of the university students, its cam- 
puses may need to create 6,000 new places for first-year students. 

The actual number of applications each year will depend not only 
upon the current year’s graduates, but also upon the number of 
previous applicants who did not qualify for admission the first 
time, the number of earlier graduates who are applying for admission 
for the first time, the number of university students applying for 
admission to transfer to another program, and the number of foreign 
students who file applications. 

First-year vacancies in carreras of the University Centers 
normally have been filled by admittees. For example, in 1969 the 
eight campuses listed 3,545 places and their first-year enrollment 
was 3,686. While students who fall a portion of the year's course 
of study are not required to repeat the entire year, part of the 
difference between the two totals may be accounted for by repeating 
students . 

Applications to institutions of higher education have risen 
greatly. In 1967, 29,678 applications were filed and 50,600 in 
1970, according to the University of Chile office of planning. This 
increase of 70.5 percent, occurring mostly between 1969 and 1970, 
doubtlessly was Influenced considerably by the reorganization and 
growth of the secondary school program and by the national university 
admissions program. Given the 10,887 first-year vacancies in the 
University of Chile in 1970 (El Mercurio , March 13, 1970), total 
admissions may have reached 21,000 in the eight Chilean universities. 
Even if many of the estimated balance of 29,000 applicants entered 
the labor force during the year, probably a large proportion of the 
total group applied again for admission in 1971. The degree of 
absorption of the applicants will be determined by Improved utili- 
zation of existing capacities and resources, adaptation of educa- 
tional specializations to the realities of socioeconomic develop- 
ment , and the resolution of the dilemma of quality versus quantity 
in higher education. In these matters, the University of Chile 
Centers in the provinces can act only in accord with institutional 
policy, which of course they may influence. 

Retention of Students 

The validity of the selection and admission process is generally 
reflected in the retention of students. As in other countries, it 
is considered highly desirable in Chile' that admittees continue their 
university studies until they qualify for graduation. Students who 
drop out before graduation have little, if any, chance to benefit 




economical!/ from job opportunities in their specialization, even 
if they have completed part of a university program. Entry to 
professional and technical occupations customarily is based upon 
conformity with strict requirements. Yet a recent study by Bruton 
(c. 1967, p.37) shows that Chilean students who have completed 
a portion of a university education subsequently maintain earnings 
equivalent to those of graduates. These nongraduates may not be- 
come professionals in their originally intended specializations, 
but their capacd.ties evidently enable them to advance to more 
responsible positions. Bruton’s findings should motivate the Uni- 
versity Centers to conduct studies of their dropouts (deserciones) 
in order to ascertain their employment and earnings. Regardless 
of the potential earnings of a dropout, however, the specialized 
resources that the university has devoted to him have not been used 
optimally. The dropout represents a loss of potential specialized 
labor to the country. For students from lower socioeconomic strata, 
their dropping out probably has an adverse effect upon their chances 
for upward social mobility. The problems of the dropout and the 
repeater are similar in Chile, but the repeater probably has a 
better chance to salvage himself educationally. Nonetheless, he 
too uses university resources, taking the place of a student who 
might therefore be barred from entering a carrera. 

In the Regional Centers, a student achieving satisfactory grades 
in any part of a year’s sequence is allowed to proceed to the next 
year’s sequence for which he is qualified. A failing grade in a 
required course entails repetition of that course and bars the 
student from any advanced courses based upon the one which he has 
failed. Students, however, are classified as being in a given year 
of study even though some may be taking courses from sequences of 
two or more years. A student may be advised to discontinue atten- 
dance at the Center, but suspension for deficient scholarship is 
not practiced. Contrary to Center practice, it has been common in 
the university at Santiago to require repetition of all of a full 
year’s sequence if a student has not met all requirements. Pre- 
sumably, a student might continue such repetition indefinitely. 

Schiefelbein comments that the large enrollment growth in the 
first year of study indicates that the university has been opening 
its doors to a larger number, rather than enabling more students 
to complete their university studies. In 1965, 41.9 percent of the 
first-year class at the University of Chile were repeaters; in the 
second-year sequence, repeaters constituted 21.8 percent of the 
enrollment; and in the third year, 15.7 percent (Schiefelbein, 1968, 
pp.34-35). Data from the University Centers for the two following 
years indicate that repeating students in first-year studies con- 
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stituted 0.6 to 5.0 percent of the first-^year classes of individual 
Centers, and 0.5 to 9.0 percent of the second-year classes (U. de 
Chile, Inst, de Invest. Estadfsticas, 1966a, p.llA; 1967a, p.l28). 
The higher figures, which could reflect a difference in academic 
expectations in comparison with other Centers, were those of the 
miversity campuses at Temuco and La Serena. While the repetition 
rate at the Centers has been far below that for the university as 
a whole, it should be noted that the carreras and activities in 
the university at Santiago are considerably different from those 
in the campuses of the provinces. As early as 1964, the DEG intro- 
duced measures to Improve the retention rate in the three Regional 
Colleges functioning at the time. Previously, the retention rate 
of students advancing from the first to the second year of study 
averaged 67 percent at Temuco and 60 percent at La Serena, even 
when an atypical year was eliminated (U. de Chile, DEG, 1964, pp. 
113-114) . When the Master Plan for the Regional Colleges was pre- 
pared in 1964, it was projected that the average rate of retention 
would be 70 percent from the first to second year at all Regional 
Colleges . 

Enrollments of the first year course of study are compared to 
the second year, in a series of two successive years over the 
period of 1966 to 1970 (Table 76). This period has been chosen be- 
cause of the organizational activity of the Centers, the eighth 
Center having been Initiated in 1966, and because the reform ac- 
tivities of 1968 and 1969 might have had an adverse effect upon 
attrition rates. Percentages In Table 76 are based upon differences 
between total enrollments in the first and second years of study, 
over two-year periods; for example, a comparison of first-year en- 
rollment in 1966 and second-year enrollment in 1967 indicates that 
78.2 percent of the first-year students continued into the second 
year of study. Any upward effect upon these rates, as a consequence 
of repetitions in the second year, probably would not exceed 2 per- 
cent. Students who repeat the first year are not regarded as drop- 
outs; incoming or outgoing transfer students would have a negligible 
effect upon the results. Table 76 indicates that the eight Centers 
combined have retained students at a level well above the 70 per- 
cent target set in 1964. The instability of the 1968 reform period 
might have been expected to produce an adverse effect upon retention 
for the following year. While the figure for all Centers combined 
did drop slightly during the 1968-1969 period, substantial decreases 
occurred only at Osbmo, Arica, and Talca, while considerable im- 
provement took place at La Serena and Temuco. From 1969 to 1970, 
the retention rates improved at six of the eight Centers. The 
record shows a high measure of stability on the part of the Centers. 



TABLE 76 



Retention Rate from First to the Second Year 
of Study, 1966-1970, in percentages 



University Center 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69' 


1969-70 


Ai’ica 


78.2 


77 .'6 


66.0 


70.6 


Iquique 


1*7.6 


50.9 


1*9.9 


53.7 


Antofagasta 


70.9 


69.9 


72.1* 


67.3 


La Serena 


71.6 


82.9 


88.5 


90.9 


Talca 


. 80.1* 


81*. 1* ' 


76.6 


81*. 9 


Nuble 


73.6 


77.3 


78.7 


83.1 


Temuco 


80.7 


71*. 6 


86.8 


80.5 


Osomo 


73.1 


79.8 


.1*6.6 


5l*.9 


All University Centers 


79.7 


76.7 


71*. 8 


76.8 



Sources: Enrollment data from U. de Chile, Secretariia Tecnica de Centros 

Universitarios and Institute de Invest igaciones Estadlsticas. 

Calculations by author. 



Using data from Temuco, La Serena, and Antofagasta, retention 
rates have been calculated for eight programs \diose enrollment con- 
stituted in 1969 about two-thirds of the total enrollment of the 
Regional Centers (Table 77). Data are generalized for the three 
Centers because of the recent introduction of some carreras and 
the occasional lack of continuity of others. Table 77 is useful 
to show the spread of retention rates, rather than to note trends 
or tendencies. Rates for the three— and four-year carreras compare 
reasonably well with those of the Centers as a whole, excepting 
secondary school teaching. 

A common measure for evaluating the performance of institutions 
is the ratio of admittees to graduates, allowing for the normally 
required time to complete the particular specializations (see 
also the input-output analysis in Chapter 10). This analysis 
was made of the three Center carreras under the general juris- 
diction of the Faculty of Agronomy: agricultural technology, home 

guidance, food technology (Table 78). The basic data Include 862 
admittees in agricultural technology, 709 in home guidance, and 
189 in food technology. Admittees after 1967 were not Included, 
so that all would have completed the three-year program by the end 
of the period if normal and regular progress were made. Consider- 
able variations occurred in the admit tee-graduate ratio, in some 



TABLE 77 



Retention Rates in Selected Carreras at Three University 
Centers, 1966 - 1969 t in percentages 



Carrera Duration 


Base of 1966 


1966-67 


1966-68 


1966-69 


Three years 


Administration 


100 




1(8 




Agricultural technology 100 


a 

97-108® 


85-88 




Chemistry technology 


100 


58-98 


6 l ?-69 




Home guidance 


100 


87-90 


90 




Public administration 


100 


77 - 81 * 


7 l *®-79 




Four years 
Nursing 


100 


81 * 


66 


52 - 61 * 


Social work 


100 


76-93 


69-97® 




Five years 


Secondary school teaching lOO" 


50-62 


36-51 


32 - 1*9 



Source: Enrollment data of STCU. 
Calculations by author. 



Enrollment was augmented by repeaters. 
Iheludes all apecializationa. 



TABLE 78 

Number of Admlttees per Graduate in Three Carreras of the 
Uhiversity Centers, 196I-1969 



University Center 


Agricultural Tech. 


Carreraa 

Home Guidance 


Food Tech. 


Arlca 

Iquique 

Antofagasta 


2.2 


7.5 

a 


13.0 


La Serena 


2.3 


2.6 


2.3 


Talc a 


2.0 


2.3 




Nuble , 


5.2 


a 




Tenuco 


1.9 


1.7 




Osomo 


2.9 


1.8 




All University Centers 


2.3 


2.7 


3.8 



Source : U. de Chile, Sec ret aria T^nica^de Centres Universitarioa, 
Santiago. 

Calculations by author. 



^Students were admitted to the carrera, but none had been graduated by 
the end of the period. 



cases reflecting unusual difficulties in the individual carrera of 
the specific Center. For all Centers combined, in each of the 
three specializations more than two admittees were necessary so 
that one graduate might emerge; 3.8 admittees were necessary to 
produce one graduate in food technology. Comparable data are not 
available, but examples of earlier data from five-year carreras of 
the University of Chile in Santiago offer a basis for rough com- 
parison: the ratio of admittees to graduates in the School of 

Agronomy was 3.1 to 1, and 3.3 to 1 for the Pedagogical Institute 
(Schiefelbein, 1968, p.35). 

There are no regularized procedures for dealing with dropouts ; 
many leave without informing staff members or the guidance service. 
According to the, guidance workers, the main reasons for students' 
dropping out is that they lack money to continue or. they must work 
to help their families. Less important reasons are the student's 
lack of interest in his specialization, and the desire to study in 
another institution. The evidence indicates that financial aid, 
or supplementary employment while studying, would be a key to 
improving retention rates, raising the admittee-graduate ratio, 
and actualizing a state of equal opportunity for all students. 

Transfer of Students 



The earlier expectation that qualified students would be able 
to transfer to professional schools in Santiago has not been satis- 
fac>'.orily realized (see Chapters 2 and 4). In fact, transfers to 
other institutions have been few and difficult, occurring only 
occasionally when authorities of the receiving campus judge the 
applicant qualified and have a place for him in the specific pro- 
gram. Statistics on transfers are not maintained regularly. A 
1966 report of the Temuco Center shows 119 transfers completed 
during 1962-1966, a bare majority continuing studies at the univer- 
sity in Santiago. Of this group, about two-thirds were accepted 
in Santiago by the Faculty of Philosophy and Education; nearly one- 
half went to nearby Universidad Austral at Valdivia. There is, 
thus, little evidence of continuity in Inter-lnstltutlonal relation- 
ships among different carreras. The transition in 1965 of the 
Regional Colleges to the status of University Centers also pre- 
cluded the necessity of transfers in teacher education and a limited 
number of four-year carreras. 

Estimates in 1969 by coordinators of the guidance services in 
the majority of the Centers indicated that less than 10 transfers 
occurred annually from the Individual Centers to other campuses or 
institutions. Transfers are even rare between carreras within the 



Individual Centers. Within the university, a student has to re- 
apply for admission if he or she wishes to enroll in another pro- 
fessional school, but this has not been necessary in the Centers 
because they function under a single organization and administra- 
tion. 



A formidable obstacle to the development of a transfer system 
is the lack of uniform credits and the difficulty of evaluating 
.studies completed according to academic standards. In the Univer- 
sity of Chile the prevailing attitude Is favorable to Introducing 
a credit system. Once the necessary studies and agreements are 
reached, a credit system should facilitate transfers In accord 
with approved procedures and without academic penalties. But 
transfers between campuses or universities also call for adapta- 
tion on the part of the staff members. As a consequence of accep- 
ting the Regional Centers as sedes, professors and students In the 
University of Chile at Santiago now may be more agreeable to 
receiving transfer students than they were In the early years of 
the Regional Colleges. Schools and faculties, vigilant In main- 
taining jurisdiction over their specializations, have been reluc- 
tant In the past to accept or accredit studies completed elsewhere. 
Students, too, at the university In Santiago have resisted nuaves to 
simplify the transfer of students from the provinces, because they 
were unfamiliar with the Centers and apprehensive about Increasing 
competition in the professions. Students In the provinces have 
been so accustomed to the rigid pattern of commitments to special- 
izations that they have not exerted pressure for transfer. The 
sentiment of the local residents and Center staff members apparently 
Is that students should be able to finish their studies In the 
local Center since a transfer often entails higher living expenses 
and an extended period of time for the completion of studies. 

With a regularized transfer procedure, students would be able 
to complete preliminary studies locally and then to transfer to 
another campus, if necessary. In order to complete the course of 
study. A continuity of educational opportunity would be provided 
to those completing short carreras and wanting a related special- 
ization at a more advanced level. Efficient use of resources would 
dictate that a limited number of complete carreras be given at each 
Center and that certain specializations be given In only one or a 
few campuses; such an arrangement would foster mobility of students 
and flexibility of transfers. Summarizing, then, a system of trans- 
fer would permit more educational opportunities, facilitate self- 
development end realization of human capacities, and assist In 
effective allocation of personnel and material resources for advan- 
ced studies. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

Participation In Affairs of the University Centers 

Resistance to university reform in Chile was overcome in recent 
years by student organizations (Vera, 1969, pp. 200-201). The mo^t 
notable feature of organized student activity since 1968 at the Uni- 
versity Centers in the provinces has been the intensification of stu- 
dent participation in electing officials and engaging in deliberations 
of the councils of the Centers and their departments. But since the 
beginning of the Regional Colleges, their student government had been 
consulted by directors and had participated in committees. This form 
of student engagement has existed in Latin American universities for 
many years and emerged from the Cordoba University Reforms of 1918. 
Co-govemment has given students at the University of Chile a weighting 
of 25 percent in university elections, which places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon students and their representatives. It would be premature, 
even if this study had included such a goal, to evaluate the performance 
of students in this work. Granting the need to consult students on a 
wide range of institutional and curricular affairs, one may ponder over 
the validity and workability of student participation, representation, and 
voting on all institutional policies. The Economic Commission for Latin 
America (1968, pp. 138-139) comments on this lively and complex subject. 

On a purely rational plane, it is hard to defend co- 
govemment. It is understandable that the students should be 
consulted regarding the services most directly affecting them 
(dining rooms, scholarships, etc.), but it is difficult to 
justify their participation in the drawing-up of curricula 
and programmes, or their having a say in teaching appoint- 
ments, etc. The establishment of a university policy in 
all these matters presupposes that those who formulate it are 
competent to do so. By definition, students would appear 
to lack this competence. There is another factor, too: 
as an organized group, the students may have recourse — apart 
from exerting their legitimate influence in cb-govemment — 
to traditional methods of protest (strikes, etc.). This 
gives them much more power than is theirs by law. In extreme 
cases — and some uxiiversities seem to be approaching this 
point — it would be very difficult to obtain a teaching post, 
and virtually impossible to become a rector or remain in 
that post, without student approval,, 

It should be borne in mind, however, that this system 
came into being and has developed because of certain charac- 
teristics of the Latin American universities which have 
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often led to their becoming relatively static insti- 
tutions , lacking in dynamic drive when in the hands of 
teachers. In that respect, student intervention, ail- 
thou^ it has brought more drawbacks than advantages, 
gives the universities a dynamic force which they world 
probably otherwise have lacked. 

Viewing the crisis of the university, Sunkel (l9<39» pp. 29-32) 
holds that cogovernment is entirely justified. It is not a tran- 
sitory device to achieve reform but a reflection of the aspiration 
of students to Join in the new structure and government of the 
university. The student organizations of the Regional Centers, 
similar to the university in Santiago and other universities in 
Chile, have a social and political orientation. Candidates for 
office contend as associates of political parties, or of splinter 
groups within them. The situation in the Regional Centers has 
changed markedly since 196 I when the advisor of the Centro de Alum- 
nos (a student organization with elective offices) on the La Serena 
campus requested that ongoing political activity be stopped and the 
students’ . executive committee agreed to cooperate with his request. 
The general assembly of students unanimously endorsed the position 
to remove themselves from politics (Goldames G. , I 962 ). During 
the past fevr years, however, student organizations at the Regional 
Centers have moved toward involvement in organized political ac- 
tivity. The formal student organization in the various Regional 
Centers now is the Conf ede r acion cle Estudiantes de Centres Universi- 
tario s , an affiliate of the Fedcracion de Estudiantes de la IJniver- 
sidad de Chile (FECH). A Centro de Alumnos also functions in each 
Carrera. 

My observation and experience at the Regional Centers 3.eads me 
to conclude that the Centres de Alxminos , their officers , and the 
student body have considerable power in the affairs of the campuses. 
Assemblies, protests, and strikes have occurred as attempts to cope 
with phenomena such as university reforms, distribution of voting 
representation, campus administration, budgets for the Centers and 
for individual carreras, and the tenure of individual instructors. 

As early as 19^7, the Fifth Congress of Students of the University 
Centers convened in Talca and considered the subject of adminis- 
trative decentralization of the University of Chile and the signi- 
ficance of the specializations which the Centers were offering (U. 
de CJiile, DCCU, 1968a, p.22). 

An illustration of student involvement occurred during the 
course of my study of University Centers. An integral part of the 
research design was a self -administered questionnaire for students 



had completed at least one year at a Center and were from a 
number of different specializations. The inquiry was entirely a- 
political; its’ purpose being to ascertain selected factors of the 
socioeconomic status of students, their study habits, their views 
concexhing educational aspects of the Centers, and their plans for 
employment and residence after leaving the university. 

At Arica and Iquiquc student samplings were obtained without 
difficulty and with the cooperation of the Center staff. A dif- 
ferent situation arose at La Serena, where officials of the stu- 
dent organization informed the recently elected director that they 
wished to call a student assembly in order to discuss the study, 
which the rector of the university had authorized. Several of them met 
with the researchers first and were informed about the purposes and 
features of the inquiry. At the student assembly which followed, 
a Chilean participant in the project explained the study. Criticism 
was principally directed at the study because it was conducted by 
a researcher from a North American university, thus implying "im- 
perialism”^ and control by foreign interests. The few students who 
spoke did not deal with characteristics and instruments of the 
study itself. Some students said they would try to stop the study 
from being made at other Centers. The assembly ended without reach- 
ing any conclusion about student participation, but it was evident 
subsequently that some students were willing to respond to the 
questionnaires. Since volunteers might have introduced a selective 
bias in the responses, or would have precluded a representative sam- 
ple, this method was not followed. 

At each of the next five Centers visited, I outlined the study 
to' the director and explained the purpose and characteristics of the 
questionnaire for a small sampling of students. Except for Osoimo, 
which did not in general participate in the study, the subsequent 
events were similar on each campus. The director consulted student 
officials about the study and then informed me that they did not 
want to have students engage in the project. Thereupon the director 
chose not to endorse that part of the study which required student 
samplings numbering from 20 to 45 at each Center. 

It is important to emphasize that students' objections were not 
based upon any analysis of the questionnaire itself but upon my 



The charge of "imperialism" has been a common form of student 
protest in Chile since 1930. For comment and recent findings on 
political attitudes of students at the University of Chile, refer to 
Glazer, 1968. 



associations i^th a North American university, the presumption of 
outside control, and reluctance by students to engage in an edu- 
cational inquiry. The social climate during university reform was 
neither tranquil nor stable; it was Volatile. Although the develop*^ 
mental stage of the University Centers was propitious for research 
in some ways, this study may have been untimely in view of the toler- 
ance level and attitudes toward research of many of the officers of 
the Centros de Alvimnos . 

Studies of student movements^ and student organizations of Latin 
American universities have shown that active participation of stu- 
dents Is limited to a very small percentage of the students. For 
this reason, the acknowledged strength of student organizations must 
depend largely upon the support of political movements and pressure 
groups (Economic Commission for Latin America, 1968, pp. 158-160). 
Leaders of major student organizations are generally regarded in 
Chile as promising candidates for future political and governmental 
posts. 

Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities 

The student respondents from the two Centers in the northern 
province of Tarapaca replied to the question, "In which extra- 
curricular activities do you participate frequently?" Table 
79 shows a considerable variety of engagement; even more dispersion 
might have occurred if students from all Centers and carreras could 
have been included. 
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In 1965 Project Camelot, a comprehensive sociopolitical study 
of internal warfare, was initiated by the U.S. Army's Special Opera- • 
tlons Research Office and then canceled by the Department of De- 
fense before research actually began. Impetus for the cancellation 
came from intense public criticism in Chile of the purposes and 
planning activities of the project. As a result of the crisis, Kal- 
man Silvert (1967, p.SO) judged in 1965 that at that time not one 
survey research study could be carried out in Chile. The reactions 
to Project Camelot were still influencing attitudes toward research 
in Chile in 1969. 

do not presume that this section is a,i exhaustive dis- 
cussion of student movements or of conflicts in the university 
and society. For a recent study of these situations, refer to 
Bonilla and Glazer, 1970. For a cogent and brief analysis of 
contemporary conflict, see G^ez Mlllas, 1969a. 






Except in several Centers of northern Chile, which have well- 
developed programs in music and drama (see Chapters 9 and 10 ), 
support and sponsorship of music, drama, and sports is variable, 
limited, or deficient. Students sometimes organize sports ac- 
tivities with advice and encouragement from instructors or service 
centers of the individual campus. 

The reading and radio-television listening practices were also 
ascertained; more than 90 percent read newspapers, magazines, and 
also listened to radio and television regularly. Informational and 
news subjects were the preference of the majority. With respect 
to radio-television programs , 39 percent regularly listened to 
recreational programs, and about 22 percent to artistic presenta- 
tions. Politics, and professional and scientific subjects, each 
attracted only 9 percent of the respondents regularly. 

TABLE 79 



Extent to VJhich Center Students Participate Frequently 
in Extra-Curricular Activities 



Activity Student 


Kesponseo (/?)^ 


Sports 


37 


Community development projects 


20 


Art, music or theater activities 

Other: photograjiiy , chess, political meetings. 


8 


and departmental organization 


15 


None, or no reply 


20 


Total 


100 



^Sample numbered 1*6. 



Rights a nd Respon s ibilities of Students 

Responsibilities and rights of students in the Regional Centers 
ai'o a matter of concern as they are elsewhere in Chile and in other 
parts of the world. Disciplinary action within the university is 
rai-e. Repression of students has virtually ho public support unless 
allegedly criminal acts are committed. Directors of the campuses 
in the provinces were asked, ’’Are the rights and responsibilities 
of students understood by all groups in the Center?" Responses were 
yes, no, or qualified statements. A variety of responses resulted: 
riglits and responsibilities included attendance at classes and 
participation in university reform activity; riglits included not 
only attendance at classes and examinations but access to loans and 
liealth services wliich the local student organization made available 



from the contributions of students; responsibilities included bene- 
fiting from studies and doing field work without promoting personal 
ideas or beliefs. One director stated that students are controlled 
in the secondary schools, but not in the Center, and that the ori- 
entation program during the first year was planned to educate stu- 
dents about their rights and responsibilities. One director who 
had a negative reply to the original question added, "Students 
protest about their rights and do not know their responsibilities. 
Many students desire and expect various things , but they do not 
want to serve or contribute." Still another director said that 
there was no policy on specific rights and responsibilities of 
students*. "The values are new." Individual Centers can do little 
more than try to educate students to rights and responsibilities 
which seem justifiable in the current setting. A written code 
would not solve all problems by any means , but it would provide 
guidance for interpretation and use. Perhaps reform activity at 
the University of Chile will give attention to this delicate matter 
after policies of organization and structure have been resolved. ° 

STUDIES AI^D PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

The limited student participation in this study has been ex- 
plained, but since responses of the 46 student participants (from 
five Carreras' at two Centers) have corresponded well with exten- 
sive university data on several like subjects, it seems desirable 
to report a number of responses relating to studies and plans, of 
students . 



Response s on Studies 

Opinions of instructors are relevant when discussing students’ 
studies. Those instructors interviewed were asked what proportion 
of entering students had been well prepared for studying at the 
respective Center (Table 80). n.- -j 

Allowing for modest variations at several Centers, a similar 
distribution of opinion as in Table 80 occurred among instructors at 



A useful reference for study would be the preliminary draft of 
the "Statement on the Academic Freedom of Students," Committee S on 
Faculty Responsibility for the Academic Freedom of Students, Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, (AAUP, I 965 ). 

7 

Administration, home guidance, nursery school teaching, agricul- 
tural technology, and secondary school teaching. 



each of the participating Centers. The Instructors were also requested 
to indicate their opinion the students’ study habits. More than 
two-thirds of the group said that only a minority of students studied 
systematically and regularly. The balance .of the respondents held 
either that the majority of students studied systematically or that 
about one-half of them did so. The same general pattern of opinion 
occurred rather evenly at all Centers and in seven different carreras . 



TABLE 80 



Instructors* Opinions on Preparation of Entering Students 



Opinion 


Instructors* Responses { 




Majority prepared for university study 


12 




0ne~lialf prepared 


20 




Minority prepared 


62 




Hone prepared 


3 




No reply 


3 




Total 


100 





^Sample numbered 112. 



Instructors were asked, "What Is expected of students?" Nearly 
40 percent of the Instructors expected students to participate, work, 
and be Interested. More than one-sixth of the group expected that 
their students would receive scientific training and would realize 
the capacity for having Ideas and using their knowledge. About 
the same proportion expected students to attempt to strengthen them- 
selves ethically, with honor and conscience. Slightly fewer ob- 
served that they expected students to achieve an Integrated per- 
sonality, the ability to analyze critically, and to realize their 
potentialities . Some instructors expected students to achieve a 
general base of professional training, to acquire knowledge necessary 
for specialized careers, to fulfill requirements for the degree, to 
be successful In their careers, and to bring prestige to their pro- 
fessions. Clearly, some disparity exists between the Instructors’ 
conception of the students' preparation and study .habits and their 
expectations for the students. 

When asked what they believed Instructors expected of them, 
students' responses were similar to those of their teachers. Em- 
phasis was given to sound professional training, responsible study, 
compliance with degree requirements , and maturity and honor as a 
person and a university graduate. Several said they were expected 
to mature In order to serve the community and aid In Chilean develop- 






ment. Only 3 of the U6 said that they were expected to develop 
according to instructors' ideas and wishes, while U commented that 
instructors expected them to become politicians, or to satisfy 
the minimum requirements of courses. Hone of the responding stu- 
dents thou^t that excessive studying was necessary in order to 
complete assignments outside class (Table 8l). Tlie data imply 
that the purpose, depth, and scope of outside assignments should 
be reviewed especially in view of the commitment by the great 
majority of teachers to the use of such assignments (see Chapter 5). 



TABLE 8i 

Center Students' Opinions of Outside Classvork 



Time required for completion 


Student Responses (%)^ 


Too touch 


none 


Adequate 


61 


Too little 


37 


No reply 


2 


Total 


100 



*San^le numbered U6. 



More than one-third were following a schedule that signified 
a reasonably steady and meaningful program of outside study. How- 
ever, nearly the same proportion studied rarely or only during 
periods of examinations (Table 82). 

TABLE 82 



Extent of Study Ovttside Class 



Number of hours 


Student Resoonses (?5)* 


Majority of days of the week, three 


or more hours 


u 


Majority of days of the week, one 


to two hours 


13 


Only a few days of the week, three 


or more hours 


20 


Only a few days of the week, one 


to two hours 


28 


Only during periods of examinations 


33 


Rarely 


2 . 


Total 


100 

/ 



*BaDQ>le nuobered U6. 
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Considering the extensive hourly schedule for classes '"and 
laboratories, the data in Table 82 may not be cause for concern. 

The real question is the significance of outside assignments in 
relation' to the rest of the educational program, particularly 
regarding the development of the student. Study outside class 
has implications for' the standard number of hours of class atten-' 
dance, the allocation of teaching resources, the acquisition of 
library materials, and the students' facilities for studying out- 
side the Institution. Consultations with instructo^^ outside class 
are an indicator of the accessibility of Instructors and the stu- 
dents' involvement in academic life (Table 83). Admittedly, 
students may be reticent or may have other class commitments at 
the hours when Instructors are available. Student responses show 
considerable professional contact between students and Instructors. 

TABLE 83 



Center Students' Conversations with Instructors 



Professional contacts outside class 


Student Resnonses 


Frequently 

Occasionally 


19 

U8 


Rarely 


22 


Wot at all 


9 


No reply 


2 


Total 


100 


Sample nuinbered 





Center policy requires that a student attend at least 75 per- 
cent of course meetings to qualify for the final examination. 
Relatively few students regarded this policy as a primary reason 
for attending classes; they gave proportionately far more emphasis 
to hearing the expositions of instructors, obtaining information 
necessary for examinations, or participating in discussions. 

Students' Plans 



More than 90 percent of the respondents expressed their In- 
tention to complete their ongoing studies and graduate. Those who 
'planned to graduate were asked to express one, or not more than 
two, courses of probable action following their graduation (Table 
84) . Forty-one percent expressed Interest in continuing their 
studies at another institution following graduation, a proportion 
which seems high. Possibly, some respondents were thinking of 
occasional further study, rather than intensive graduate study, or 



TABLE 84 



Center Students^ Career Plans® 



Plan 



Student Reanonses (j) 



To be employed' in my field of 
apecialization 

To establish nyself independently bs a 
professional in my field 
To be eiT 5 )loyed in an occupation that is not 
related to my specialization 
To be employed in the first Job that is 
offered to me 
To be a homemaker 
Other 

Total 



78 

9 

2 



t 



^Saaple numbered k6, 

^Total exceeds 100 percent beeaiise several respondents indicated tvo 
prob^le cowses of action for the future. 



perhaps the proportions resulted because aost of the respon- 
dents were engaged in three short carreras of agricultural tech- 
nology, hone guidance, and adninistration. Sone graduates in 
these areas have had difficulty obtaining emplcynent. 

More than three-fourths of the saiqile planned to vork in the 
field of their university carrera following graduation. (Approximate 
ly tvo-thiz*d8 of the sampling of graduates had been engaged in their 
respective fields of speeializ^lon part or all of the period since 
their graduation; see Chapter 8.) Only 9 percent expected to 
establish themselves as Independent professionals in their respective 
specializations. Such opportunities are scarce In agricultural 
technology, home guidance, and administration. It seems slgnlflcent 
that cmly 1 of respondents planned to vork In a field other 
than his specialization, vhile only 2 said that they vould accept 
enployment at the first opportunity. Women const it\ited 57 percent 
of the sasple, and only 9 percent of them planned to be homemakers 
( duenae de casa ) . 

Ho Incoopablblllty Is evident In respondents presenting both 
their plans for employment and continuation of studies. Future 



programs of continuing education for professionals, as well as for 
those with cultural interests only, may well be an increasing re- 
!> sponsibility for the Regional Centers and other institutions of 

higher education in Chile. Further exploration of this possibility 
'Would be desirable in the provinces. 

Students in the sampling were asked, "In which part of Chile 
do you think you will live after you leave the University?" (Table 
85). The most important single factor in choice of location was 
the place where employment would be available. 

TABUE 85 



Choice of Residence after Graduation 



Location 


Student Responses 


City where Center is located 


26 


Rural area near the Center 


2 


Santiago or vicinity 

Any part where tjfTere is opportunity for 


13 


employment 


^6 


Other 


11 


Ho reply 


2 


Total 


100 



^Sample numbered U6. 



‘ I Responding to a suggestion of three broad socioeconomic classifica- 

tions which have much usage in Chile, students classified the status 
( of thei.r families. Thirteen percent placed their families in the 

"comfortable" (acomadada ) category, 63 percent in the "intermediate" 
^ I group (intermedia ) , and 24 percent in the lower (modesta) classifi- 

i cation. In comparison with Jarry's findings (Table 67), these data 

! have an upward bias. In response to the question, "Which do you ex- 

j . pect will be your own socioeconomic level in comparison with that of 

I your parents," 76 percent replied that it would be higher, and 22 

, \ percent noted it would be generally the same as their parents. 

i' 

{ . . 

i SUMMARY 

f > 

\ Geographical features, history, and stages of educational and 

^ economic development in different regions all contribute to the 

: distinctive characteristics of Center students. In the southern 

Centers, the family residence is usually outside the immediate 
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locality of the respective Centers, while in the four northern 
Centers the family is in the same locality. At all Centers 
(excepting Nuble, for which data were not available), however, 
the fajnily residence of the large majority of students was in 
the service region of the respective Centers. For all Centers 
combined, nearly three-fourths of the students come from the 
service zone of the respective Centers, and in all of the Univer- 
sity of Chile, including locations in the central area and in the 
provinces, nearly three-fourths of the students have their per- 
manent residence in the cities where the respective sedes are 
located. 

Results of the national program for university admission indi- 
cate that an increasing proportion of University Center students 
are coming from Santiago and other provinces. If this trend con- 
tinues, it could threaten the educational opportunity of many 
secondary school graduates in the provinces. Since the aptitude 
test scores of the great majority of students in the University 
Centers are lower than the admit tees to like carreras at the uni- 
versity in Santiago, more candidates from the vicinity of the 
capital can be expected to compete for places at the campuses in 
the provinces . 

All data in this study, supplemented by findings of the Univer- 
sity of Chile and other sources , indicate that the Regional Centers 
serve a considerably larger proportion of students from the lower 
‘ socioeconomic levels than does the university in Santiago. While 
extensive overlapping occurs, parents of students in the provinces 
tend to have completed substantially fewer years of schooling than 
parents of students in Santiago. Similarly, differences appear In 
the occupational distribution of parents in the provinces and in 
Santiago; more fathers of University Center students are production 
and nonagricultural laborers, or farmers and fishermen, or service 
workers, than are the fathers of students throughout the ^lniversity. 
Fewer fathers of Center students are professionals, technicians, 
business managers, .or public officials, than are the fathers of 
all students in the university. 

The economic status of students is a major factor In the 
determination of tinlverslty policies; matriculation fees are moderate, 
and exemptions are often given to a high proportion of students, but 
the large majority of students still secure financial assistance from 
their parents to cover living expenses. Students contribute to a 
scholarship fund, the university maintains a loan fund, and some of 
the Centers have special funds for aiding students. The major source 
of loans, however, is the National Board for Student Aid and Scholar- 
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ships whose operations extend to students at all educational levels. 
In 1970 it gave assistance, in the form of monthly loans, to more 
than one-fourth of the students in the Regional Centers. 

Housing accommodations are directly related to the students' 
geographic origin. A slight majority of students in all Centers 
combined live with their parents, while more th'hn three-fourths of 
the students of the university in Santiago live with their parents. 
By the same token, nearly 30 percent of the Center students live 
in boarding houses, while in Santiago only 3 percent of tiue students 
do so. Other data on students indicate that not more than 10 per- 
cent of the day students are employed, and less than 10 percent 
of the day students are married. 

The guidance service of most of the University Centers has 
been distinguished by giving admission information and group guid- 
ance in the secondary schools, assisting applicants for admission 
in selecting a carrera, offering the introductory orientation 
course to first-year students, and counseling individual students. 

In spite of shortages of personnel during recent years, the guid- 
ance services at most Centers in the provinces have continued to 
be a basic source of information for students. But the services 
have become so inter-related with the admissions program that the 
latter threatens to take precedence, and safeguards may be neces- 
sary to maintain and improve the guidance function. Tutorial- 
assistance to selected students has -virtually disappeared. Regular 
employment assistance to new and older graduates has not developed, 
although some Centers had been concerned with setting up depart- 
ments of occupational information. One of the most auspicious 
activities of the guidance service has been its continual involve- 
ment in gathering data and participating in studies about students, 
which could be the beginning of a program of institutional self- 
study. 

Modal rates of successive first- and second-year enrollments 
have been above 70 percent in the six Centers which have higher 
enrollments. Retention rates in individual carreras have been 
studied by the .guidance service at several Centers. Attrition 
in the carrer4s of secondary School /teaching is comparatively high, 
and in a few other carreras it was found that more than two ad- 
mittees were required in order to produce one graduate. The most 
common reason for students' dropping out is economic need, often 
their own or their families'. 

Lacking a system of uniform credit in the University of Chile, 
transfers between campuses are infrequent, probably not exceeding 
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10 annually from any of the respective Centers. Likewise, transfers 
from one carrera to another are uncommon within the Centers , although 
guidance workers are willing to facilitate them. Repetition of the 
f\. *1. sequence of courses in a given semester or year is a common 
OG iVirrence in the university, but not in the Regional Centers, 
wheAr'2 individual courses may be repeated. Probably not more than 
5 pfUcent of first-year students repeat the first year in any 
individual Center, which is far below the prevailing rate in most 
of the university specializations in Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Students in the study sample expressed views of their instruc- 
tors' expectations of them, which were similar to those which the 
instructors stated. Frequently mentioned were responsible commit- 
ment to stud'-; ?i!Ound professional training, and personal develop- 
ment. Only . i-iiaority of first-year studentL^ were believed pre- 
pared for btigitiviing university-level studies, and the majority of 
instructors said that only a few students study systematically and 
regularly. However, the majority of stu«|ents replied that the re- 
quired study was not excessive but was necessary in the university. 
More than one-third reported that they studied only during exami- 
nation periods, while about the same proportion replied that very 
little studying was required. 

Students and student organizations in the University Centers 
now exercise considerable influence in the decisionmaking processes 
of the University Centers. Compared to conditions in the early 
1960s, co-government is a reality sinder the program of university 
reform, and student organizations have become more politicized and 
militant. Among officials of the Centers there appeared to be no 
consensus about the rights of students aiid not much evidence of 
agr'iment on their responsibilities. 

Students* plans seem to follow a pattern of graduating, working 
in the field in which they have specialized, living wherever employ- 
ment is obtained, and continuing to study in the university. More 
than three-fourths of the students expressed their intention to seek 
employment in their specialization and the majority of respondents 
planned to pursue additional studies. These projections have con- 
siderable importance to the future programs .. of the University Centers 
in the provinces, as wall as to other institutions. 
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CHAPTER 8 



THE GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 



With the establishment of the original Regional Colleges 
in provinces outside the Santiago metropolitan area, it vas uiti- 
cipated that many of their graduates vould remain in the provinces 
and contribute to their development, concentrating on the needs 
of the regions. One Important phase of this inquiry vas a search 
for evidence of vhat the graduates had done: vere they employed 

in their specialties? vere they living in the provinces vhere 
they had studied? vere they satisfied vith the training vhich they 
had received? 

By August 1970, a decade after the founding of the Regional 
College at Temuco , 2 ,866 students heul been graduated from the eight 
University Centers.^ Nearly hj percent, a total of 1,287 had 
completed their university studies at the first Center, but size- 
able groups had cone from each of the seven younger institutions. 

An impressive 306,3 percent increase of graduates occurred in 1967, 
vhen the initial classes of the three-year carreras in four Centers 
terminated their studies, and, in spite of the university reform 
period of 1968-1969, the nuoiber of graduates Jumped 37.7 percent in 
the latter year. To some extent this Increase reflects the un- 
expectedly lov totals for 1968 at La Serena and jtenuco. It vas 
also augmented by the first graduating class at Nvhle in 1969* Only 
the Center at Talca recorded a steady annual Increase of graduates 
during the period 1967-1969> Table 86 registers the fluctuations 
at various Centers, reflecting curricular experimentation, responses 
to variable employment opportunities, and instability arising from 
university reform. The sex distribution of graduates during 196I- 
1969 shovs that 1,3^0 of 2,30^ graduates vere vomen (Table 87) • 

This ?8 percent m^orlty xviflects the experience at Temuco especially, 
althouf^ vomen vere a majority of graduates at Antofagasta and 
Arlca. As a result of developmental difficulties until the middle 
1960s, gradiiates for several years vere concentrated vlthln the tvof 
year program of elementary school teadilng. Beginning in 1967, 
graduates vere completing their university studies in a considerable 
variety of fields at seven different Centers (Table 88). From 1967 
to 1970, the Regional Centers graduated students from 25 different 



nuaber of graduates by year are: 1961, 98; 1962, 100; 

1963, 97; 1964, 76; 1965, 108; 1966, 108; 1967, 439: 1968, 538; 1969, 

741; 1970 (throu^ August), 561. Source: Secrethrla Tecnlca de 

Centres Unlversltarlos . 
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TABLE 86 

Graduates of the University Centers, 1967-1970 



Centers 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970' 


Arica 


32 


1*3 


32 


2 


Iquique 




50 




7 


Antofagasta 


20 


58 


1«U 


120 


La Serena ; 


83 


63 


110 


103 


Tolca 


1*9 


77 


165 


79 


*Suhle 






79 


66 . 


Temuco 


217 


133 


258 


155 


Osomo 


38 


111* 


53 


29 


Totals 


1*39 


538 


7U1 


561 



Source: U. de Chile, Secretorfa Tecnica de Centres Universitarios, 

Santiago. 

®Data fbr 1970 are not comparable with totals of earlier years since 
only graduates through August are included. 



TABLE 87 

Graduates of the Univfcrsity Centers by . Sex, 196I-I969 



Centers 




Men 

% 


II 


Women 

!5 


11 


Total 

i ' 


Arica 


26 


21* 


81 


76 


107 


100 


Iquique 


26 


52 


24 


48 


50 


100 


Antofagasta 


1*5 


37 


77 


63 


122 


100 . 


La Serena 


158 


1*9 


161 


51 


319 


100 


Talca 


131 


1*5 


160 


55 


291 


106 


Huhle 


57 


72 


22 


28 


79 


100 , 


Temuco 


1*27 


38 


705 


62 


1132 


100 


Osomo 


95 


1*6 


110 


54 


205 


100 


Totals 


965 


1*2 


1340 


58 


2305 


100 



Source: de ^ile, STCU* 



*Does not include any graduates of the Pedagogical Institute or the 
f School of Social WoA* 
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TABLE 80 



Carreras qf Center Graduates , 1967-1970 



Area and Carrera 


1967 


C\ 

CD 


19C9 


1970^ 


Agriculture and rural developinent 










Agricultural tecimologj’’ 


92 


59 


192 


. 97 


Home guidance 


15 




lUo 


63 


Administration, industry, and 










applied arts 










Administration 


51 




1*3 


1*0 


Public administration 




3 


90 


18 


Construction technology 


6 


16 


10 


5 


Drafting technology 


20 


17 


• 21 


U 


Applied arts technology 


10 


2 


3 




Chemistry technology 


23 


6 


13 


3 '6 “ 


Food tochnoloQT 


30 


20 


20 


15 


Electronics. 


6 


11 


10 




Health services and social vork 










Nursing 




kl 


36 


53 


Nutrition and dietetics 




kQ 


U 6 


37 


Obstetrics 


32 






36 


Medical administration 










assistance 


8 


21 


22 




Medical technology. 


7 


21 




17 


Public health technology 






u 


6 


Social work assistance 








2 


Social work 


17 


17 


6 




Education ^ 










Elementary school teaching 


122 


119 




1*3 


Secondary school teaching, all 










specializations 






3 


52 


Library science 






28 


13 


Totals 


U39 


538 


7U1 


561 



Source: U, de Chile, STCU. 



^ata only throm$h August. 

"includes graduates of discontinued tvo^year prograa and of current 
three-year carrera. 

Carreras^ including five specializations in secondary school teaching. 

In this study of the Regional Centers , questionnaires vere 
addressed to 798 graduates, compzdslng 3^.6 percent of the total 
number of graduates from all Centers during 1981-1989* The study 
concentrated iqpon the graduates of 1987, 1988, and the mid-year of 
1989 since mail addresses tended to be less. rellAle the older they 
vere, and, aside from Temuco and La Semna, the Regional Centers 
did not produce any graduates until I 987 . 

From 739 inquiries actually reaching graduates in December 1989 , 
a total of 24 i responses were obtained (32.8 percent). Responses 
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of graduates from each of the seven Centers clustered closely around 
this figure. In a nearly evenly divided list of men and vomen the 
response rate was sll^tly hl^er for men (33 percent) than vomen 
(^6.9 percent). The distrlhutlon of the responses — by Centers, sex, 
Carreras, or employment — gave no evidence of bias in determining the 
rate of return. 

The responses are classified by Centers (Table 89), by year 
of graduation (Table 90), and by carrera (Table 91) of the respon- 
dents when they were students. Respondents Included graduates from 
21 Carreras . Some of the never carreras , notably most of those in 
secondary teaching, did not yet have any graduates in 1969* 
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TABIJ3 89 

Graduate Responses to Questionnaire, hy Center 



Centers 


Responses 

(N) 


(?) 


Arica 


U 


2 


Iquique 


15 . 


6 


Antofagasta 


10 


1* 


La Serena 


62 


26' 


Talca 


59 


2 l» 


TIuble 


21 • 


9 


Temuco 


70 


29 


Totals 


2 l«l 


100 



TALLK 90 






Graduate Response to Quectionn.airc, 


by Year of Graduation 


Year 


(N) 


Responses 

(?) 


1969 


93 


39. 


1968 


86 


36 


1967 


51 


■ ; ' ■ 21 


1988 and earlier 


10 


\k 


Not knoim 


1 




Totals , 


2 l(l 


100 
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TABIiE 91 



% 



Graduate Responses to Questionnaire, by Carreras 



Carreras 


Responses 

(N) 


{%) 


Agricultural technology 


56 


23 


Administration 


35 


ll» 


Home guidance 


22 


9 


Elementary school teaching 


21 


9 


Food technology 


17 


7 


Public administration 


l6 


7 


Nutrition and dietetics 


13 


5 


Drafting technology 


. 11 


5 


Chemistry technology 


7 


3 


Others (12) 


«»3 


18 


Totals 


aki 


100 
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THE RELATIOHSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Need for Enployment Assistance 

Judging fron responses of directors end heads of carreras , the 
Centers have considerable aweureness of the need to provide assistance 
to graduates In their quest for emplogment. Guidance departscnts 
have attempted to maintain occupational Information services, but 
these are not comparable to placement services vhleh systematlcallj 
assist students to obtain employment. Less than one-half of the 
dilefb of Carreras said that graduates received some type of assis- 
tance In obtaining employment. An appreciable nutber of graduates 
criticized the employment assistance vhldi they had received, vhlle 
20 percent said such aid vas lacking. 

Prominent residents of the Centers' coamunitles believed, for 
the most pairt» that graduates need help in order to sectire full- 
time employment. If community eaqployere vere Invited to participate 
In employment surveys, group guidance activities, and curriculum 
improvement In their respective fields, the results mlfd^t be aus- 
picious for graduate employment. Evidence at hand indicates that 
many people In the communities would be pleased to cooperate In 
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programs of this kind. 

First Employnent after Graduation 

A total of 218 of the reporting graduates (90. U percent of the 
respondents) had obtained some employment since graduation. The 
majority (32 percent) reported their first enqsloyment vas In the 
field of their specialization. Majorities of graduates In adminis- 
tration, home guidance, and public administration obtcdned their 
first Jobs in fields other than their specladlzatlon. Ten percent 
of the respondents had not yet obtained their first employment; 
most of them had specledlzed In agricultural technology or home 
guidance. Four of the unemployed vere continuing their studies and 
four had maurrled and become homemakers . 

Some probable reasons for lau:k of success In obtaining a first 
employment mi^t be that those graduates vere prepared in fields 
in which emplosrment opportunities were relatively scarce; they 
vere not among the most competent graduates In their specializations 
for employment; they did not choose to leave their home community 
In order to seek employment elsewhere; or they simply did not seek 
employment. 
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TABLE 92 

Graduates* Reasons for.Acceptinf?; First Employment 
Outside of Specialization 



Reason Responses 

No employment offered in field of cnrrera 71 

First employment offered 29 

Employed in field while a student and 

continued in it after f^raduation 21 

Importance of carrera not known 5 

Received higher salary than that available 
. in specialization 5*^ ~ 

Employers in specialization believed graduate 

was inadequately prepared U 

Did not accept employment in specialization 
because of poor compensation or did. not . 
like carrera 3 

First field of employment gave greater prestige 1 



Responses nunbered 131* More than one reason vas sonetlmea indicated; 
percentages thus total more than 100* 
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More than one-fourth of the respondents had accepted their 
first offer of employment even though it vas not in their 
specialization (Table 92). A more detailed study of the experience 
of graduates could delve further into these reasons. For example, 
how long did graduates try to obtain employment in their field 
of specialization before deciding to seek or accept employment in 
an unrelated occupation? How many of those who accepted the first 
offer of employment could actually afford to wait any longer to 
obtain employment? 

Current Employment 

At the time of the inaulzy in December 19^9 « 8U percent of the 
irespondents were employed.^ Unemployment vas especially high among 
graduates in agricultural technology and home guldance-Hiore than 
30 percent of the respondents in each of these specializations. 

The majority of graduates who were not employed completed their 
\miversity studies in 19^9. A number were full-time homemakers, 
and several were fully committed to continuing university studies. 

The principal form of enqsloyment for the Center graduates vas 
governmental service (Table 93). 

TABLE 93 



Current Kraployment of Graduates 



Type of Employment 


Graduates (5?)^ 


Public employees 


55 ~; 


Private employees 


33 


Self-employed 


7 


Public employees and also private employees 
or self-employed 


2 


Not known 


3 


Total 


100 



^Sample numbered 203. 



^The quarterly average rate of unemployment in Greater Santiago in 
1969 was 6.2 percent , according to studies by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, University of Chile. Prom "Infbrme Economlco," El Mercurio, 
April 30, 1970, Santiago, p. 9. 
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It is not uncommon for a Chileaa to haye more than one Job. 

The income of one full-time salary-earner usually is not adequate 
to maintain an ordinary family at a moderate leyel of living. Nearly 
one-fifth of the currently occupied or employed graduates were 
filling two Jobs , but 8l percent of the en^loyed group held only 
one position. More than one-fourth of those employed (27 percent) 
were serving as supervisors or as chiefs of a department or sec- 
tion; 3 percent were owners of an enterprise; and 70 percent did 
not cany any supervisory responsibilities. Sll^tly more than 
l6 percent of the employed graduates said their principal position 
was temporary or contractual while 83 percent had a principal post 
which they regarded as permanent. Ei^ty-six percent were employed 
30 or more hours weekly (Table 9^)* 



TABLE 9 I* 

Time Devoted to Principal Employment 



Hours per V/eek 


Graduates 


1-9 


2 


10-19 


3 


20-29 


1» 


30 or more 


86 . 


Not specified 


3 


Not known 


2 


Total 


100 



^Sample numbered 203 • 



Employment In Selected Carreras 

Enrollments in nine selected carreras in 1967 constituted 64.8 
percent of the total enrollment, and 1969 graduates in these Carreras 
comprised 83.4 percent of the graduates fz^ the el^t Centers (Table 
98)* For all nine carreras combined, 54 percent of the graduates 
were public enp].oyees. 

Supervisory positions were held more commonly by graduates in 
certain caxreras; 8 of 15 employed respondents from food technology 
were in svqpervisory roles; nearly one-half of those in adadniatra- 
tion and nutrition occupied siqpervlsory positions ; and about one- 
fourth of those in agricultural technology and public administra- 
tion held similar posts. Agricultural technology and home guidMice 
had a large minority of graduates in temporary positions , which 
confirms the precarious nature of employment in these two fields. 



TABLE 95 

Type of Eaployaent by Selected Carreraa 



Carrera 


Public 

Employee 


Private 

Employee 


Number Rnployed 

Inde- Un- 

pendent employed 


Hot 

known 


Total 


Agricultural technology 


15 


10 


9 


17 


5 


56 


Adnln let ration 


17 


II 4 


2 


2 


- 


35 


Home guidance 


9 


5 


1 


7 


- 


22 


Elementary school teaching 


15 


U 


- 


1 


1 


21 


Fooci technology 


3 


10 


2 


2 


- 


17 


Public administration 


10 


6 


- 


- 


- 


16 


Nutrition and dietetics 


U 


- 


- 


2 


- 


13 


Drafting technology 




5 


- 


2 


- 


U 


Cliemistxy technology 


2 


5 


- 


- 


- 


T 


Totals 


06 


59 


lU 


33 


6 


196 



t' 




cultural technology, hoaie guidance, social vork assistance, adninis- 
tration, and cheadstxy technology. It vas reported that 95 percent 
of the 398 graduates in the two-year program of primary school 
teaching were employed in schools , and moze than three— fourths of 
the 160 graduates in the other fire carreras were woxicing. The 
majority were employed by warious governmental institutions , in- 
cluding the Ministries of Education and Public Works, National 
Health SeiTlce, Corporation for Agrarian Reform Instltxxte of Agri- 
cultural Development, and railroaid, steel, electric power, and 
maritime corporations of the /State. The University of Chile employed 
a number of chemistry laboratory teehni elans and social work assis- 
tants. Nine were engaged in farther study, and ei^t others were 
not employed. Data were not available conceznlng seven percent 
of the graduates in all six carreras (U. de Chile, DCCU, 1966b, 

pp. 23-26). 

An earlier repoxt of the employment of graduates provides some 
basis for comparison with these results . According to the coordi- 
nating department of the lAiiversity Centers in 1966 , 90 percent of 
the 558 graduates from Temuco and La Serena were employed. The 
graduates had completed carreras in primary school teaching, agri- 
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Relationship of Employment to Professional Preparation 

An analysis vas made with the assistance of specialists to 
determine whether the Jobs of graduates, as they described their 
duties, were representative of occupational objectives of the 
carrera, related to the carrera, or not associated with the carrera. 
Responses from graduates in administration and drafting were not 
Included and responses of graduates in medical administration 
assistance were added (Table 9 ^). Considerable variation vas 
evident within individual carreras. However, seventy percent of 
the responding graduates in the el^t carreras were in employment 
fully associated with, or partially related to, their respective 
carreras. Although these data are less sanguine than the opinions 
of carrera heads , the results compare to the composite observations 
of the graduates themselves. 






Kolationohlp of (5rtiduuleij ' Kmj»loymcnt to Objcictlvca 
of Carrera, by porccntar;C3 



Carrernfl 


Tott\X\y 

Related 


Partially 

rd'itod 


Uot 

Related 


M-a » ■ . . 

Not 

Employed 


Total* 


Ai^ricuHural technology 


hC 


15 


9 


30 


100 


ilomc guldimce 


32 . 


10 


lO 


32 


100 


Klcmentory achool toachlnp; 


T1 


10 


Xh 


5 


100 


Food tcchnolofy 


C5 


— 


23 


12 . 


100 


Public ad’nlnlotratlon 


69 




6 




100 


!iutrition nad dietetics 


05 


— 


-- 


15 


100 


Chemistry technology 


100 


— 


— 


— 


. 100 


Itedicol adnln. assistance 


29 


29 


1*4 


29 


lOl'^ 


All selected carreras 


57 


13 


11 


19 


100 



Rumple nujabered 159* 

^This percentage total results froa the.roundlnR of figures for 
Individual Itens* 



i 

\ 

i 
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The respondents themselves were asked their opinion of the relation- 
ship of their present employment to their specialization, as well 
as the extent to which they had followed their profession since 
graduation (Table 97 ). A considerable difference is apparent when 
the beliefs of graduates are compared to those of heads of carreras 
having graduates. Nearly two-thirds of the responding chiefs de- 
clared that all of their graduates had obtained employment In their 
fields of specialization. Table 97 indicates that one-half, of those 
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TABLE 97 



Graduates* Opinions of Relationship of Employment Specializations 



Opinions 



Graduates (/S)^ 



Studies in accord with employment 

reqxxirementc 50 

Studies below level of employment 

requirements 22 

Studies more advanced than necessary l6 

Studies not applicable to demands 

of employment * 12 

Total 100 



^Sample numbered 15^. 



graduates considering their work related to their prerious study 
believed that their studies in the carrera vere in accord vith the 
requirements of their enplogrment. Those graduates in food tech- 
nology, hone guidance, and medical administration assistance were 
in the majority of those (22 percent) believing their studies in- 
adequate. The majority of those in administration eiqxressed the 
opinion that their studies had been above the level of require- 
ments on the present Jobs. The reactions of heads of carreras 
varied considerably fron those of the graduates (Table 98)* 

TABLE 98 

Carrera Heads' Opinions of Relationship of* Carrera to Employment . 



Opinio ns 



Carrera Heads (iQ 



Employment requirements above graduates' 



competence 1 

Employment requirements equpl to 

graduates ' competence 13 

Employment requirements below 

graduates' competence ^ 

Hot reported 1 

Total 19 



A greater proportion (68 percent) said that carrera trednlng vas 
commensurate with employment requirements. It vas not feasible 
to obtain opinions from employers of graduates. In any event, it 
vould be more fruitful for such contents to be made throu^ sys- 
tematic studies by staffs and students. 

Reference has been made to the necessity for an appropriate 
university title as a qualification for entrance into a field. 
Employed graduates vere asked vhether their degree or title vas 
a prerequisite for employment in their current position; 33 per- 
cent replied, yes, those from nutrition and chemistry technology 
being unanimous. A majority of graduates in administration, 
public administration, and home guidance replied negatively, as veil 
as nearly one-half in agrlcultixral technology. A heavy proportloo 
of negative responses indicates that many graduates are occupying 
positions vhlch do not require their degree of competence, or that 
the university degree is not a basic requirement for employment 
in intermediate-level professional occupations. 

Continuity of Employment In Professloned Fields 

Necurly one-third of the responding graduates have followed 
their specialisations continuously since graduation from the Unl- 
vejpsity of Chile (Table 99). 

TABLE 99 

Graduates* Opinions Concerning Continuity of ' 

Specialization in Employment 



Opini ons Graduates 



Followed it continuously 32 
Followed it the major part of the. time 15 
Followed it half of the time 9 
Followed it less than half of the time 13 
Never followed it 30 
Not reiK>rted 1 

Total 100 



^Sample numbered 



This group vas nearly evenly divided betveen those completing studies 
in 1969 and those graduating in I968 or earlier. Tvo-thlrds never 
entered the occvqpationEO. field for which they prepared, or they had 
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on one or more occasions stopped vorking in their specialization. 

It cannot be assumed that all students who complete a given carrera 
vill have a lifetime career in it, or will be able to do so, but, 
the relationship between xmiversity specializaticm and future 
en^loyment is significant for educational planning and the develop- 
ment of human resources . Within inMvidual carreras , the situation 
is more dis tiding. In five of the nine carreras which were 
separately analyzed, the majority of graduates followed their 
specializations half of the time or less since graduation. The 
principal reasons were unemployment and work available in another 
field. The exception was administration, in which many graduates 
continued to work in the same occupation in which they had been 
engaged as students— presumably not related to administration. It 
may be inferred then that students sometimes specialize in what 
Is available, rather than in tdiat may be of interest to them. 

In elementary school teaching, food technology, nutrition, and 
chemlstzy technology a substantial majority has been employed all 
or a greater portion of time since graduation. Even in these 
instances there is little reason for coiaplaceney. However, the 
lack of continuous employment in intermediate-level careers is by 
no means an Indictment of the Regional Centers. If an occiQ}ational 
niche in the economic structure is new, or controversial, pro- 
fessional preparation is less likely to be precisely related to 
actual requirements. Much more needs to be known aboxxt the effec- 
tive and potential demand for manpower in many occupations below 
the higher professional levels. The point remains that trained 
professional men and women are being wasted, even frustrated, in 
an economy searching to increase its productivity, and the need is 
urgent for further analysis of the situation. 

Place of Residence and Employment 

The location of eiq>loyment for graduates of the Centers is 
related to population movements, plana and realities of economic 
development , and the programs of the campiues of the Uhiversity of 
Chile in the provinces. The Centers in the provinces were designed 
to decentralize the university and provide increasing opportunities 
for higher education outside the metropolitan area; to offer an 
educational program serving regional needs; and to prepare pro- 
fessional men and women to meet regional ocetqpational needs as well 
as to contribute to the social and cultural developawnt of the 
provinces. With rapid uzbanization of the Chilean population, 
especially within the Santiago metropolitan area, many supporters 
of the regional institutions expected them to counteract the ten- 
dency of young people in the provinces to seek furtl^ier education 
in Santiago. The belief was that, once a young person went to 
Santiago to study, he or she rarely returned to the family home.dn 
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the provinces. Residents In the provinces are veil avare of the 
cultured and economic Importance of having their young people live 
permanently In the provinces. 

The permanent residence of students enrolled at the Regional 
Centers In 19^6 provides a comparable base to analyze the location 
of graduates In 196T, 1968, and I969. Data from the University 
of Chile In 1966 Indicate that lfl.4 percent of the students at 
five reporting Regional Centers came from the cities vhere their 
respective campuses vere located. The situation varied considerably 
In the Individual Centers, ranging from 39*0 percent at Temuco 
to ^2.9 percent at Antofagasta. Using the provinces of the Centers 
as a reference base, the I966 data shov that 63.^ percent of the 
students had their permanent residence In the province of their 
respective Institutions, ranging from U9.^ percent at Talca up to 
78.9 percent at La Serena. Approximately 85 percent of the stu- 
dents lived In the service zones of the respective campuses, vhlle 
^.5 percent listed Santiago as their family residence. For the 
individual campuses, this percentage varied from 1.8 at Osomo 
to 6.0 at La Serena (U. de Chile, Institute de Invest. EstadCstl- 
cas, 1966a, pp.l37’*1^3). With these I966 data as abase, the 
graduates' locations for first and current employment have more 
significance (Table 100 ). The figure of percent exceeds the 



TABIiK 100 

Location of Employment of Center Graduates 



Location First Employment Current Employment^ 

(N) (^) (H) ■ ' (^) 



Game city os Center vliere 



studied 


•90 




89 


1*1* 


Other locations of same 
province as Center 
vhere studied 


17 


8 


21 


10 


Other provinces 


83 


38 


89 




Other country 


1 


— 




~ 


Not reported 


27 


13 


1* 


2 


Totals 


218 


100 


203 


100 



^Some of this group did not report the location of their first employ- 
ment • 



proportion of students In 1966 vfaoae permanent residences vere In 
the same city vhere their respective Center vas located. Comparing 
the data for residence and for current emplcyment. It appears as If 
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the Center provinces as a group propoz*tlonately do lose some of 
their graduates. Expressing the estimated loss to the Center 
provinces in relative terms, and assuming that a siibstantlal 
majority of graduates ^o were not employed were residing in the 
Center provinces , the drain of graduates from their respective 
Center provinces was approximately 10 percent. It should be 
remembered, however, that 38 of the total sample (l6 percent) were 
not employed at the time of this inquiry. If all graduates were to 
obtain employment in the same province as their respective Centers, 
or in other provinces, the ccxiclusions would vary in accord with 
the new distribution. Possibly the percentage of graduates who 
wovild be located in the Center provinces would reach, or even 
exceed, the proportion of the Centers' students derived from the 
respecitve Center provinces. 

Approximately 6l percent of currently employed graduates were 
employed in provinces where Centers were operating, a figure 
substantially higher than that in Table 100 for those working the the 
provinces of Centers where they had studied. It more nearly approaches 
the 63. U percent of students who in 1966 came from the immediate 
provinces of the Centers, indicating that some greiduates who have 
studied elsewhere do later return to their home provinces. Indeed, 
the drain of graduates from the provinces appears to be no more 
than three percent , provided a goodly majority of those not working 
re:iiained in their home province. . 

A review of the responses from currently employed graduates 
show that 82 percent of the group were working in the service zone 
of one of the Regional Centers, a proportion slijditly below the 
85 percent of Center students who in 1966 came from the respective 
service zones. Thus the loss of graduates in the Centers' service 
zone has been approximately three percent, as well. Again the 
assumption is that a majority of the graduates who were , not working 
remained in the service zone of the Center. Seventeen percent 
obtained first employment in Santiago province; of the currently 
employed, 15 percent were working in Santiago. The balance of 
those employed, apart from the service zones of the Centers, were in 
the provinces of Valpara^^so, Aconcagua, and O'Hlgglns, near metro- 
politan Santiago. The proportion working in Santiago pzx>vlnce 
considerably exceeded the U.5 percent of the Centers' 1966 
enrollments who came from that area. 

Although the 1966 data are more suitable for this analyses, recent 
enrollment trends in the Regional Centers show an increasing proportion of 
students who have come from Santiago. For example, nine percent of 
the entering students in 1967 matriculated from the province of 



Santiago. For the individual Centers, the proportion ranged from 
5 percent at Temuco up to 21 percent at La Serena. This upward . 
shift will affect the percentage of future graduates who seek 
employment in the capital. According to the base data for 1966, 
approximately 11 percent of students at the Regional Centers had 
family residences other than in the service zones or Santiago. 

When it is economically feasible, province students frequently 
complete their secondazy school studies in Santiago; it is quite 
possible, therefore, that more than k.3 percent had graduated 
from secondary s(±.o^8 in the capital province in 1966. While 
Santiago did attract graduates from the provinces, if employment 
opportunities had been better even more would have gone. 

Substantial variations were apparent in the employment loca- 
tion of responding graduates from different carreras. A majority 
of graduates in administration, elementary school teaching, and 
drafting remained in the same city or province as their respective 
Centers. Those in home guidance and nutrition divided about evenly 
between the province of their Centere and other provinces. Gradu- 
ates in agricultural technology, food technology, chemistry tech- 
nology, and medical administration assistance tended, for the most 
part, to obtain employment in other provinces. 

In Chile, family ties reputedly are strong, so that graduates 
may not wish to leave their home communities in order to secure 
suitable enq>loyment. Moreover, salazy and living costs are deter- 
minants in accepting or seeking employment in a strange environment. 
Certainly, guidance and occupational information services in the 
Centers and within carreras could be useful to graduates pondering 
these problems. 

Earnings 

Salary incomes of university graduates may be one basis for 
determining the economic value of higher education. A more signi- 
ficant determinant may be to analyze the contribution of education 
to the nation's rate of economic growth. Selovsky's (1967) find- 
ings suggest that the contribution of education to economic growth 
has been rising in Chile. It would be premature to generalize upon 
the value of hi,^er education froa income data of Itoiversity Cen- 
ter graduates over a period as recent as 1967-1969. Their real 
incomes may rise considerably during the balance of their working 
careers, but available evidence is not conclusive on this point. 

Nor is there yet evidence in Chile that extending opportunities for 
hi^er education to more and more students will result in propor- 
tionate increases in the rate of eccuonlc growth (see Carnoy and 
Selowsky studies. Chapter 10 ), but these data can siiggest the 



incentiTes vhlch the Chilean economy offers to those training 
for professloncd services. 

Table 101 indicates that approximately 10 percent of the 
graduates received monthly earnings of 2,^00 escudos or more in 
1969 (equivalent at that time to approximtely $249 U.S.), vhile 
more than one-third vere earning less than 1,000 escudos monthly 
for full-time vork. The median vas 1,295 escudos (approximately 
$129 U.S.). Male graduates earned considerably more than female 
graduates. Perhaps the salary differential is based upon occvqMt- 
tional status, rather than sex discrimination. Salaries of gradu- 
ates in elementary school teaching and home guidance tended to be 
lover than those in aigri cultural technology and administration. 
Graduates in the latter field, incidentally, reported a median 
monthly salary of 2,l86 escudos, veil above the median for the 
entire group. 



TABLH 101 



Monthly Earnings of Full-time Employed Graduates, 19^9 



Monthly Warnings (in escudos)^ 


(n) 


b 

Responses 

C?) 


1»99 or less 


8 


5 


500-999 


»*9 


31 


1, 000-1,1*99 


J*3 


27 


1,500-1,999 


22 


ll* 


2,000-2,1*99 


12 


8 


2,500-2,999 


7 


J* • 


3,000-3,1*99 


5 


3 


3,500 or more 


■ 1* 


3 


Not reported 


8 


5 


Totals 


158 


100 



^0.19 escudos = $1.00 U.S., official rate of exchange in Santiago, 
midyear 1969. 

"Only those graduates vho held one position are included. 



In vlev of the lov rate of economic growth in Chile during the 
past fev years, it vouid be prematture to make severe judgments of 
the economic velcone which Chile is giving to graduates from the 
Centers in the provinces. In any ecoaeay, a direct relatiooidiip 
tends to exist betveeh productivity and earnings. In a developing 
country, disparities frequently arise betveen the effective demand 



for qualified aanpover and the actual supply of trained men and 
women in specific fields. The problem may be one of "over-education" 
for current realities, or underemployment in a qualitative sense, 
or that the quality of training in some fields may not be commen- 
sTurate with the requirements of the employers. 

The heads of carreras were asked whether the remuneration 
which their graduates had received was commensurate with the quality 
and level of their professional preparation. Half of the respon- 
dents Implied, "Yes, in the majority of cases"; the remadnder were 
about evenly divided between , "Yes , for half of the graduates ," 
and, "Yes, for the minority." 

The base monthly salary of a beginning full-time instructor 
at the University Centers in 1969 f including allowances for a 
\miversity degree and for being a public employee, was 1,685 escu- 
dos. This was considerably above the median for the University 
Center graduates, who, for the most part, studied three years for 
the university degree while instructors studied five. Considering 
the general salary levels in Chile , it seems as if young Center 
graduates receiving the median level of 1,255 escudos were doing 
fairly well on a comparative basis. 



INTERESTS AND OPINIONS OF GRADUATES 
Educational and Civic Interests 

At the elementary and secondary levels adult education has 
Increased considerably in recent years, and pirograms for vocational 
education have expanded under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education. At the professional level, the need is recognized for 
refresher courses, specialized seminars, and continuing education; 
however, little has been done to attract professionals for these 
programs. The notable exception is teaching, in >dilch extensive 
i^-grading programs have been offered to teasers who either have 
not been fully qualified or have needed reorientation to the cur- 
ricular changes of educational refozn. 

The sampling of graduates were asked "Which subjects would you 
like to study at present in order to perform better in your pro- 
fession?" Eighty-six percent of the group replied that they felt 
the need for more professloneJ. studies, general studies, or both— 
the majority expressing interest only in professional studies (Table 
102). The graduates specified particular subjects which they wished 
to study, and after consultation with Chilean specialists, these 
subjects were classified as professional or general studies. The 
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Graduates’ Current Study Preferences 



Types of Studies 


Graduates 


Professional 


55 


General 


5 


Professional and general 


26 


Hone specified 


1^ 


Total 


100 



^’Somple numbered 2^*1. 



responses Indicate a leTel of Interest in continuing education. 
These replies should not be construed as laiplled criticism of the 
training received in the provinces, but rather, as a prevalent 
feeling among professionals of the need for supplementary educa- 
tion. 



Graduates vexe also asked to express their Interest la par- 
ticipating in activities offered in a neaxby university. Fifty- 
six percent said that studying was their primary Interest. Their 
second choice (^6 percent), well behind the primary Interest, was 
discussions with professon or specialists about professlcmal de- 
velopment in various specializations. Other university activities 
appealed much less to the graduates. In order of priorities, the 
graduates listed the following areas of Interest: conversations 

with other students; use of the university library; occasional 
discussions with graduates in subjects of mutual Interest; meetings 
about community or national problems; participation in community 
action programs under the auspices of the university; and atteadance 
at concerts, theatrical productions, exhibitions, or other similar 
activities. 

In spite of the entasis which a ntuber of the Centers give 
to cultural activities in the community, the graduates consider 
them to be a low priority. Economic necessity and professional 
advancement apparently are more pressing than social or cultural 
activities . 

The civic Interests of graduates, as indicated by their activi- 
ties in the community, suggest some influence which the Regloaal 
Centers have had upon their students and respective regions. Paur- 



ey^t 




ticipatlon In conaunity affairs may or may not be traceable to the 
educational influence of the Centers ; 33 percent of the 2kl respond- 
ing graduates said they had participated in some civic or cultural 
activity in the community during the past year, and 66 percent had 
not participated (one percent did not reply). Activities of this 
hind varied considerably and some graduates engaged in more than 
one activity (Table 103). These responses do not indicate any 
intensity of Involvement ; it could have been occasional , frequent , 
or continuous. For recent graduates facing many nev personal and 
economic problems, it seemed Important to hnov only vfaether com- 
munity participation of some-kind had occurred. 



TABLE 103 

Forms of Graduates* Participation in Community or Cultural 
Activity During the Preceding Year 



Activities 


Graduates 


Educational, cultural, or sports programs; 
courses , seminars , conferences* 


33 


Cultural affairs; forums and discussions 
(as spectator or vithout mentioning 
responsibility assumed) 


21 


Neighborliood orgniiixations , or in programs 
of welfare or social action 


23 


Election campaigns of community or 
university personnel 


18 


Professional associations or Regional Centers 
as advisor and/or member 


15 


Studies 


l» 


Other 


3 


No response 


5 



^Total of percentages exceeds 100 because some graduates registered 
their participation in more than one activity. Sample numbered 80. 



Opinions about Regional Centers 

Graduates of the Regional Centers vere asked to comaent on the 
positive and negative features of their studies , or any favorable 
or unfavorable aspect of their Centers, and to suggest means by 
vhlch services of the institutions could be improved. The comments 
vere distributed either positively or negatively in relation to 
their studies: 10 percent gave only positive comments; 3 percent 

only negative; 80 percent gave ndxed comments; and 5 percent did 
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TABLE lOU 



Graduates' Opinions of Center Studies 



Posit i ve and N c ytati v c Coicmetits Graduates 



General education 

Provided knowledge of society; general culture 36 

Gave knowledge of basle seienees 2 

Gave knowledge of instrumental subjeets 
Offered program for personal development 15 

Deflelent In p.eneral and eiiltural edueation 6 

Defielent in instrumental subjeets 2 

Professional edueation 

Gave satlsfaetory preparation 23 

Provided training for a eareer, in order to 
seeure employment ond eeonorale stability 2U 

Offered professional preparation, theorctieal 
and praetleal ^ 

Resulted In university title; status as a 
university graduate; soeial status 9 

Defielent professional preparation; lack of 
research and practice; ouch theory and little 
practice 

Lack of courses; superflcijol courses l6 

Lack of courses or carreras for continuing study IT 

Inadeq[uatc duration of studies in carrera U 

Difficult to apply knowledge in profession 5 

Lack of concern and ignorance In comntmity of 
importance of programs in Center ^ 

Lack of prestige of carrera; little recognition 
of university title 3 

Lack of employment in specialization 21 

Lack of ]d.annin 7 In relation to reality and 
necessities of region 2 

Does not meet needs of country for training in < 
specialized fields 9 

Other areas 

Improved service to the comntmity U 

Poor quality of teaching: lack of preparation, 

experience, and responsibility l6 

Lack or resources teadiing and library materials, 
shops 8 

Poor quality of students; poor preparation 2 

Unsatisfactory resources 6 



^Sample numbered 21:1. Percentages total more than 100 because a nuznber. 
of ideas were offered that were classified under more than one subject. 



not respond. 

Most of the statezoents about studies at the Centers may be 
classified under general education or professional education (Table 
lOU). It is apparent that some graduates chose to comment favor- 
ably upon some feature, while others viewed the same featiire with 
disfavor. A positive comment about providing knowledge in the 
basic sciences, for example, might be offset by a negative comment 
on the quality of materials or teaching in those subjects. Grad- 
uates' comineDts concentrated aroxmd their carreras, and critical 
comments occurred more frequently than did favorable observations. 
More than one-third said that their professional preparation was 
weak, especially in research and in application of theory to 
practice , although approxijaately one-fourth gave a complimentary 
appraised of their studies. Approximately (xie-half of the gradu- 
ates offered an appreciative, positive comment regarding general 
education, including instrumental studies in Spanish and foreign 
languages. The Regional Centers have given much attention to 
balancing the relation between theory and practice. In responding 
to a structured question, with four choices, more than two-thirds 
of the respondents agreed that studies in their respective carreras 
emphasized comprehension of theozy and its explication to practical 
problems. This is an impressive testimonial, notwithstanding that 
a considerable number of graduates agreed with more than one al- 
ternative (Table 105). The edtematives were not mutually exclu- 
sive, if one considered all co\arsea in a given carrera. When two 
responses were registered, the most frequent combination was that 

TABLE 105 



Graduates' Opinions of Carreras 



Predo.Tiinant characteristics 


Agreed 

(:?) 


Disagreed 

(f5) 


Did Hot 
Resoond {/^) 


Total* 

(f5) 


Studies were abstract and 
removed from problems of 
real life 


22 . 


.57 


21 


100 


Studies empliasised memoriza- 
tion of facts and theories 


32 


U6 


20 


100 


Studies emphasized compre- 
hension of theory and its 
application to practical 
problems 


6B 


18 


Ik 


100 


Studi.es gave much more 

attention to practice than 
t6 theory 

BTZ r — — 


19 


5U 


27 


100 



^Sample numbered 2hl. 



lAlch included conprehensioa of theory and eaqshaale upon practice. 
Experiences of students in different courses within a carrera, 
and in various carreras, are likely to vary considentblj. Gradu- 
ates generally referred to probleas and weaknesses , which is con- 
sistent with most professlcmal groups who rarely waste tine con- 
gratulating thenselves or conawntlng upon what they are doing well. 
The principal reconmendatlons were that the Regional Centers should 
be able to develop, become aoxe effective, and grow. 

General cooanents about students, resources and organization 
of the Centers , and the coBBunlty show a wide range of responses 
(Table 106). ^ile Inadequate financial resources and poor teach- 

’ TABLE 106 

Graduates* General Comments about the Centers 



Positive and IJegati v e Comment s . Graduates (%)^ 



Students 

Relations between students and instructors 
are harmonious 3 

Benefit to students in the pro\'lnces, especially 
to students lacking in resources and unable to 
travel 8 

IncreEised opportunity for entrance to University; • 
new opportunities to study general education and 
to specialize in new carreras 8 

Lack cf contact between students and instructors; 
treatment of student secondary; problems of 
service to students in fields of guidance and 
student welfare 8 

Conflicts among groups; excessive politloization 
and conflict 8 

Resources and organization of Centers 

Centers have trained teachers with desire to Improve 7 
Organization, administration, and operations of 
Centers are generally satisfactory 2 

Lack of resources and budget; poor distribution 
of resources in the University • : 31 

Lack of quality in teaching; inexpert 30 

Lack of personnel * 10 

Problems in organization and development of Centers 11 

Ccmmuhlty relations 

Center raises cultural level of community 4 

Center satisfies needs of the zone; gives programs 
that were laclcing 7 

Center lacks contact with community; lacks program 
of extension l 4 

Wo response 5 



Simple numbared 24l* Parcentages tot^ aora than 100 because 
soee responses vers classified under more than one subject. 
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ing are mentioned most frec[iiently, there is a lack of any heavy 
concentration upon a single problem. Some evidence of diverse 
opinions appears; for example, seven percent said that their re- 
sx>ective Centers had trained teachers vith a desire to improve, but 
nearly one-third observed that teaching was poor. 




SUMMARY 

The total, number of graduates frcan I96I-I969 was 2,866; 58 
percent were women, who con5>rise about 60 percent of the total 
enrollment of the campuses in the provinces. Within the I967-I969 
university reform period, the Regional Centers recorded variable 
increases, 306.5 percent of graduates in one year. This was a 
reflection of the completion of three-year carreras established in 
1965 at four camp\ises. In I968 and I969, the annual increases of 
graduates were 22.6 percent and 37.7 percent, respectively. 

Higher educaticxi in Latin America and Chile has emphasized 
professional preparation in various fields. Consequently, the 
inquiry of the sample of Center gradiiates was devoted in large part 
to the relationship of professional preparation and enplc^ment. 
Ninety percent of the respondents reported that they had been em- 
ployed some or all of the time since their graduation. Fifty-two 
percent of the sampling were first employed in their specialization. 
Generally, the majority of graduates itdio were not first employed 
in their field of specialization declared that they could not find 
employment in their specialty. 

At the time of responding to the inquiry, 8U x>ez*cent of the 
graduate sample were employed. The remaining I6 percent were full- 
time homemakers, continuing students, or unemployed. A majority 
of the employed graduates were public eaployees. Hie^ proportions 
of unemployment were in home guidance, agricultural technology, and 
medical administration assistance. A considerable minority of the 
emplc^d group occupied two positions, and a fourth had siq>ervisory 
responsibilities. The great majority held full-time Jobs. 

Nearly one-third of the responding graduates had been employed 
in their profession continuously since their first eiiq>l(qnBent after 
graduation , but thirty percent of the sampling had never been en- 
gaged in the specialization idiich they studied at the Centers. A 
substantial majority of graduates from the carreras of chemistry 
technology, elementary school teaching, food technology, and nutri- 
ti(m had been eaq)loyed in their specialization all or a greater 
part of the time since their graduation. Most employed gradiutes 
in a number of carreras were in public employment, idiile the major- 
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ity in several technical specializations were in private or indepen» 
dent employnent. 

The employnent record of graduates is by no means bleak. Con- 
sidering the newness of the University Centers and of many of the 
Carreras, the data evidence courageous planning and persistent 
effort by stxidents, graduates, instructors, administrators, and co- 
ordinators. The problems of graduates most prominent in these 
findings are those of failxore to find employment in their special- 
ization and the related necessity of accepting employment in another 
field. 



CoQsidex^le correlation is evident in the views of carrera 
heads and graduates . Two-thirds of the sasqtling of heads , includ- 
ing only those whose carreras had produced graduates, ezprv^issed the 
belief that all graduates had been eaqsloyed in their specializations, 
and the remadning third said the majority had been. In the sam- 
pling of graduates , 6U percent said that they were esqsloyed in 
their specialization. A difference of perception between eazrera 
heads and graduates appears when a comparison is meide of profes- 
sional requirements of specializations in practice and carreras 
studies of the Centers. Two-thirds of the carrera heads said the 
professional studies and the requisites for eaqiloyaent were in 
accord, while only approximately half of the esployed graduates 
agreed. 

The location of the current employment of responding graiduates 
indicates that approximately 3 percent loss of graduates occurred 
in the Center provinces (provinces in wfaidi Centers are located) 
ais a group, in comparison with the proportion of enrollment from 
the sane provinces. Coincidentally, the same degree of loss, or 
drain , is evident in comparing the geographic origin of student 
enrollment and the location of employed graduates in relation to 
the service Kgions of the Centers. 

By noting relationships between geographic origin of students 
from the respective Center provinces and the employment location of 
graduates who studied there, it appears as if the drain of graduates 
from their resident Center provinces to other regions has been 
about 10 percent. It is important for regional development to 
retain a reasonable proportion of Center graduates in the provinces, 
but not necesseurily retaining them in their own home provinces. 

The residence of Center graduates is likely to be a function of 
available opportunities for employment in their specialization, 
alternative opportunities, salary levels, and location of the family 
residence. 
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Distinctive eiq)loyinent patterns are evident among graduates 
of different carreras. Graduates in food technology, chemical 
technology, medical administration assistance, and agricultural 
technology tended to obtain ei^loyment outside the Center provinces, 
while those in elementary school teaching, administration, and 
drafting tended to remain in the Center cities or provinces. 

Ehiployed graduates in nutrition and home guidance were evenly 
divided between the provinces and other areas. 

Median earnings of responding Center graduates were 1,22^ 
escudos monthly, but 36 percent of the graduates were earning under 
1,000 escudos monthly, while 15 percent were receiving 2,500 or 
more. Graduates in a^nistration and agricultural technology 
earn more compared to those in elementary school teaching and 
home guidance; women's salaries were lower than men's, a differen- 
tial reflecting, pezhaps, occupationed status, or sex discrimina- 
tion, or both. 

Most responding graduates indicated a desire to continue their 
studies for self-betteznent and professional development, not 
necessarily within sustained and intensive programs of graduate 
study. They also reported a wide range of participation in com- 
munity affairs diirlng the preceding year, although, the findings 
do not indicate the intensity of involvement. 

Graduates' opinion was divided among favorable comments on 
general education, including the courses in Spanish and foreign 
languages, and those idio thou^t the professional preparation was 
weak, especially in research and in the application of theory to 
practice. A considerable proportion of gra^duates commented on the 
small number and st^rficiality of the courses in the carreras, 
but more than two-thirds of the graduates noted that their studies 
emphasised coiq>rehension of theory and application to practical 
problems.' Over a short period of years, the carreras have changed 
considerably; courses, instructors, and materials vazy considerably 
among them. 

Perhaps the most auspicious and significant feature of the 
inquiry of graduates was the constructive character of their respon- 
ses and their obvious concern, even expectati<», that the Centers 
would grow and become more effective as campuses of the University 
of Chile. Certainly, the graduates of the University Centers are 
a source of good will and potential service to the Centers of the 
Itoiversity of Chile, perhaps to other institutions as well. They 
also constitute a substantial demand for continuing studies and 
extension services in a wide range of professional fields. 




CHAPTER 9 



RELATIONS OP THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS AND THEIR COMMUNITIES 



The founding of the Regional Colleges resulted in an extension 
of new educational opport\inities in the northern and southern zones 
of Chile. In addition to providing general and specialized educa^ 
tion to the regular students, the nev campuses were responsible for 
extension activities and technical assistance in regional develop- 
ment. It vas expected that educational and cultural seirvices would 
be conducted in collaboration with the department of extension of 
the university, presumably with regard to the interests of various 
regions. The educational and cultural premise of the colegios 
universitarios regionales, together with demand in the inrovinces 
for institutions of higdier education, formed a strong base for 
public 3\;^ort in establishing the Regional Colleges. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF COMMODITIES AND REGIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

During the planning and developmental period of the colegios 
regionales, officials, leaders, and grovqos from many communities 
and provinces demonstrated a will to obtain an instituticxi of 
higher education in their respective areas. In i960, the university 
in Santiago was greatly limited for students from the provinces; 
scholcurahips or loans were generally unavailable, student residences 
were nonexistent, and the cost was usually prohibitive. Regional 
groups were aware of the presti^ and cultural stimulus that a 
nev instit\ition of hij^er education would bring to them, as well as 
appreciative of the increasing importance of hic^er education in 
Chilean development. For parents and teachers, the chief motivation 
for creating the Regional Colleges vas their function in facilitating 
the upward social mobility of young people. Without hinder educap- 
tion very few, if any, could hope to attain economically or socially 
a scale of living above that of their parents. 

Considering requests for Regional Colleges from various locali- 
ties, Rector Gomez Mi 11 as conferred with parliamentarians, Inten- 
dentes (governors of provinces, appointed by the President), alcal- 
des (mayors), and other community leaden. Political pressures and 
the probability of future financial support by the national govern- 
ment were important. Several more specific criteria were established: 
first, the community and adjacent areas had to have sufficient 
secondary school students to assure substantial attendance at the 
nev institution; second, the prognosis of regional development should 
be favorable and indicate continued need for a Regional College; 
third, tha cemmunity should offer certain conditions in order to 



sectire uniyersity approral, such as a supply of good teachers, a 
helpful and Interested populace , a villingness and ability to con«' 
tribute land and funds, and an economic life vhich vould provide 
employment for graduates (Juan Gomez Millas, interview, Santiago, 

Feb. id, 1970). Bector Gomez Millas concluded that Temuco, La 
Serena, Antofagasta, Talca, and Osomo initially fulfilled these 
requirements; the University Council approved Arlca, Iqulque, and 
Chilli as additional locations for Colleges , but each of these 
choices was affected by local circumstances and custom (see Chapter 
1). For some time during the formative years it vats esqnected that 
a Regional College vould be established at Santiago, but internal 
opposition from professors and faculties of the university, and 
the dearth of competent instructors, eventually quashed that idea. 

The zest and enthusiasm of communities in the provinces were 
remaikable. Public meetings, conferences of ccmmunlty leaders and 
university educators, banner headlines in the local newspapers, 
and dramatic ceremonies of welcome and endorsement (diaracterlzed 
the preliminary activities which led to the creation of Regional 
Colleges in vu’lous localities. The general pattern of activity 
and the degree of Involvement were similar in all cases, but, 
owing to differences in local situations, the characteristics of 
community support varied someidiat in the respective communities. 
Notable illustrations of desire, perseverance, and si;^ort were the 
activities at Temuco, Talca, and, subsequently, at Chill &. Temuco 
offered an auspicious setting for the first step. Situated on the 
old Chilean frontier, it was a relatively new community with only 
elc^ty years of history. There, it was expected that most students 
vo\ild come from middle- and low-income families. Leadership in 
seeking an institution of hi^er education came from many groiq>s: 
the mayor and other officials of the munlclpedlty, the Rotary Club, 
the CoBsnlttee for Progress , teachers , other professionals , and many 
others. Doubtless, community interest in a public institution of 
higher education was stlmulatad by the founding at Temuco in I960 
of the University of the Frontier ( Univeraidad de la Frontera ), an 
institution affiliated with the Catholic University at Santiago. 

The Regional College of the Itolversity of Chile began instruction 
in i960 in classrooms of the Liceo de Hombres . a public secondary 
school. The Municipality of Temuco ceded land to the new establish- 
ment in the center of the city, valued at 80,000 escudos. Reflecting 
a lively Interest in the Intermediate-level carreras of the College, 
the Minister of Education transferred the bidldlhg and facilities 
of flTformer agricultural school on the outskirts of Temuco, and 
donated 13 hectares (130,000 square meters) of the surroun^ng farm 
lands for the construction site of the College (U. de Chile, DEG, 

1962b). 




Residents of Talca contributed 100,000 escudos to assist in 
the establishment of the College. Many vorkers gave one day’s 
vages; bank employees, florists, labor unions, the Association of 
University Professionals, and neighboztiood groups made donations. 
The municipality of Talca pledged 2(8,000 escudos in order to 
finance advanced studies for instructors in the College, and a 
considerable nunber of scholarships vere provided. 

The profound Involvement of peqple in Ruble province varrants 
a description of their later campaign for a Regional Center at 
Chilli. Activities vere similar to those previously carried on 
at Tflilca. In 19^5 the Federation of Students of the province of 
Ruble launched a campaign for a colegio regional or a centro 
unlversitario. At one meeting attended by five thousand students, 
those particix>ating vere regicnal deputies to the national con- 
gress, a representative of the Intendente, the alcalde, local 
educators, and student leaders. 

Having received encouragement from Rector Gonz^ez, of the 
University of Chile , a Committee of Auspices for the University 
Center vas elected at a public assembly of representatives from 
all sectors of the province. The people of the community gave 
the University of Chile the responsibility for organizing and 
directing the pioposed institution. Committees vere then fonned 
to concentrate upon the financial drive , the quest land, and 
technical problems. Dozens of meetings throu^out Ruble brought 
together nei^bozhood associations, mothers and their children, 
labor unions, b^lsine8s and professional groups, goreminental 
agencies, agricultural bodies, cultural societies, and other associ 
ations in order to plan their contributions toward the University 
Center. The Chilian nevspaper. La Discusion . included extensive 
and detailed reports of the campaign for the Center. More than 
200 organizations contributed to the funds to establish the Center, 
including members of the Union of Municipal Workers throughout 
the province , employees at the Liceo de Hoahres . Mothers ' Centers 
( Centres de Madres ) , the Federation of Educators , regional staffs 
of CORFO and the Rational Health Service, the chanber of coonerce, 
employees of individual firms and agencies, the Lions Cliab, 
neighborhood organizations ( Juntas de Vecinos) , sports and garden 
clubs, police, prisoners in the local Jadl, a military regiment, 
chturch groups , sdiool children , and even those receiving modest 
pensions because of age, invalidism, or vidowhood. At the end of 
the arduous and comprehensive campaign, a total of 238,U93.70 
escudos had been collected, which vas delivered to the University 
of Chile for the exclusive use of the Center at Chilllln. Shortly 
after the establishment of the Center, the Committee of Auspices 
dissolved at the request of the director and in accord vith the 














expressed vlsh of the student organization of the nev Center. 

Meanwhile, much of the efforts of the officials and leaders 
in the province were dedicated to secxiring passage of a national 
law which would impose a direct tax upon ifuble residents for the 
support of the new Center. This was essential since university 
officials indicated that the additional campus could not be financed 
within the diversity's normal budget. This unusual commitment 
for local support, perhaps unique in Latin Anttricj^ will be consider- 
ed more fully in Chapter 10. When the Center of Nuble began to 
function January 11, 1966, shortly afte^both houses of Congress 
passed the tax bill, Irma Si^as said, "Nuble is an example for 
Chile and Latin America, since another case is not known in iriilch 
all the citizenry has made possible, with their own internal effort, 
the development of higher education" (U. de Chile de llAible, 1968, 

Part 1, p.55). 

With variovis modifications, other communities and regions have 
made substantial contributions to the founding and continuation of 
their respective Centers. Clearly, the interest, support, an4 
tangible contributions of communities and regions were major factors 
in establishing the Regional Colleges , since it was not feasible 
for the university to assure the funding and sites immediately 
necessary, regazdless of its commitment to decentralize its services 
throxif^out the country. Practically, it appears as if coomiunity 
endorsement and clamor were politically essential in order that the 
university might obtain and allocate funds from the national govern- 
ment. Certainly the university officials, especially the rectors 
and Dr. S&Las and her staff, worked effectively to encourage com- 
munity backing and inform residents and students about the educational 
program of the innovative institutions. 

Other forms of community support which have been Important to 
the Centers have been cooperation of the press and radio media, 
availability of professionals as parttime instructors, participation 
of residents in Center programs, use of community xesources as a 
field laboratory, and cooperation of educators and students in the 
secondary schools and other institutions. 



CENTER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 

Extension services in Chile include programs iqiairt from the 
regular curriculum which serve or involve students and staff with- 
in the institutions , as well as those which reach or involve per- 
sons outside the institutions. Extension programs include cultural 










activities, professional development, studies of the regions, and 
projects for conan\u»ity Improvement. 

Cultural Extension Program 



Cultuiral extension services of the Centers have been attempts 
to zeach all peop^ in their respective regions; previous programs 
catered only to the cultural elite. The Centres IMiversitarios 
in the provinces have offered cultural activities such as concerts, 
plays, exhibitions, radio programs, fortmis, lectures, seminars, 
and short courses. For programs in the arts, the Centers at La 
Serena and Antofagasta respectively, have served extensively throng 
programs of drama, ballet, and art. Often other Centers have func- 
tioned in cooperation with cultural organisations in the conuunity. 

A fev examples of cultural activities from individual Centers 
vill indicate the extent of the programs. In the Norte Grande 
(Great North) region of Chile, the collaboration in musical and 
theatrical presentations has been especially promising. At Arica, 
the Center has sponsored concerts and maintained a regular radio 
program. Joining with the Ihiiversity of San Marcos of Lima, the 
Arica Center gave an eleven-day International Vinter School which 
offered thirty coiurses on a vide range of subjects. The prograst 
was sponsored by the Arica Council for Progress ( Junta de Adelanto 
de Arica) and included a p\q>pet theatre, an art esdiibltion, musical 
concerts, and the presentation of a dramatic comedy. Other recent 
activities included a Congress of Architects, a national convention 
of ihysicians and surgeons, and a seminar on tourism. Faxther down 
the Pacific Coast in the same province, the Center at Iquique has 
conducted an evening workshop in art , a polyphonic chorus , a sports 
club , and a museum idiieh is an important cultural asset to the . 
school children and adults of the comaunity. Other activities 
organized in 1969 at Iquique Extension were: five-week pre-univer- 

sity courses in biology, mathematics, and physics and chemistry for 
80 hi(di school students; a cooperative lecture series with the 
cultural center of Tarapaca; a poetry recital; choral concerts; 
lectures on contenporary Latin American literature; movies on Peru, 
Spain, and other European countries; and special courses in English 
for ei^oyed adolts. Several of the programs in the fine arts were 
provided in cooperation with performers from the Centers at Arica 
and Antofagasta. 



Stalls and exapplea of these activities hare been obtained 
mainly throu^ iatterviews in the Regional Centers , and by reference 
to local newspapers and to publications and documents of the Centers 
and the Technical Secretariate of the University Centers. 
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The Antofagasta Center in 1969 offered a aeries of choral 
concerts in the city and other locedities of the northern zone. 

The theatre group includes adxxlt residents of the area and has 
contributed substantially to the cultural life of the region. 

Other extension programs have been regional literary contests, 
seminars on regional problems, and collaboration vith other cultxiral 
organizations in nearby cities. The residents of La ^rena have 
received a rich variety of musical fare from the group productions 
of the regional conservatory of music, vfaich is affiliated vith 
the Ilniversity Center there. During 1968, fifty performances vere 
given in the provinces of Coquimbo and Atacama and in cities ex- 
tending from Arica to Santiago. Several concerts vere presented 
in Peru and Argentina. The symihony orchestra and the chamber 
music groups vere the principal performers in this extensive 
schedule. Cultural extension activities also encompassed a brief 
Vinter school in the nearby city of Vicuna, lectures and discussions 
in the municipal hall of La Serena, and a national convention of 
vilters . 

An important activity at Talca in recent years has been the 
Spring School ( Escuela Primavera ) , vfaich consisted of tventy-ei^t 
different courses given in the evening hours over a period of 
three vedcs in 1968. Some courses vere; national and regional 
development, problems of conteo^rary education, organization of 
the family economy, militarism in Latin America, development and 
organization of communities, psychology of learning, Insects as 
invaders of our time, and contemporary mathematics. Compleaentaxy 
activities included an entomological exhibit in collaboration vith 
the Entomological Society of Talca; a round table disctission on 
the sociological aspects of university reform; special television 
broadcasts ; and display and explanation of the physicaQ. plans for 
the development of the University of Chile. Enrollment fees vere 
modest, and substantial discounts vere given to university students 
and to students in the last year of secondary school. Major pro- 
jects at the Nuble Center in Chillra vere the three-veek seminar 
on Latin American problems, an extensive seascmal school at San 
Carlos in the province of l^le , and a six-day seminar on economic 
development. In 1967, the Temuco Center instituted the permanent 
school of cultural extension , vhich vas designed to maintain a 
continiu>U8 university-cooenmity dialog. Extension courses have 
included psychology of the child, design of furniture, husan 
relations, Chilean poets, science and social conduct, organization 
and administration of cooperatives, social security, and influence 
of parents in the vocational guidancje of their children. The 
Temuco Center participated in international education veek, a pro- 
ject of the coordinating coamittee of bl -national centers, in 
vhidh movies, lectures, photographic exhibitions, and folklore 



programs of seTen different eoimtries vere presented. At the 
Osomo Cehter, extension programs vere offered in the arts and 
In conservation and developnient of the reoote and diverse regions 
which that Center serves. 

These suanaries Indicate the substantial efforts of most of 
the Centers to serve the cultural and educational interests of 
residents. The traditional concerns of the cultural elite— art, 
philosophy, and literature--have not been neglected, and consider- 
able attention has been given to contemporary movements. In the 
arts a number of the Centers have enlisted the active engagexaent 
of adult residents and young students. Although limited severely 
by lack of funds and transportation facilities, exhibitions, con- 
certs, and theatrical presentations have been carried to the plazas, 
the nei^borhoods , and the smaller towns of the regions. 

Professional and Occupational Development throxigh Extension 

By definition, all occupations \dxich call for training and 
the rendering of public service nay be considered professions. In 
Chile, the concept of a professlcsx extends to any career for which 
university education is usually necessary. 

Within the University Centers, a common practice is to pro- 
claim a certain day or week of the year to honor those engaged in 
a given profession or carrera. For example, the day of the social 
worker at one of the Centers may have discourses by the director 
and the head of the carrera, perhaps a forum by students upon 
problems of Juvenile dellquency, or other activities which the stu- 
dents organize. At TaQ.ca on the day of the agricultural technolo- 
gist and the home guidance worker, students planted trees along the 
road leading to the Center. Less professional but equally enjoyable 
events on the day mi^t be auto races and a fiesta. 

Professional development for adult residents has been concen- 
trated in teaii^er education, an emphasis which resulted from the 
expansion of elementary and secondary schools during recent years 
and structural changes introduced throughout Chile. Thousands of 
teachers have needed additional training, and during I 96 U-I 966 the 
Ministry of Education financed a number of such training programs 
through agremaents with individtial Centers. Centers at A^ca, 
Iqpique, Talca, and Temuco participated in special training for 
teadiers in grades 5,6,7, and 8 of the elementary schools and for 
teachers in the third year program of the secondary schools , spon- 
sored by the Ministry in collaboration with the Technical Secretari- 
ate of the Itoiveraity Centers (U. de Chile, STCU, 1970, p.l8). 
Courses of tmlning have also been given to workers in the milk- 



processing and fish canning industries; small-scale farmers 
( campesino s) have been assisted in organizing and operating agri- 
cultural cooperatives in Cliiloe province; a two-day seminar on 
cultivation and processing of crops was attended by farmers, 
agronomists j teachers , and students in Talca; Iquique offered 
special courses in English, programming, and technical subjects 
for radio announcers and technicians; lawyers, accountants, and 
bankers participated at the Osomo Center in a tvo-day legal con- 
ference; and Antofagasta collaborated with CORFO to schedule a 
seminar on administration for instructors and interested community 
residents. In late 1967, graduates in administration from the 
Temuco Center formed the Association of Administration Technologists 
of Cant in, which was a first step toward the creation of a pro- 
fessional association. 

Reglonsd Studies and Research 

Some of the Centers, like Temuco and Talca, have taken steps 
to organize detailed Information about the economic activities and 
natural resources of the regions (Riedemann, 1968). The Temuco 
Center formed a departmmit of regional studies several years ago 
which has published a study of the natural resources of the pro- 
vinces of Cautin and Malleco. Within the department of university 
extension of several individual Centers, an individual Instructor 
has been designated sis a coordinator of regional studies. The 
department at Santiago has fostered participation in regional 
studies by publishing a Journal , Estudios Regionales . preparing 
proposads for seminars, and organizing written guides for studies 
of regional resources . Several seminars analyzing regional popula- 
tions, social conditions, and industries have been presented with 
speci^ists and regional representatives from CORFO and ODEPLAN, 
staff members of the university in Santiago, and instructors from 
veurious Centers. One outcome of such a seminar on regional develop- 
ment in the province of Coquinbo was a publication, "Imagen de La 
Provincia, Agricultuura y Mineria,” prepared by the teaching staff 
at La Serena. Elseidiere, third-year students in hone guidance at 
Osomo completed a study of families , their living cmdltlons , and 
their diets in four nei^borhoods of the city of Castro in southern 
Chile, which was presented to officials and citizens of the region 
at a conference called for that purpose. Recently, a study of 
marine ecology was begun at Osomo. 

Until recently research was not considered one of the Centem* 
functions. However, 30 percent of the sample of carrera heads in 
this study reported that instructors or students in their carreras 
had published or prepared multiple copies of recent studies. Now 
as sedes of the University of Chile , the regional campuses will be 
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expected to cairy on activities appropriate to the university's 
functions of teaching, extension, and research. The orientation 
of instructors to teaching and, in many cases, to community ser- 
vices is auspicious for the future development of community and 
regional studies. Special seminars on research methodology, 
supplemented hy advanced training of instructors vhen feasible, 
would help improve the quality of future studies. 

A nxatiber of Centers have demonstrated^ special Interest In . 
certain field studies and research. At Antofagasta, the depart- 
ments of oceanography, selsmography , and archaeology are eif filiated 
with faculties in Santiago. The research activity in these fields 
appears to provide a stim\ 2 lus within the Center Itself, vUxere a . 
Journal ( Ancora-Revista de Cultura Universitaria ) is published. 
Cultural history and archaeological findings are considerably 
appealing to the Centers , especially in the desert regions of 
northern Clille. The coastal regions, the Andean helots, and the 
great Atacama Desert have yielded a variety of axtlfaets 
telling much about the early societies of this area. In the south 
of Chile, near Temuco, the large ronnant of the Auracanlan ( Mapuche ) 
society calls for intensive study to better understand its 
problems and possible assimilation into the Chilean population. 

The Center at Temuco does teach the Mapuche language to Interested 
students, and it has established a Center of Araucanlan Culture 
throu^ the cooperation of Instructors in languages and the social 
sciences. Recently, the Temuco campus acquired a press, idilch 
should facilitate local research and dissemination. At Talca groins 
have studied mothers' cen ters in the Maule rej^lon, the personality 
characteristics of students from 8- to 15-years-old in the province, 
the ecology of mountain and plain areas, and of marine eommunitles 
in certain lagoons. The director of the Center contributed to 
discussions of the regional development plan which regional rep- 
resentatives of ODEPLAN prepared in 1968. At Arlca students and 
instructors collaborated in a survey of the population of Arlca. 
Plants of the Iquique region were collected and classified there, 
a stiidy of languages and communications in certain mountainous 
areas, and participation in an analysis of cultural and socioeco- 
nomic conditions of life in the northern zone were Included in 
other Center activities. Often, the final theses of students in 
a number of carreras relate directly to problems or conditions 
of some aspect of community life. 

Although all Centers hove engaged in efforts to study the 
resources of their respective regions, they generally have not yet 
participated systematically in region^ planning and developsent. 
Conferences and seminars mljht be construed as the foKrunner of 
such activity. If regional planning does become a d^amlc and inte-' 
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grated feature of Chilean development, the sedes of the univer- 
sity might make substantial contributions. The opportunity exists 
even now; according to John Friedmann (1969» p.39)» Chile has at present 
one of the most advanced systems of regional planning in the world. 

Projects for Community Improvement 

Following several years of student promotion and participation 
in community projects, the federation of students and the rector 
of the University of Chile secured approval of the Superior Council 
in 1965 to form the department of social action for the purpose of 
organizing work projects dxiring students' summer vacations. The 
idea was to involve students in the regions and coonunities that 
suffered from poverty and inability to solve basic problems of 
health, nutrition, sanitation, and drainage. The program signi- 
fied the university's effort to collaborate in the integration of 
diverse grotips of the people into the cultural and social life of 
the nation. The rationale was that students have the moral 
responsibility to aid others (Avendano B. , 19^9). 

Sometimes students became more politically oriented in their 
activities, but summer work projects were not likely to be sanctioned 
if they appeared to be ventures in political indoctrination. Restraint 
of work projects which axe worthy in themselves could be more 
threatening to the freedom and services of the university than politi- 
cal activity which incidentally might occur. 

The educational purposes of extension services and community 
improvement projects have not always been differentiated. Both, 
are concerned with the qxiality of life in the regions which the 
Centers serve, but extension tends to concentrate upon cultural 
6if fairs and professional development, while community iiqprovement 
programs focus upon improving the physical environment and the 

arginal localities or 



included: inquiries to ascertain interests and needs for Center 

services; counseling in sex education at secondary schools of 
Chilian and Yxmgay; a developmental program on cooperatives in 
several communities; a health and physical education program; and 
a project in the Andean sector of Pichirrincon to aid families in 
nutrition, child cax«, home management, and conservation of food. 

At Antofagasta students in the social work carrera, in collaboration 
with the Center's department of social sciences and extension, 
have worked with families to improve living conditions in various 
villages ( poblaclones ) of the northern zone. The Center's Depart- 
ment of Health Sciences has cooperated with the national health 
service to offer health clinics and courses on health care in the 




Center programs have 




city of Antofagasta. During the suns&ers students and instructors 
have worked with fishermen and their families, providing instruction 
in cooking, home management, and operaticms of cooperatives. In 1968 
the Talca Center introduced a comprehensive program in literacy, 
folklore, sports, popular concerts and plays, and ^ short courses 
in home management, health, and agricultui>e to assist the people in 
the Pellehue sector. 

Regional Center services may be provided to an organization 
in accord with a previous agreement, such as the La Serena Center's 
study of the utilization of certain marine products under the 
sponsorship of CORFO, or the Arica Center's service of testing 
materials for construction in the community. 

Use of Community Resources 

Students' field work often involves using land, facilities, 
equipment, and professional supervision outside the promises of 
the Center, especiedly in the carrerais of nursing, social work, 
home guidance, nutrition, obstetrics, agricultural technology, 
administration, and teaching. Regional hospital directors have 
offered developmental field experience for students in the health 
occupations. Students at Talca in social work and home guidance 
assist local neighbors ' centers ( .luntas de vecinos ) , and at Temuco 
they assist families, neighbozhoods , and mothers' centers in hone 
management and decoration, nutrition and budgeting, and group 
recreation. The students, idio incidentally are prohibited from 
indicating in this field work any political party preference, 
also aid youth groups in plaxming sports activities and obtaining 
funds to finance thra. At the Temuco Center it is expected that 
CORHABIT ( Corporacion de Serviclos Habit aclonales ) will collaborate 
with the carrera in nursery school teaching to provide a nursery 
school program in one of the new housing developments. Ibis 
will enable students to aid parents and children, tdiile securing 
valuable teaching experience under the guidance of their instructors. 

The Regional Centers also draw tqx>n loced resources by selecting 
as part-time instructors those who are fully employed in the pro- 
fession. Local residents in various professions sometimes are in- 
vited to participate in sezilnars and students may make field visits 
to bzisiness and Industrial enterprises in the region. 

A majority of responding carrera heads evidently utilized 
community resoxirces in their programs. Yet approximately one- 
fourth of the sample of carrera heads said that their instructors 
had not participated in teaching courses as a c(»mmity service. 
Inquiry of the instructors themselves , including heaids of ceurreras and 
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departments Indicated that UU percent had participated in extension 
activities, exhibits, and research or advisory services in the 
conmunity vhere the Center was located (Table 107). 



TABLE 107 

Instructon* Participation in Centers' Cooimuaitr Activities 



Parti elpatlon 


Instructors (f)^ 




Teaching in extension program 


13 




Extension serrlee, other than teaching 


19 




Research, including field studies 


l8 




AdTlsory or consulting sexviee 


T 




lone 


56 





*Saaple nunbered 112. Percentage total exceeds 100 since a nwiber of 
professors participated in tvo or aore activities. 



The carrera heads were asked to describe any field practice or 
other activity vhich required a direct relationship vith the com- 
munity. Nearly tvo-thirds of the 35 respondents said that their 
respective carreras included a program of field practice for . 
qualified students (Table 108). 



TABIS 108 

Relationsbip of Carreras to the Comunity . 



Activity in Carrera 


Respondents 


Regular field practice by students as 
professional service in the 
eomunity 


66 


Yisits to enterprises and institutions 


11 


Collaboration in conBunity programs 


8 


Guner field practice or special vork 


6 


Special discussions of regional problems 


3 


Special services to the coomunity 


3 


Other 


3 


io response 


8 



*Bsmple ntsibered 35. Percentage total exceeds 100 since a noaber of 
professors participated in tvo or more activities. 



Organization of Extension Services 



Even though the extension services encompass a broad area 
of activity in the Centers, their status in most of the Centers 
is precarious. The department of cultural extension at Santiago 
has been helpful in organizing comprehensive summer and spring 
schools at a number of Centers in recent years, but its commit- 
ments, perhaps unavoidably, have been sporadic, so that the Cen- 
ters could not depend upon it for guidance and assistance^.from 
the university at Santiago. However, resourcefulness and creativity 
may have been encouraged by this situation, especially in collabora- 
tion with locail organizations of children, youth, and adults. 

At Antofagasta the extension program was organized under a 
coordinator who was assigned major responsibility for securing 
the cooperation of interested departments. At other Centers the 
arrangements have been less precise and ein extension coordinator 
may not be easily identified, or a committee for extension may 
function in the organization and development of services and pro- 
grams. Sometimes even departmental or carrera groups initiate 
extension activities. 

If full-time instructors are expected to participate in 
extension activities, a suitable allocation of their time should 
be arranged. They might coordinate or sponsor a program, or occa- 
sionally deliver a lecture or engage in a panel discussion, with- 
out additional compensation. It may be helpful to examine current 
policies for staff utilization, so that equity and program develop- 
ment may be entirely compatible. Instructors sometimes have 
neglected their classes to organize an extension program; surely 
the regular academic program must not suffer for the benefit of 
extension, worthy as it may be. 

Cooperation among the northern Centers in scheduling art 
extension programs has been facilitated by the provincial tax on 
movie admission prices, which proposes to foster local and regional 
programs in the arts. Consequently, the communities have bene- 
fited from many performances which have been offered by regional 
conservatories and other organizations, in collaboration with the 
Regional Centers. Aside from some indirect funding of the arts, 
resources for extension come mainly from the moderate fees for 
seasonal schools and occasional performances, and from the Ministry 
of Education when it requests special training courses for employed 
teachers. The Center extension coordinators who were interviewed 
consistently reported that there was no budgetary allocation for 
cultural extension work. 
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In October of I968 the reform commission of the University Cen- 
ter at Temuco acknowledged the significance of the extension and re- 
search functions which, with teaching, now constitute the three func- 
tions of the University of Chile. The Temuco commission recognized 
that extension and research have not been developed adequately, and 
defended the Centers by noting that the instructional programs ex- 
tended from 8:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. , and that the educationed programs 
of the Centers, being new, had inadequate budgets and facilities. 



SUMMARY OF RESPONSES FROM PARENTS OF STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY CENTERS 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Parental demands for educational opportunities for their children 
have risen rapidly during the past decade. By enlarging facilities 
and staffing for secondary schools, the Ministry of Education is 
attempting to provide places for all eligible youngsters. Parents, as 
veil as their children, are aware that education is the only key to 
social mobility for those in the lower socioeconomic class. It is com- 
mon for entire families to move from a village to a regional city, or 
from a provincial city to Santiago, to provide a post-secondary edu- 
cation for their children. 

To ascertain certain characteristics and opinions of small samples 
of parents in the Regional Center communities , systematic samplings were 
obtained from Centers and secondary schools in the same cities. Center 
students whose parents were interviewed had completed at least one year 
of study ,in a Center; secondary school students whose parents were inter- 
viewed were in their final year of the secondary school. Objectives of 
the structured interviews, which included the same questions for each 
gro)jp, were to ascertain whether: (l) parents were aware of the local 

Center, its services, and programs; (2) they had participated in any 
way in the affairs of the Center; (3) they wished to know more about the 
local Center; (U) they desired to engage in Center activities; (5) their 
children in secondary schools were interested in attending a university. 
Results are based vq>on 66 interviews of Center parents (University par- 
ents) and 60 interviews of secondary school parents. The first group con- 
sisted of 9 or 10 from each of the Center cities, excepting Osomo, and 
the second group had nearly equal samplings from each of the Center 
cities. The majority of contacts were made by personal visits to parents’ 
homes, although a few interviews were ccmpleted at a parent’s place of 
work. Only one parent could respond for a family, and the majority inter- 
viewed (70 percent of the university sample, and 72 percent of the secon- 
dary school) were mothers. 

Characteristics of Students ’ Families 



In general, the imiversity parents had lived in their communities 
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longer than the secondary school parents (8l percent had lived in their 
communities longer than 10 years). In each groi^) more than one-half of 
the respondents reported six or more persons living in the family resi- 
dence. Of the university parents, 9^ percent reported three or more 
adults lived in the same domicile, and one-third listed five or more 
adults. More than one-fourth of the university parents reported three 
or more children under l8 years at home, and a majority of the secondary 
school parents gave this number. The university parents tended to have 
more adxats and fewer children in the household than the secondary group, 
and an average of 2.8 children per family in school. At least hadf the 
families of University Center students are a source of potential future 
enrollment in post -secondary institutions (Table 109). 

The nature of the sample places the large majority of the university 
age children in the Regional (fenters, and, indeed, an average of l.U 
children per family were attending the Regional Centers. It may be in- 
ferred from Table 110 that iq) to six percent of the university parents 
had a child in a private university. This same generalization can be 
made about the attendance of University Center parents' children at a 
university in Santiago. When State Technical campuses are im the same 
cities as the University Centers, university parents' other diildren seem 
as likely to attend there as at private universities or the University of 
Chile in Santiago. 

Awareness and Participation 

A large proportion of university parents and secmdary sample par- 
ents did not know about the activities of the local Center (5^ percent 
and 68 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 109 

Schools Attended by Children of Uhlrersltiy Parents 



School 


Children Attending 


Responses of Families (%)^ 


Kleaentaxy 


ki 




Secondary 


kh 


50 


Vocational secondary: 
Conaerelal 


3 


5 


Technical 


2 


. 3 


University, Incliidlng 
University Centers 


90 


100 


Total 


187 





^SsBple numbered 66, 



TABLE 110 

Uaiversities Attended by Children of University Parents 



University 



Children attending” 





University of Chile Regional Center 
in city of interviev 




7k 


; 


Itoiversity of Chile » Santiago 




k 




State Technical University 
in city of interview 




8 




University of the North 
in city of interview 




1 




University of the Frontier 
in city of interview 




1 




University of Concepcion 




1 




Rot known 




1 




Total 




90 




Parent sample numbered 66. 








TABLE 111 






Parents* Awareness of Centers* Community Activities 


1 

1 


Activity University 

Parents {%} 


Secondary school 
Parents (?)^ 




Musical and theatrical programs 


30 


26 


\ 


Students’ field work 

/ 


Ik 


9 


1 


Lectures and seminars 


U 


k 


Fjchibita 


8 


3 


'i 

I 

1 


Courses for professional 
developcnent 


5 


3 


1 

'i 

( 


Radio programs 


2 


- 


i 

V 

}. 

\. 

c 


Teaching students in secondazy 
school (not ordinary student 
teaching experience) 


2 




1; 

i; 


None 


56 


€8 


!:• 

V: 


Sample numbered 66. Percentages total more than 
dents listed more than one activity. 


100 since some respon- 


f 

i, 

\ 

\ 


^Sample niBnbered 68. 


, 




1 




30li 




^ o 
^RiC 
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The heaviest concentration of knowledge of Center activities 
appeared to he in relation to musical and theatrical presentations. 
Parents of Center students had slightly more knowledge of the 
Centers' community activities than do parents of final -year secon- 
dary students (Table 111). A larger proportion of parents of 
University Center students mi^t be expected to support and 
participate in community affairs of the respective campuses. If 
the parent respondent had not visited the Center in the past year, 
he or she was asked whether he would so in order to attend a 
specific event, and only two parents in each group said "no." It 
is evident that parents have a lively interest in the Centers and, 
as members of the commimity apart from their parental relation- 
ships, many of them would be responsive to positive overtures of 
extension services by the Regional Centers. 

Both the constructive and disruptive features of university 
reform in Chile have received considerable attention in the public 
media. Certainly, too, in the moderately-sized cities of northern 
and southern Chile many of the residents have been alert to reform 
activities in the local University Center. Parents in both groxips 
were asked, "Do you know about the present reform movement in the 
University of Chile?" More than 70 percent of the respondents in 
each sample said, "yes." Those who were knowledgeable about uni- 
versity reform listed their principsLL sources of information m: 
conversations, newspapers, and radio. Only three respondents from 
each group reported other sources, including meetings which were 
devoted to university reform. Parents were interested in knowing 
about university reform and, additionally, about the Regional 
Centers themselves (91 percent of the university parents and 98 
percent of the secondaury school parents expressed interest in 
having more information about reform and the local Center). 

Parents were asked, "Did you attend or participate this past 
year in any activity of the University Center, on or off its campus 
Thirty-three percent of the university parents and 26 percent of 
the secondary ones replied "yes" (Table 112). Only at La Serena 
was nonparticipation registered by all 20 respondents in the two 
groups. Although more extensive participation might be encouraged 
through improved conmunication or other means, it is important 
to remember that the reported involvement of parents arose because 
the Centers existed and primarily offered educational programs to 
students. In these terms, the cultural impact of the Centers upon 
the parental groups has been considerable. 

Educational Plans 

Parents of each group were asked, "Do you believe that your 
children (under 18 years) will be interested in entering a Uni- 
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TABLE 112 



Parents • Particix>ation in Center Activities 
in the Preceding Year 



Activity 


University 
parents {%) 


Secondary school 
peorents (%)^ 


Exhibits 


20 


6 


Musical and theatriceil productions 


Ik 


12 


Evening and summer courses 


5 


h 


Lectures 


3 


3 


Graduation ceremonies or 






occasional events 


2 


h 


Meetings 


— 


— 


Hone 


67 





^^'Sample n\aznbered 66 • Percentage totals exceed 100 percent because 
some respondents engaged in more than one activity. 

^Sample numbered 68. 



versity?" (Table 113). Parents who had yoimger children and who 
believed that they woiad be interested in attending a university 
were asked to indicate where their children would probably attend 
(Table lll»). Choices of a university are likely to be affected 
by economic status of the family, family mobility, family ties 
in other cities, and the specializations available in different 
institutions. Considering the uncertainties vdiich the reports 
indicated, the proportions of future attendance at the local 
Regional Centers probably will rise somewhat above those in Table 



TABLE 113 

Parents^ Vieu of Educational Aims of Younger Children 



To attend university 


university 
parents (%) 


Secondary school 
parents 


All younger children 


85 


7h 


Some younger children 


11 


26 


No reply 


k 




Totals 


100 


100 



Sample numbered ^7. 
°San^le numbered 68. 



TABLE 111 * 



Parents' Opinion of Probable University 
Location for Younfjer Children 



Location 


University 
narents (%) 


Secondary school 
parents 


University Center in community 
University in Santiago or 


«*9 


55 


elsewhere from city of residence 34 

Another university in city of 

residence, hut not the University 


29 


Center 


7 


3 


Two or more prohabilities 


2 


7 


UnJenown 


k 


6 


No reply 


k 


— 


Totals 


100 


100 



^Sample numbered 1*7. 
"sample numbered 68. 



Especially strong preferences were revealed for the local 
Regional Center among the university parents in Arica, Antofagasta, 
and Temuco. From the secondary school parents, preferences were 
stronger in La Serena, Talca, Temuco, and Antofagasta. 

Generally, the majority of. each group of parents have accurate 
ideas of the Centers’ basic educational programs and nearly three- 
fourths or more have a favorable opinion of their Center’s efforts 
to direct services toward regional needs and participation of 
residents in cxiltural activities (Table 115). Possibly some 
respondents interpret literally the identification University of 
Chile at the respective Centers, so that the programs and facilities 
in the provinces are regarded inadvertently as equivalent to those 
in Santiago. Even though the Centers now are legally sedes of 
the University of Chile, community residents need to understand 
that Carreras of each sede in the provinces are quite different 
from those of the complex and more mature campuses of the Univer- 
sity of Chile at Santiago. The image which the Centers project 
in their respective regions should be realistic. For example, a 
considerable minority of parents in each sample res^ionded, in- 
correctly, that the Regional Centers are for those students who 
do not attain an aptitude test score \diich qualify them for ad- 
mission to universities in Santiago, Valparafso, Concepci'on, or 
Valdivia. Although most Center admittees do not achieve high 



TABLE 115 



Parents * Opinions of Status and Functions of Centers 



Opinion of Center 


University parents 


Secondary school parents {%)^ 




Agree 


Disagree 


Undecided 


Agree 


Disagree 


Undecided 


Functlono as a univerBity, • 
such as the unlveroity In 
Santiago 


39 


53 


8 




^9 


k 


Offers profesoiojial carreras 
with duration of 2 or 3 
years 


32 


11 


7 


77 


2 


21 


Offers professional carreraa 
vith duration of 1* or 5 
years 


72 


19 


9 


70 


15 


15 


Prepc-res teachers 


90 


k 


6 


90 


1 


9 


Stinulates residents to par- 
ticipate In cultural and 
co.'cmunity activities 


62 


17 


1 


75 


2k 


1 


Admits students vho do not 
attain test scores neces- 
sary for admission to 
universities in Gai>tia«^, 
Valparaiso, Concepcion, 
or Valdivia 


38 


59 


3 


25 


63 


12 


Provides opportunity to 
obtain university degrees' 


81 


10 


9 


81 


7 


12 


Directs services toward 
meeting regional needs 


72 


27 


1 


72 


25 


3 


‘^Sample numbered 66. 



^Ssfflple numbered 66. 



enough scores to qualify for admission to like carreras in Sentiago, 
some do, and Centers serve students \dio have a wide range of apti- 
tudes and abilities, not merely those who are low scorers. 



SUMMARY OF RESPONSES OF PROMINENT RESIDENTS 
Inquiry of Prom5.nent Residents 

The principal purpose of interviewing prominent residents was 
to ascertain perceptions of the reciprocal relationships of the 
local Center and the community, and their conceptions of the func- 
tions, strengths, and weaknesses of the Centers. With few excep- 
tions the respondents were informed about the Centers and expressed 
their opinions freely. The total s couple of 65 residents, from 3 
to 11 in the various Center cities, are classified as follows: 



Number of Interviewees 



Major public officials, such as governor 
of the province, mayor, and municipal 
counciljnan 



10 



Independent professionals and regional 
officials of governmental organiza- 
tions for develoiment , planning. 



housing, finance, and other affairs 



12 



Directors of regional hospitals or 
specialized health services 



6 



Directors of educational orgeuiizations 
such as state normal schools, and 
general and specialized secondary 
schools 



15 



Regional or local officials of organiza- 
tions such as professional associa- 
tions, civic groups, art societies, 
and others 



9 



Principal officials of local chambers of 
commerce, industrisil associations, co- 
operative organizations, labor imions, 
and business enterprises 



13 



The median period of residence of the respondents in the respective 
cities was more than seven years; more than a quarter had lived 
in their current city of residence for 20 or more years. For those 
having certain official or organizational responsibilities, the 
average period of service had been approximately three years. 
Respondents acknowledged various sources of information about the 
Regional Centers including conversations with directors, adminis- 
trators, instructors, and students at the Centers, and newspaper 
and radio announcements. Only two or three in each Center com- 
munity had participated in Center affairs, read publications or 
documents of the Centers, or were parents or relatives of students. 

Respondents were asked which assistance or collaboration, if 
any, they or the organizations which they represented had given 
to the local Center (Table ll6). Replies from residents in the 
different cities followed a general pattern indicating collabora- 
tion with the Centers. One representative response can illustrate: 

There has been much collaboration between the com- 
munity and the Center , throu/3ii extension and an agree- 
ment. The collaboration has been of all types; for 
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TABLE 116 



Prominent Residents' Support of University Centers 



Form of Support 


Prominent Residents 


Financial contributions 


26 


Donations or loans of facilities. 




materials, classrooms, or 
museum 


17 


Providing teachers and enabling 
students to hare field 
practice 




Facilities for field practice 
of students 


ii» 


Advice to or collaboration vith the 
Center 


8 


Meetings vith teachers under Center 
auspices 


5 


Support of law in favor of the 
Center 


5 


Personal or organizational support 


32 


Ho contact vith Center; community does 
not feel related to the Center 


9 


No reply 


15 



^Sample numbered 65. 



example, the Center heui completed a study of inter- 
urban transit. The community has received advice from 
the Center with respect to communal government , which 
is a new idea. The professors and students in social 
work help the coimcils of nei^bors, and people in 
various districts of the city. , 

Assistance has come from governors of the provinces, the governments 
and mayors of the municipalities, the Rotary Clubs and Li(xis Clubs, 
the regional hospitals of the national health service, organizations 
of university graduates and professionals, governmental agencies 
such 8U5 CORFO and ODEPLAN, educational institutions, chambers of 
commerce, and other associations. In general, such activity has 
concentrated upon the socioeconomic development of the region, the 
growth of professionals in the community, and the furtherance 
of community interest in music, theater, and art. 

Prominent residents were asked whether they had participated 
in any Center activity within the preceding year. More than one- 



third of the respondents had attended concerts, exhibits, forums, 
and/or lectures; a few had participated in seminars, and a small 
number had taught part-time at the Center. The participation rate 
was considerably higher than that of the parents , but it has no 
implication concerning the intensity or frequency of the partici- 
pation of members of any of the three groups. 

Similarly, prominent residents were requested to agree or 
disagree with certain statements about functions of the local 
University Center (Table 117 ). Thirty percent or more of the 
residents were \andecided, or wished to qualify their statements, 
while relatively few of the parents were in this category. How- 
ever, compared to university parents, few of the prominent resi- 
dents believed that the local Center was a complete university 
as in Santiago. A slight majority said that the local Center was 
stimulating the inhabitants of the community to participate in 
cultural and community affairs; a lower proportion (38 percent) 
thou^t the Center services were oriented toward the needs and 
problems of the region. In these two items the residents regis- 
tered a far less favorable evaluation of the Centers than the 
university narents. A much lower proportion of prominent residents 
(28 percent) than parents agreed that the Centers were for students 
with inadequate test scores for admission to the universities in 
other cities. Residents' agreement was heavily concentrated, as 
was the case for the parents, but residents were less inclined than 
the parents to be unequivocal about the functions or status of the 
Centers; they tended to be more analytical and more cautious than 
most of the parents. Probably as a group the sampling of prominent 
residents had a higher level of concern for community and regional 
needs than did the majority of parents. 

Clearly, the residents had doubt about the individual Centers' 
developing into complete campuses of the Iftiiversity of Chile and 
most of them disagreed with the statement that the local Center 
was financed adequately for what it was trying to do. Since budget 
limitations for higher education are well known in Chile, the 
residents were asked to suggest means by which the local community 
co\ald give more aid, financial or otherwise, to the Centers. 

Nearly one-half did not respond definitely to the interview question. 
A small minority offered positive suggestions: 8 percent said that 

the community could provide additional funds for support; a few 
suggested a special campaign for funds; 10 percent supported existing 
or pending legislation designed to aid financing; abput the same 
proportion thought more aid could come through the cooperation of 
individuals and groups in the region; and I8 percent felt the local 
community would resist giving more aissistance to the Center. None 
proposed a general tax on sales, property, or income. Specific 
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TABLE 117 



Prominent Recidents* Opinions of Status and Functions of Centers^ 



Opinion of Center Agree {%) 


Disagree [%) 


Undecided 


Functions as a university 


5 


69 


26 


Offers professional carreras 
of 2 or 3 years in 
duration 


63 


3 


3k 


Offers professional, carreras 
of ^ or 5 years in 
duration 


55 




31 


Prepares teachers 


62 


6 


32 


Encourages residents to par- 
ticipate in cultural and 
community activities * 


51 


18 


31 


Operates for those students 
who do not attain aptitude 
test scores necessary for 
admission to xmlvcrsitles 
in Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Concepcion, or Valdivia 


28 


3k 


28 


Provides students opportunity 
to receive a university 
degree 


66 


2 


32 


Orients services toward 
regional needs 


38 


2k 


38 


Gives opportunities for 

hi^er education that did 
not previously exist in 
the region 


77 


0 


23 


Appears to be on the way to 
becoming cC complete sede of 
the Univ. of Chile 


35 


28 


37 


Provides a good educational 
program to its students 


26 


IT 


57 


is financed adequately for 
what it is trying to do 


12 


53 


35 



^Sample numbered 65. 



^The cooperation and attention of the respondents to this written 
question Justified considering a failure to reply as indecision. As 
a matter of fact, many respondents made this explicit observation volun- 
tarily. 
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views of respondents represented a range of opinions: 

The economy is malformed. There are 25 provinces 
and, except for the copper-producing region, the 
provinces spend more than they collect in taxes. 

Many of the people in the community would respond 
to a call for help from the University Center. 

The community should do more. The community 
does nothing for the University Center. The siq>port 
could be easy if there were a complete University. 

The community should have some finances for the Uni- 
versity Center. 

The Center needs more finances. The community 
can coUe^orate in the financing, but it is very 
difficult. The development of the region is unstable. 

There ’'is opposition to taxes. 

Yes, the commxmity can contribute more to the 
Center. For example, in technical aspects, in field 
practice of students during the summer. It is neces- 
sary to interest the community in the work of the 
Center. 

The organization has good will toward partici- 
pating in affairs of the University Center. It would 
respond to a request from the University. 

The community cannot give more funds. 

Contributions and Criticisms of the Centers 

Many of the prominent residents replied enthusiastically to 
the question, "How does the local University Center contribute 
to the city and the region?” (Table 118). Excerpts from comments 
of residents give additional insight into their opinions. 

The University Center is indispensable. 

Graduates do not want to come from Santiago in 
order to work here. 

The help of the University Center to people in 
various parts of the city is fundamental in the life 
of the community. In all respects the opinion of the 
Center is favorable. 




TABLE 118 



Prominent Residents' Opinions on Centers* 
Contributions to Community 



Contribution of Center 




Respondents (>K)^ 


Cultural center of tone 




1,2 


Educational recources 




29 


Opportunity for regional students 
Bocloeconosnlc levels 


from all 


29 


Regional studies and services 




11 


Regional deTclopment , employment, 


and Income 


8 


Innovations In creating nev carreras 


6 


Prestige to the community 




6 


No contributions 




22 


Ho response 




9 



^Sample numbered 65 . 



It elevates the life and culture of the community, 
and it stimulates cultxiral activity on the part of 
students and families. 

There has been a considerable increeise in cultural 
activities. The Center has changed the spirit of the 
community. That now is different. 

The people aspire that their children enter the 
university. They support it with much pleasure. 

The University Center accepts its responsibility 
to the community. Families recognize the help of the 
Center but they cannot help the Center. Nevertheless, 
peurents want their children to advance more than their 
parents . 

The Center is a great benefit. People of the 
region can complete their studies here. 

The creation of the Center has meant a change 
toward permanence among the population. The people 
wemt to stay here because there are educational 
opportunities . 
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Some of the respondents' criticisms pertain to the general 
setting in which the Centers operate; for example, limitation of 
financial resources and the interest of various social and 
political groups in effecting fundamental social change (Table 119). 

Most criticisms were stated with evident tolerance and with 
concern for the difficulties of the respective Center. The 
criticisms most widely expressed among the Center commxmities were 
those relating to regional needs, the curriculum, the xmemployment 
of graduates in some fields, and insufficient financial support. 
Some statements of prominent residents furnish more detail of the 
criticisms which were made: 

The policy of decentralization ia conducive to 
offering all programs in each Center. This is not good. 

Each Center needs more regional orientation, more under- 
standing and research of the region. 



TABLE 119 

A 

Prominent Residents' Criticisms of Centers 



Respondents 



Program does not fulfill needs of region 


57 


Curriculum lacks suitable carreras; some 
Carreras do not lead to employment 


38 


University reform resulted in internal 

disruption; alienation of the coTimunlty; 
rupture of relationships among Instructors 


32 


Problems of Insufficient funds, deficient 

facilities and administrative disorganization; 
lack of Instructors, secretarial staff and 
library resources 


26 


Community uninformed about Center, and does not 
have resources vhich Center needs 


22 


Duplication and competition among Regional 
Centers and universities 


20 


Instructors are of poor quality, irresponsible, 
participate excessively In administration 


12 


Excessive number of students, poor quality, and 
lack or excess of Involvement 


3 


University bureaucratization and lack of contact 
vlth university In Santiago 


2 



Sample numbered 65 , 
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The community is uneasy about the development 
of the University Center. The people want useful 
progrsims , but now the Center has very unrealistic 
programs . 

The university reform has exaggerated the spirit 
of democracy. There is no confidence in the xuiiver- 
sity or in the future. The protests are desirable, 
but the reform has not been good. 

The Center is a little isolated from the com- 
munity. It has deteriorated much during the process 
of university reform. It was a temple of lecaning, 
but now there are msuiy strikers in the Center who 
want to take the power. This condition can be 
transitory. 

The Center is politicized. They are fighting 
among themselves and they are living within four 
walls. There is not a feeling of good will between 
the Center ;ind the community. There are no groups 
or distidcts who have received services. The Center 
does not serve the poor people. 

The greatest difficulty is the direction of the 
Center's actions. It puts emphasis upon social changes 
and violence in all activities . 

In fact, the Center was an objective of the 
connaunity , arxd after its establishment the community 
relaxed. 

It is a waste to have three universities in 
Antofagasta. There is much duplication in administra- 
tion and in the buildings, facilities, laboratories, 
and libraries. This situation is absurd. A fusion 
of the universities is necessary. 

The quality of the professors in the Center is 
low. Many professors have been or still are teachers 
in the secondary schools. The professors have not 
developed the spirit of an institution of higher 
education. 

The community is worried. The evening students 
are responsible for many of the difficulties within the 
Center, There are many protests. 
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After the establishment of the Center there was 
little contact between the Center and the commiinity. 

The Center is enclosed with its professors and students. 

The Center was created with good will from all 
the community, but the professionals have not found a 
welcome within the University Center. 

The University Center is very disconnected from 
the region. There are no relationships. There is 
conflict between the people and the University Center. 

The city does not know the Center. 

A considerable niimber of prominent residents offered suggestions 
emd comments about strengthening the Centers and furthering their 
contributions to community and regional develojanent . 

There are various needs of the Center: more 

resources and professors, more construction, time in 
order to develop. The central bodies of the University 
of Chile must decide. The Center must increase the 
quality and number of professors. 

The community can help the Center more, but the 
Center must gain the confidence of the community. It 
should learn about the community and should serve the 
community. 

It is most important to inquire what is the fut\ire 
of the province; tourism, fishing, agriculture, mining, 
industry? The government and other organizations should 
agree upon the objectives of the province and the Center 
should plan and study in accord with the plan of the 
region. 

The University Center should continue with artistic 
and cultural activities. The Association can collaborate 
in this type of program. With respect to the programs of 
study, the Center should avoid duplication of other uni- 
versities. 

The Center should bring people from outside as 
professors. The professors of the Center can be leaders 
if they do not succtanb to politicization. .There is a 
void of leaders in the community. The Center can do more. 

The professors need houses in order to live in the 
city. The Center should offer contracts for competent 



professors , attracting them with a special plan or 

they are not going to come from Santiago. 

To assess the relative importance of "benefits which they be- 
lieved the Centers were giving to the c<mraunity and region, the 
residents responded to seven possibilities (Table 120). They 
assigned primary importance to the Centers' offering preparation 
for professional careers. Far below this factor in frequency of 
mention were studies of local conditions and problems , raising 
the cultural level of the community, and cooperation of students 
and instructors in the community. Respondents who considered that 
the local Center did not benefit the community in any of the seven 
listed ways were instructed not to answer the question. A com- 
parison of the responses to this question with those obtained for 
other questions indicates that at least the majority of those tAio 
did not respond in this instance Judged that none of the specified 
benefits were forthcoming. A considerable portion of the balance 
could be the result of indecision with respect to given items or 
even to all items. 




TABLE 120 



Proainent Hesidents’ Opinions of Benefits 
of Centers to their Communities 



Respondents (>{)*’ 


Offers professional preparation to graduates 
of secondary schools 


57 


Conducts studies of local resources, conditions, 
and problems 


27 


Stimulates cultural life of region 


23 


Provides cooperation of students and instructors 
vith the connunity through extension programs 


20 


Offers developmental programs for professionals 
in the ccnmunity 


Ik 


fiseoiirages economic development, including nev 
businesses and industries 


Ik 


Provides cooperation of students and instructors 
vith the community in social action programs 


11 


Ho reply 


kl 



^Sample numbered 65* 
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The Chilean people enthusiastically supported the University 
of Chile in setting up Regional Colleges in I96O-I966. The 
Colleges were a response to educational leadership and a social 
demand for higher education in the provinces. They also epitomized 
concern for decentralization of the university throughout the 
provinces, and for democratization of higher education. The latter 
signified an extension of opportunity to students from low-income 
families, thus facilitating upward social mobility for a large and 
previously neglected segment of Chilean youth. Parents, by their 
actions during local drives for funds for the Colleges, demonstrated 
a deep concern for the possibility of a better life for their child- 
ren. Regional leaders and organizations showed fxill appreciation 
of the cultural and economic importance of an institution of hi^er 
education in their midst. Ibe continued lack of higher education 
facilities probably threatened regional retardation and a drain of 
promising youth to the central metrOpolitM area. Probably few 
developments in Chilean cities have been accompanied by such \mited 
community spirit, such organization and publicity, such drama, as 
was the laxinching of the Regional Colleges in the provinces. 

Parents of University Center students and of students in 
secondary schools usually have acquaintance with the community 
activities of the University Centers. Approximately half of the 
parents of each sampling expected that their younger children would 
enter the University Center in their own community. These findings 
may be useful in the preparation of enrollment projections for 
individual campuses. The sample of prominent residents were more 
restrained and cautious than the parents in agreeing that the Cen- 
ters were fulfilling certain functions in the region. A consider- 
able proportion were undecided in commenting on various operations 
of the Centers. Most stressed the importance of the Centers’ train- 
ing for professional careers. A considerable number of respondents 
spoke well of the Centers' being cultixral centers for their zones, 
providing educational resources to the region, and giving education- 
al opportunity to students. A majority of the residents felt the 
Centers were not adequately financed to achieve their goals. Some 
deplored the failure of commvmities to give suitable recognition 
to the Centers; others commented critically on the duplication and 
lack of coordination in local and regional facilities for higher 
education. More than a third of the group believed that the Cen- 
ters were on their way to becoming Universities such as that of the 
University of Chile in Santiago. An equivalent proportion were 
undecided on this point. A number of residents held that more 
support could be forthcoming in the form of technical assistance 
and facilities for field practice of students, especially if the 




Centers put forth additionsuL effort. One of the more important 
findings was that 22 percent of the prominent residents asserted 
that the Centers in their respective communities had contributed 
nothing to them. 

The University Centers have offered a vauriety of culturaLL 
extension services , professional development prograuns , community 
or social action projects , and other forms of collaboration in 
community and regional affairs. Programs of music, drama, and 
art have been taken by some Centers to the communities, their 
plazas, neighborhoods, and communities. Projects aind seminars 
for up-dating or refreshing teachers and other occupational 
groupings have been planned by the Centers. A number of the Cen- 
ters have conducted diagnoses and seminairs on regional resovu*ces 
and development , sometimes in cooperation with governmental 
aigencies amd the department of extension in Santiago. There is 
little evidence that this interest in regional development has 
been sustained or systematicaLLly organized; rather, it seems to 
have been occasional and sporadic. In the field of social action, 
students and instructors at a number of Centers, sometimes in 
cooperation with those of the university at Santiago, have carried 
out a number of projects directed toward the improvement of life 
in communities which are burdened with poverty, mEdnutrition , 
unsanitary conditions, and poor health. Within the regular 
curricultim, the field prewtice of students has coincided in many 
Carreras with the needs of the organization where the students 
are engaged. Field work has been a regular feature of the carreras 
in teaching, social work, nursing, nutrition, agricidtural tech- 
nology, and other fields. 

The numerical data do not convey the full measure of the 
responses of parents and residents. The parents were nearly all 
responsive, desirous of securing information about the Centers, 
and interested in' the education of their children. Likewise, the 
prominent residents \rtio were solicited for an appointment appreci- 
ated the importance of the Centers in their community, and even 
when severely critical or antagonistic, apparently hoped for 
improvement in the future. In general, the prominent residents 
were supportive although critical, tolerant and respectful of the 
Centers, eager for them to fulfill their functions effectively, 
and cognizant of the problems. 
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CHAPTER 10 



FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 



The sedes of the University of Chile in the provinces are at 
a financial and educational turning point. Their innovations and 
aspirations, though neither fully realized nor widely appreciated, 
have been forward steps in Chile&m higher education and, given 
adequate support, they could ewicomplish much more. If severe 
underfinancing continues , this spark on the frontier of Latin 
American higher education may dwindle and disappear. 



BUDGETING FOR THE UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

Funds for the University of Chile are allocated by the national 
congress, through the Ministry of Education. Subsequently, the 
Superior Council of the university and the rector assign budgeted 
funds to each Regional Center, within which the director controls 
and administers the budget, assisted by a chief of the budget. 
Appointments' and salsuries of instructors are fixed in the rectory. 
Within the official budget of the University of Chile, Center 
budgets include operating, transfer, and capital expenditures. 
Operating expenditures include remunerations, purchases, and ser- 
■vices, including per diem allowances, utility services, purchases 
of equipment and materials, and pending commitments. Transfer 
expenditures include allowances for student center in the depart- 
ments or Carreras and for the Federation of Students of Chile. 
Capital expenditures for buildings and equipment will not be con- 
sidered here; attention is given only to current expenditures, 
which include operating and transfer items. It is difficult to 
obtain an accurate summation of all current expenditure budget 
items of the Regional Centers. Center expenses covered with 
central university funds are: annual sedary adjustments for 

* rising living costs, certain equipment expenditures, and some 

general office s&daries. These items are estimated to comprise 
about one-fifth of the total budget for the University Centers. 

Economic austerity, specifically the inadequacy of the bud- 
^ getary edlocations in recent yeeurs, was listed most frequently 

among the immediate and pressing problems of the Regional Centers 
by administrators, chief,? of departments and carreras, and in- 
stnictors. Lack of bui.lding fEu:ilities was the second most men- 
I ^ tioned problem. Additionsd problems named were lack of teaching 

: f ■’ personnel, insufficient teaching materials and audio-visual equip- 

f ment, and Inadequate collections, in the Center libraries. Many 

of those who referred to insufficiency of the budget for their 

I 
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respective Centers criticized the method and basis for determining 
budgets of various segments of the university. 

The directors of the various Centers noted many deficiencies 
resulting from inadequate funds, one in particular being the 
difficulty in obtaining full-time teachers. The extension program 
has suffered as well, resulting in neglect of cultural activities 
and projects for professional development. Likewise, laboratories, 
shops , equipment , books , instructional materials , and guidance , 
and student welfare services have been insufficient for the need. 

Since available funds have not been sufficient, it is remark- 
able that the Centers have accepted and sei*ved such large incre- 
ments of students dviring the past decade. At the same time, they 
have expanded their programs of career preparation in their attempt 
to satisfy regional and national needs. A complete examination 
of financial and economic featxires of the Centers would require a 
like review of the entire University of Chile, of which they are 
integral parts. Similarly, national priorities for expenditures 
and capital investment, as well as criteria for allocation of 
funds to education at all levels, would merit study. The research 
into the development of the Regional Centers did not and could not 
extend into these broader spheres of economic planning and develop- 
ment; its scope permits me only to summarize major aspects of the 
Centers' budgetary process and to note recent trends in financing 
operations. Attention is given to measures of average annual 
costs per student (as indicated by budget data) and to input- 
output relationships. Sources of financing are outlined, and 
comment is offered on certain financial choices for Chilean higher 
education. The program of construction is described briefly. 

The Budgetary Process and Current Expenditures 

When the Department of General Studies was functioning. Direc- 
tor S^as was considerably influential in determining final bud- 
getary allocations of the Centers. After the creation of a general 
secretairy for the University Centers , Center directors expressed 
their needs to the rector through him. Now the Technical Secre- 
tao*iate of the University Centers (STCU) is beginning to coordinate 
the budgetary and accounting affairs of the Centers , in collabora- 
tion with central offices of the university. Under university 
reform it appears as if STCU will have considerable responsibility 
for budgeteury and operating procedures of the Centers. Recent 
national change.s arc now affecting the universities of Chile as 
well. Karly in .1970 President Frei issued a regulation^ fixing 
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Raised upon Article 249 of Law No. l6,464, 1966. 
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norm? for each university budget, in accord with the organic law 
of budgets for the public sector. Budgets would include projections 
of all resources, income, and expenditures for the calendar year 
( El Mer curio , Feb. 23, 1970). Information will reflect sums in the 
national budget and those mauie available by provisions of specieil 
laws. It is expected that the responsibility for expenditures will 
be assigned to an academic or administrative unit, and that it will 
be feasible to calculate costs of- teaching a student in each of the 
specieilizations of the respective Tiniversities. The new regulation 
should provide a yeecrly fiscal program of operations conducive to 
coordinating and planning higher education with national planning 
and activities at other educational levels. 

In recent years Chile has spent approximately 3.65 percent of 
her gross national product on education (Schiefelbein, I968, p.50). 
In 1968, IT . 9 percent of the national budget was devoted to edu- 
cation (U. de Chile, Oficina de Plan., 1969a, p. 23 ). Of this 
allocation, the proportion of current expenditures for higher edu- 
cation rose from 28 percent in 1961 to 35 percent in I965 (Schiefel- 
bein, 1968, p.50). Comparing the public universities (the Uni- 
versity of Chile and the State Technical University) to the six 
private universities , the central government budgeted proportionate- 
ly larger increases to the latter group during I965-I968. The real 
budgetary income (constant escudos of 1968) of the University of 
Chile, which enrolls more than one-half of the students in the 
eight Chilean universities, was only 8.U percent higher in I968 
than in I965 (U. de Chile Oficina de Plan., 1969a, p.26), while 
the increase to the private universities was U3.7 percent. It 
is not pertinent here to speculate upon the reasons for this dif- 
ference. However, basic information is essential to appreciate 
the relatively deteriorating economic situation of the University 
of Chile during the past few years. In I968 the contribution of 
the national government to the university was 305,469,000 escudos, 
77.0 percent of its total income, compared to 197,722,000 escudos, 
77.6 percent of their total income, for the private universities. 
During I965-I968 enrollment at the University of Chile, including 
the ei^t Regional Centers, rose 49 percent, while the private 
universities increased 30 percent (U. de Chile, Oficina de Plan., 
1969a, p.26). Between 1965 and 1968 the University of Chile 
experienced a 22.1 percent drop in total support per student 
enrolled, while the private diversities received a 16.I percent 
increase (Table 121 ). Referring only to support from the national 
government, real income of the University of Chile, per student, 
dropped 27.3 percent from 1965 to 1968, while that to the private 
universities rose 10.6 percent. Capital requirements, salary 
policies, the effects of university reform, shifts in utilization 
of resources, and national policy toward public and private uni- 
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TABLE 121 



Comparative University Incomes Per Student, I965-I968 
(in thousands of 1968 escudos)® 



Tear 


University of 
All sources 


Chile 

State 


Private Universities 
All sources State 


1965 


15,173 


12,518 


11,013 


8,973 


1966 


13,962 


ll,Ji06 


12,1»6U 


9,811 


1967 


12,5>*9 


e,6k6 


18,31*0 


9,351* 


1968 


11,816 


9,102 


12,787 


9,92l* 



Source : U. de Chile, Oflclna de Planlflcaclon , Antecedentes e Informa- 



clones Unlversltarlos , Vol. 1, No. 1, I969, p,26. 

^An escudo In late I968 was worth about 12 U.S. cents. 



versities might have influenced the increased financing of the 
private universities; whatever the reasons, the shift was drastic 
for the University of Chile. Under these circumstances the Regional 
Centers faced serious economic problems during the period since 
they held Increeised their ceurreras and their enrollment had grown 
more rapidly than that of the whole University of Chile, In the 
Centers probably more than 70 percent of the operating budget is 
used for instruction, the remainder for administration and ser- 
vices. (See Table 122 to compare this with expenditures of the 
University of Chile.) Relative shifts of the Regional Centers' 
operating expenditure budgets ( gastos del presupuesto corriente ) 



TABLE 122 

Current Annual Expenditures of the 
University of Chile, 196I-I963 



Function Percentag e 

»*9.7 
33.6 
6.5 
10.2 

Total 100.0 



Teaching 

Research 

Extension 

Administration 



Source: Ernesto Schiefelhein F* , PLANDES Baletln Infomativo , 

28-29, Julio-Octubre 1968, p*19. 



TABLE 123 



Current Expenditure Budgets of the University Centers I967-I969 
(in thousands of 19^9 escudos] 



r«.i;.~JT ■’*Tr=g» — 7 1 i — = 

University Center 


1967 

Budget 


Index 


1968 

Budget Index 


1969 

Budt^et Index 


Arica 


2,53‘>.T 


100 


3,33't.2 


132 


3,1i78.2 


137 


Iquique 


1,652.8 


100 


1,618.7 


98 


1,525.0 


92 


Antofagasta^ 


9,230.8 


100 


9,588.0 


loll 


7,7liO.O , 


1 


La Serena 


3,992.1 


100 


5,097.9 


128 


3,717.9 


93 


Talca 


It ,215.5 


100 


3,322.0 


79 


3,299.8 


78 


"Nuble^ 


1,879.7 


100 


3.I191.8 


185 


3,982.3 


212 


Temuco 


It ,726.8 


100 


5, 378. It 


llU 


■ 5,ooi*.o 


106 


Oflomo 


■ l,79't.8 


100 


2,lil3.9 


134 


3,305.5 


123 


All University Centers 


30,027.2 


100 


3lt,2lt5.0 


nil 


33,682.6 


112 



Source: U. de Chile, Santiago, Oficina de Plan., 1970 reports. 

Calculations by author. 



^ata exclude separate 19^9 operating budget for the department of arts at Antofagasta 
^Data exclude separate 19^9 operating budget for the regional conservatory of ausic. 

^Extreme Incrcaaes resulted from Center's beginning in 19^7 funded by province- 
wide tax. 



during 1967-1969, are sunimarlzed in Table 123. Evidently budgetary 
allocations regularly are obtained by the subject institutions, and 
the expenditures usually approximate the budgeted totals. (The 
shift from 1968 escudos to 1969 escudos reflects differences in 
processing the data.) For all Centers together, budgetary increases, 
adjvisted for price changes, lagged considerably behind those of 
enrollment. The total operating budget for the Centers increased 
substantially in 1965 and 1966, but within these two years five new 
Renters opened their doors, three of them (Arica, Iquique, and 
'Nuble) not having been specified in the five-year Master Plan pre- 
pared in 1964. Between I966 and 196T total enrollment in the Cen- 
ters increased from 4,921 to 6,914 — 4o percent. 

The similarity of the various Centers, except for size, gives 
reason to expect a hi^ correlation between enrollment and budgetarj*' 
allocations. The larger disparities between these two variables 
appear in the cases of Antofagasta, Temuco, Talca, and La Serena 
(Table 124), each having had an enrollment in excess of 1,400 and 
17 or more ceurreras. The Centers at Temuco, La Serena, and Talca 
received a budgetary allowance below the average of 3.31 thousand 
escudos per student; Antofagasta received 5.09 thousand escudos 
per stud&fit. Three circumstances may account for the relatively 
high budget at Antofagasta: the staffing and housing of univer- 

sity programs established prior to and apart from the Regional 
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TABLE 12l» 



Conp&rlaon of Current Expenditure Budf^ets and Enrollments 
of University Centers, I 969 



UniTeraity 

Center 


% of current 
expenditure budget 


% of 

enrollment 


Current expenditure 
budget per student 
(in thousands of 
escudos ) 


Arlca 


11.2 


8.6 


*1.33 


Iqnlque 


k.9 


2.7 


6.10 


Antofagasta 


25.0 


16.3 


5.09 


La Serena 


12.0 


15.5 


2.57 


Talca 


10.7 


16.3 


2.17 


ffuble 


• 12.9 


, n.3 


3.75 


Temuco** 


16.2 


' 23.2 


2.31 


Osomo 


7.1 


6.1 


k.36 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 


3.31 



Source: Table I* and Table 123. • .• 

^eauco succeeded in securing a supplementary allocation from the 
national government. 



College and later merged with it; the allocation of certain 
regional tax revenues for the support of extension programs; and 
the 30 percent addition to salaries for working in that zone. The 
remaining Centers also had current expenditure budgets per student 
above the average for the eight Centers. Having six to lU carreras 
apiece and enrollments ranging from 250 to more than 1,000 students, 
evidently, they were Judged to be more needy on a per-student basis 
than the larger Centers. The case of Iquique, with the lowest 
enrollment and the highest cost per student, may present a serious 
problem in future planning. The budgetary decisions in this in- 
stance give some credence to the idea that in this type of insti- 
tution costs per student-year decline, at least up to some unknown 
point, as enrollment and programs increase. Much would depend, of 
course ,._upon the costs of individual carreras and their rate of 
increase in relation to that of enrollment. 

A limited ansilysis may be made of the share of the operating 
budget allocated to the Centers. The Regional Centers received 
6.9 percent of the total University of Chile budget in 1968 (U. de 
Chile, Oficina de Plan., 1969a, p.l04), and no capital expenditures 
were budgeted for the Centers that year. Ccaisidering only the 



current expenditures budget, the eight Regional Centers were allo- 
cated 7.8 percent of the University of Chile operating budget. 

Since total Center enrollment in 1968 constituted 26.7 percent of 
the total for the University of Chile, obviously the proportionate 
funding for the Centers was not commensurate with their proportionate 
enrollment. On the other hand, allowances should be made for 
expenditures in Santiago for research, administration, and relatively 
costly instruction in programs of medicine and other technical fields. 
The situation does indicate the pressing need for examination and 
appraisal of the budgetary policy in a manner consistent with the 
current moves toward cost analysis and financial accountability. 



BASIS AND SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

2 

Criteria for Allocating Resources to Higher Education 

The Chilean situation is not distinctively different from that 
prevailing in other Latin American countries; the bases for allo- 
cating resources to higher education appear to be student pressure, 
centers of power, manpower requirements, development of institutions 
of excellence, efficiency, and operating norms. Student pressure, 
or the social demand for university admission, has increased 
meirkedly in Chile during recent years due to the extension of 
elementary and secondary education to more and more children. 
Secondsiry school graduates in most well-to-do families are ex- 
pected to attend the xiniversity and now students from lower-income 
families seek admission to qualify for professional employment 
and social mobility. Governments and institutions normally resx>ond 
to large-scale increases in the number of qvialified applicants for 
admission by increasing the nximber of admittees , a situation 
nat\u*ally leading to demands for larger budgets and more expen- 
ditxares for higher education. 

It has been Mserted often in Chile that every qualified 
applicant should have the opportunity to attend the university. 

The administration of President AUende probably will maintain 
this position. Some of the growing student demand upon the Regional 
Centers has arisen because a higher proportion of students than 
formerly have come from residences oxitside the region of the respec- 
tive Centers. If students tend to gravitate toward carreras in 
teaching, as the enrollments indicate, this reputedly low-cost 
program might place less of a burden upon Chilean resources, but 
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Most of the criteria which Eire identified in this section have 
been drawn from Benson and RoJm, 1970. See also Benson, 1968, 
PP.335-3U1. 



it should not be assumed that any program is relatively inexpensive 
on a per-student basis unless careful attention is given to the 
quality of that program in relation to the needs of Chile. 

Sec^d, allocation of resources to higher education is in- 
fluenced by decisions among various powers such as government, 
church, professional groups, and decisionmaking bodies within 
the universities themselves, ^hese influences do not always reflect 
carefu3.1y developed criteria for the development of educational 
services. Nor does it appear as if costs of duplicating carreras 
in various centers or extending the duration of carreras such as 
medical technology have been subjected to an assessment of relative 
costs and benefits compared to equivalent expenditures for other 
educational purposes. Additional years of training or specializa- 
tion may in fact yield diminishing returns in relation to that al- 
ready provided; programs of on-the-Job training or continuing edu- 
cation may be a more efficient means of securing additional train- 
ing. Further, a large measure of resource allocation to higher 
education is contingent upon national policies of taxation, which 
are not determined by educational priorities , except for a number 
of special laws adapted to meet some regional needs. 

Third, resource allocations to higher education aire affected 
by a nation’s manpower reqxdrements and rate of economic growth. 
Camoy (I967) suggests that there is a positive correlation between 
rates of economic growth and rates of return to students who have 
had primary and university schooling. During periods of rapid 
growth these two levels merit receiving the largest increases of 
investment , but rapid investment in education does not aissure 
economic growth. Camoy concludes that there may be a variety of 
optimal choices for resource allocation to education. His findings 
are based upon his study of Mexico and an examination of the 
relationship between the average rate of retwn for schooling and 
general economic conditions in Chile, Colooibia, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. In the United States, a number of studies indic>?,te that 
at least 20 percent of the national economic growth is attributable 
to expenditures on educational services (Schultz, 1963; Denison, 
1962). This sitmtion has given a rationale for continuing 
expansion of national investment in education. Social demand 
rather than manpower requirements of the economy has been the 
major determinant for growth of higher education resources in 
most specializations. While Chileans have much interest in cultural 
development, stress in higher education has been upon professional 
preparation, which has been influenced quantitatively by manpower 
needs in various professions. In many cases the avedlable places 
in different universities have been adapted to the estimated fut\xre 
shortage or surplus of specialized manpower. The tendency to extend 
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the duration of carreras may intensify the problem of satisfying 
urgent needs for specialized manpower, and continuation of un- 
employment of graduates in some specializations wo\ild warrant 
modification or curtailment of carreras. The introduction of 
specialized training in Chile's new secondary schools and the 
further development of occupational education by the NationaQ. 
Institute of Professional Training — Instituto Nacional de Capaci- 
tacion Profesional (INACAP) — should lead to new and varied employ- 
ment opportvinities for young adults. If so, this will alleviate 
pressure toop, the university, including the regional sedes. In 
case the salaries for Center graduates do not exceed substantially 
those of secondary school graduates, the potential demand for 
admission to the Regional. Centers could be affected adversely. 



Selowsky (I 967 , pp.55~57) found that the contributions of 
education to economic growth during 1955-196U were concentrated 
among those who had completed either the six years of elementary 
school, the six years of secondary scdtiool, or five years of 
university study. On the other hand, Bruton (c. 1967 , p.37) con- 
cluded that rates of returns to individuals on their educationaCL 
investment did not depend upon their graduation from secondaiy 
school or from the imiversity. Fedlure to con^ilete a program of 
study did not result in any loss in earnings; individuals who 
completed part or all of a five-year university program tended to 
achieve nearly a lU percent return on their investment in higher 
education, (investment includes the estimated foregone earnings 
of students during their years of study and also direct outlays 
on education.) This situation ". . .suggests that the Chilean 
economy is not generating a demand for graduates with specific 
knowledge , but rather for individuals with the capacity to learn 
and adapt . " 



Applied to students and graduates of Centers in the provinces 
the validity of these findings could influence the allocation of 
financial support for the carreras of those campuses, as well as 
curficTolum development, the duration of carreras, and the attrition 
rate. Consideration woiild still need to be given to nonacademic 
outcomes of education and the practical importance of a university 
degree for admission to some professions. 



It is essential to examine the capacity of the Chilean eco- 
nomy to utilize graduates in specialized fields. Bruton (p.33) 
observes that the flow of university graduates into the econorry in 
recent years has exceeded the economy’s ability to absorb them,^ 
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A number of developing 
See, for example, Harbison 



countries have had a similar experience, 
and Myers, 196^+, pp.lOU-109. 




suggesting the need for continual revlev of the allocation of 
funds for university education. A reviev of personnel in inter- 
mediate -level Carreras, should consider the training in relation 
to specifications for employment , adaptability of training to 
several occupations, practices of employers which affect utiliza- 
tion of graduates in new occupations, potentialities of the national 
employment service, and factors such as geographical and social 
mobility. 

P’ourth, in developing institutions advancement in research 
and in the sciences may be given the highest priority, as is done 
in many countries. Accordingly, only a few campuses in Chile might 
qualify for substantial allocations, but if teaching and community 
service command a high level of priority, the Regional Centers 
could expect special consideration. The Centers do merit con- 
sideration for their attention to the basic sciences in programs 
for ail students, and the possibilities for educational research 
are auspicious in the provinces. But, like many other countries, 
Chile faces the dilemma in resource allocation of seeking con- 
tinual progress in the quedity of higher education on the one hand 
and responding to an accelerated demand for admission. Both cour- 
ses logically may be pursued, but each inevitably will affect the 
attainment of the other. Conceivably the pragmatic choice, though 
not ideal, would be mediocrity rather than excellence. Political 
factors, instead of the requirements for socioeconomic develop-, 
ment, could predominate in making such a decision. 

A fifth basis for allocation of funds is the efficiency of 
the campus or institution; funds flowing in suitable proportions 
to institutions having sufficient enrollment and adequate dispersion 
of it among various programs, thus enabling them to operate at 
reasonable levels of cost and to carry out their functions effec- 
tively. Incentives for performance and also effective utilization 
of resources in higher education need not in^iair the autonomy 
essential to a university or higher education system. 

Finally, a sixth criterion is the body of norms established 
tacitly or explicitly as guides in higher education planning. 

The norms nay reflect consideration of population distribxxtion, 
cultural requirements of regions, minimal and optimal size of 
individual canqpuses, basic educational programs, and determinants 
for the introduction of specializations. Financial feasibility, 
including the probable tax contributions of the respective regions, 
should be reviewed in a resilistic application of norms to the 
Chilean setting. 

In lieu of ev study of decisionmaking and budget determination 
within the University of Chile, it would not be feasible to ascer- 
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tain definitely which criteria guide the allocation of funds to the 
University Centers, though certain observations may be offered. 
Student demand and norms for serving students, as reflected by 
enrollment, evidently are considered. Major discrepemcies between 
enrollments and budgets appeared in severed instances in 1969. 

The Centers at Temuco and Talca did not fare well, while those at 
Antofeigasta, Nuble, emd Arica did much better. Their economic 
situation was improved substantially by revenue from special 
regional taxes and, in the case of the Arica Center, by aid from 
the Arica Council for Progress. The criterion of power centers, 
with reference to regional action, seems to have been operative in 
these cases. It is quite possible that the carreras of the respec- 
tive Centers were among the determinants of their operating budgets. 
If so, the criterion of manpower reqxiirements has been applied. 
Within the university as a whole the needs of costly and pres- 
tigious programs, such as that in medicine, inevitably affect the 
distribution of funds to the Centers and the criteria of academic 
excellence and efficiency certainly received consideration. 

Some Cost-related Ideas 



A consideration of criteria for allocating funds leads natxirally 
to an inquiry about the productivity of the Regional Centers. 
Reference here is made to the cost-related factors of the expansion 
of carreras and specializations, student retention rates, the 
ratio of instructors to students, and input-output relationships. 

It may be economical to arrange for a concentration of more carreras 
in one or two Centers and to provide necesssoT’ residence facilities 
for students. A useful guide in these matters would be to extend 
to the Regioned Centers analyses of operating costs per student 
and costs per graduate in the various carreras. The attrition rate 
directly affects the cost per student in the subsequent years of 
a Carrera; as classes decrease in size, the cost per student in- 
creases . The degree of this tendency would be affected by the type 
of carrera, the supervision and equipment required, and the steps 
which are taken to increase instructors' salaries, improve library 
resources, extend counseling services, and strengthen other aspects 
of the educational program. If the withdrawal of students can be 
reduced by counseling or more financial assistance, the extra cost 
of serving additional students in the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth years would be minimal. 

Staffing policies are a maijor educational cost since remunera- 
tion constitutes the preponderaint part of the Centers' budgets (77 
percent of the 1969 operating budget). Using the statistical 
equivadent of a f\ill-time instnictor (derived in Chapter 6) Table 
125 presents the relationship between full-time-equivalent instruc- 



TABLE 125 



Ratio of Full-time -cquiralent Instructors to Enrollment 
in Unirersity Centers, 19^9 



Center 


F.t.e. 




Enrollment 


Ho. of stu- 




Instructors 






dents per F.t.e. 




(H) 


{%) 


(Tf) 


{%) 


instructor 


Arica 


75. 


10.9 


8ol» 


8.6 


10.7 


Iquique 


29.1 


k.2 


250 


2.7 


8.6 


Antofagasta 


1W.7 


2l.k 


1,521 


16.3 


10.2 


La Serena 


81.7 


U.8 


l,W7 


15.5 


17.7 


Talca 


111.9 


16.1 


1,519 


16.3 


13.6' 


H\ible 


77. >• 


11.2 


1,061 


11.3 


13.7 


Tenuco 


130.1 


18.8 


2,168 


23.2 


16.7 


Oaomo 


39.2 


5.6 


575' 


6.1 


lk.7 


All Centers 


693.5 


100.0 


9.3U5 


100.0 


13.5 



Source: Table 4?. U. de Chile, STCU, Boletin Inforraativo , fAo U, Ho, 6, 

Mayo de 1970, p.2T. 

Calculations by author. 



tors and student enrollment in I 969 . Since all students are full 
time, enrollment data may "be used for ascertaining this relation- 
ship. For all Regional Centers, the ratio is one full -time -equi- 
valent instructor to 13.5 students, but considerable differences 
appear among the Centers. The three lowest ratios, probably the 
more costly operations in terms of teaching services, occur at 
Iquique, Antofagasta, and Arica. The first of these Centers has 
such a small enrollment that the ratio of one instructor for 
8.6 students logically results from small-sized classes in a modest 
variety of carreras. At the Antofagasta branch the teacher-student 
ratio of one to 10.2, which represents a comparatively favorable 
staffing relationship, probably reflects the original staffing 
practices at the Peda^gical Institute of Antofagasta and the School 
of Social Work, both of which now have been consolidated with the 
regional campus. The less favorable staffing arrangements appear 
at the older Centers of Temuco and La Serena, having ratios of one 
to 16.7 and one to 17.7, respectively. Compared to similar insti- 
tutions in other countries, these ratios are not unsatisfactory, 
but teacher-student ratios alone should not be the only basis for 
staffing. Types of carreras, methods of teaching, supervision of 
field practice, and other responsibilities also should be con- 
sidered in projecting needs for professional staff. 

Caution must be exercised in applying the data of teacher- 
student ratio to educational costs. The Centers have emphasized 



continually the recruitment of full-time instructors with higher 
saD.aries than the equi’/alent in part-time teachers. In view of 
other services of full-time instructors, however, it would be a 
serious error in educational practice to maximize the part-time 
teaching staff even. if it is less costly. Part-time instructors 
by definition cannot do much of the work of an institution which 
necessarily falls upon the shoulders of full-time professionals. 

If the salaries of full-time instructors are not really adequate, 
or compar^le with those in other professions which require like 
training, the quality and dedication of instructors are likely to 
be minimal. And desirable as it is to strive for an optimal 
balance of full- and part-time instructors,^ this effort could be 
complemented by the professionalization of university teaching 
programs for the improvement of instruction, part-time employment 
of practicing professionals in some carreras and combating isolation 
of the Center from the connn\inity. 

The educational productivity of an institution may be measured 
roughly by its output of graduates in relation to its admittees. 

A lag of several years between these two variables should provide 
a more nearly valid comparison. When the duration of different 
carreras is so variable, as in the Regional Centers, this technique 
can be used only by noting the admission and graduation of students 
in individual carreras. The recency of introducing many programs, 
especially the longer ones, in the Centers augments the difficulty 
of using this type of plan. To secure one measure of the efficien- 
cy of the Regional Centers in producing graduates we may begin with 
the data in Table 126. The total of 2,120 (col. 7) reflects students 
enrolled in the different years of stu^, beyond the first 
year, within their respective carreras. In economic terms these 
students represented human capital in a developmental stage. Vary- 
ing amounts of educational investment had been expended for their 
education in the University Centers. For 1966 this beginning in- 
ventory was computed in the following way: the number of students 

in each year of study at each Center was determined. First year 
students were not counted because no investment in higher education 
had been made in them in 1966. Second year students were included, 
mxatiplied by a factor of 1, to indicate that 1 year of investment 
had been made in them, and third year students were added in, 
multiplied by a factor of 2. The total of 8,701 in the eighth 
column is computed the same way, representing the accumulation of 
student-years invested at the end of the period I 966 -I 969 . Addition- 
al weighting factors of 3 and h were used for the enrollments of the 



For a brief discussion of full-time and part-time teaching, see 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 1968, pp.150-151. 
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fourth and fifth years, respectively. These inventory data, es- 
pecially in column 10 giving the percentage increase of the 
inventory from 1966 to 1969, are useful to indicate the short- 
term outpitt trend of graduates of the various Centers. During the 
next few years relatively higher increases will occur at Arica, 
Antofagasta, Talca, and La Serena, and lover ones will occur at 
Temuco, Osomo, and Iquique. Substantial shifts in retention rates 
could affect these relative comparisons. Using the type of in- 
ventories shown in Table 126 the educational output of an insti- 
tution during a period of time can be measured by calculating the 
ending inventory of student-years of completed study and then 
adding the number of graduates produced during the period, with 
each graduate being multiplied by the number of years of study 
which his carrera requires. To apply this. procedure to the period 
1966-1969, the flow of output would be: (Number of graduates x 

nvnnber of years required to produce each) + (ending inventory of 
completed student -years of study in I969). 

Educational input, on the other hand, is measured by taking 
the sum of all the enrollments of students in each year of the 
1966-1969 period, plus the beginning inventory of completed student 
years of study in 1966, with one modification. Since no students 
in the first year of study in 1969 co\ald appear in any measure of 
output, they are excluded from the count of enrollment in 1969. 

All other students theoretically could be counted in the measure 



of output either as graduates or in the ending inventory of 
completed student-years of study. Input, expressed simply, is 
completed student-years of study in I966 + (sum of annual en- 
rollments during period I966-I969, minus first-year enrollment 

of 1969). 

The individual Regional Centers measured in accord vith the 
above description are shovn in Table 127. If a Center had no 
dropouts, its output would tend to equal its input; student 
vithdrawiLs cause input to exceed the output and resxilt in an 
excess of student years; that is, years that are not productive 
from the point of view of producing graduates. These excess 
years for the eight Regional Centers, during a four-year period, 
reached a total of ll+,028, 50.9 percent of the total input. An 
altemative method of considering the relationship of input eind 
output would be to calculate output as a percentage of input. 

This would result in the lower input-output ratios being expressed 
as the higher percentages of student retention and graduation. 

Thus the figures for La Serena and Temuco, respectively, would be 
55.1 percent and 52 . h percent. 

Theoretically the input-output ratio can be one, but consider- 
able variation appears in the ratios of the individusiL Centers . 

The older Centers of La Serena and Temuco have the lowest ratios , 
1.82 and 1.91, indicating a high level of productivity compared to 
the average of 2.09 for all Centers combined. —If in the future 
the retention rate of students should rise, the input-output ratios 
would move downward. As the programs of the Regional Centers 
become more stabilized, it might be expected that the output of 
student years would more neeirly approach the input within a given 
period. In other words, the proportionate loss of student years, 
which are not reflected in output, would decline. 

This method of measuring efficiency does not in any way 
mesusure the comparative quality of training of Center graduates 
and it is based upon the assumption that the years of enrollment 
of students who leave the Centers prior to graduation have no 
value. In terms of personal and intellectual development, or in 
relation to prospective employment and future income levels, this 
is questionable. Ideally, a study of students' academic programs 
should deal with the academic progress of individual students. 
Subject to these qualifications, the method can be a useful measure 
of educational productivity. 

A final relationship now may be observed by bringing together 
for comparison the individual Center's shares of the measured 
educational output and of current expenditure budgets for the 
period of I966-I969 (Table 128). Disparities of relationship are 
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TABLE 128 

Educational Output and Current Expenditures Budget of University Centers 

1966-1969 



Uni^raity Center 


Share of Total 
Output 


Share of 
Budget 


^ ' 
Arica 


6.7 


9.5 


Iqulque 


2.8 


V.5 


Antofagasta 


13. »» 


29.1 


La Serena 


17.3 


13.9 


Talea i 


16.0 


; 11.0 


Hiible 

J 

Tenuco 


8.2 


8.7 


29.8 


16.5 


Osomo 


6.1» 1 


6.8 


Totals 


100.0 


100.0 



Sources: Tables 123 and 127. 

Calculations by author. 
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evident; the Temuco Center had the lowest proportion of the current 
expenditures budget in relation to educational output, but the bud- 
get figure does not include the supplementary allocation which 
Temuco obtained from the national government in I969. A comparison 
of these results with Table 12h reveals a high level of consistency 
in the situations of the respective Centers. The speculative 
explanations for variations there are also applicable in Table 128, 
which introduces the new factor of educational output. 

Sources of Financial Support 

The funds from the national government are directed to the 
viniversity through the budget of the Ministry of Education (Table 
129). The absence of matriculation fees suggests that higher 
education is considered in Chile to be virtually gratuitous. 

Higher education in Chile has derived only a small portion of its 
financing from student payments. Even in the private universities, 
which also receive much financing from the national government, 
the matriculation fees in 196i» made up only 2 percent of the in- 
coming annual funds. The practice of charging low fees to stu- 
dents, and of exempting many from any fees, has been economically 
advantageous for all students , including the large majority who 
come from the higher income groups. Table 130 indicates that in 
1969 it was expected that only 1.5 percent of the total budgeted 
expenditures for Center operations would be derived from student 
matriculation and laboratory fees. 

National law No. lo,Ul9, levying special taxes in the Nuble 
province for the support of the Regional Center, provides funds 
only for support of the campus at Chilian. ThV taxes include a 
2.5 percent levy on profits of commercial and industrial enter- 

TABLE 129 



Sources of Income to the State Universities of Chile, I96U 



Sources 


Percentage 


Budget of Ministry of Education 


80 


Revenue from special lava 


1 


Income from \miversity*s funds 


5 


Matriculation fees 


— 


Sale of services and other aids 


Ik 


Total 


100 



Source: Kmesto Schiefelbein, PLANDES Boletin Informative , Nos. 28-29, 
Julio-Octubrc I968, p.52. 
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TABLE 130 




Sources of Projected Income for Current Expendltureo Budgets 
of UniTcrsity Centers, I969® 

(in thousands of escudos) 



Source Projected Percentage of Total 





Income 


Budget 


Students ; 






Matriculation feet 


221. H 
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70I1.O 


2.3 
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350.0 
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Education 


297.8 




Other services 
Contributions from munici- 


80.8 




palities 


23.6 
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96.6 






H93.8 


1.6 


Total projected income from 
sources other than the 






Ministry of Education 






budget 

Estimated budget from the 


6,630.1’’ 


21.1i 


Ministry of Education 


2*1.326.6 


70.6 


Totals 


30,956.7 


100.0 


Source: U. de Chile. Prenupuesto Unlco de Entradas y Gastos 


Corrientes y de 


Capital. 1969. pp. 17-22. 







*Cari7*^ver items from the preceding annual budget, a total of 1, 106,001 
escudos for the ei{^t Centers, are not included in the data of this Table. 

^Doea not include the projected incoi&e of 1,9^^5,635 escudos for the regional 
conservatory of music at La Serena, including mainly E952,386 under Lav No. 
16, 6^0. The conservatory is affiliated vith the University Center at La 
Serena, but admlasioo policies and the program of studies arc adapted for 
students of various educational levels. ‘ Nor does this item include the 
projected income of 1,166,302 escudos for the art department at Antofagasta, 
a sum derived largely from collections under Lavs Ho. 15,676 and 16,563. 



prises, a one percent charge on earnings of individuals, vith cer- 
tain exceptions for those in lower income brackets, a one percent 
tax on transactions at the livestock markets, and other special 
levies. As business and incomes have risen, the collections under 
the lav also have increased; in 1968 the tax contributions reached 
2,310,?83 escudos and during the first nlne months' of 1969 they 
vere more than 3,600,000 escudos. This sum constituted approximate 
ly nine-tenths of the Center’s budgeted expenditures for the year. 
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The Nuble levy exemplifies an exceptional sense of regional 
responsibility for higher education in the province. Conflict 
and political struggles within the Regional Center, and its 
weakening relationships with the coimnunity, do present a threat 
to the continued maintenance of the tax schedule at its present 
level. The Center for Nuble so far has been financed well above 
the average budget per student (Table 12li), but it would be 
premature to say that the Center is financially secure. It is 
dependent upon the continued good will of people in the province, 
who could become resistant to the financial burden of the Center. 
Furthermore, the lack of a permanent site for campus development 
tends to limit the Center's immediate potentialities. It is 
unlikely, however, that the youth and adults of the province would 
risk the disintegration of a Center which they worked so hard to 
obtain. 

The Regional Center at Arica has received major si:5)port from 
the Council for the Progress of Arica ( Junta del Adelanto de 
Arica — JAA). Under Law 13,039, the Junta was created as a Juri- 
dical person of public law in 1958 for the purpose of facilitating 
socioeconomic development and progress in Arica. Aid to the local 
Center of the University of Chile , as well as to the campus of the 
Iftiiversity of the North, is one of the JAA'h many public commit- 
ments. The two universities receive 1=5 percent of the budgeted 
expenditures of the JAA. In addition, each of the campuses has 
been allocated 25 j>ercent of the profit derived from the Ceisino of 
Arica, which the Council constructed with its revenues. The 
ewtivities and donations of the JAA are governed by law, and its 
budget must be submitted to the national government. The Council's 
sources of income come mainly from taxes on income, international 
trade, and business transactions within the region, and from the 
activities of the Casino. In fact, the organization is nearly 
independent under present law. The development of the two uni- 
versity campuses, as well as such activities as housing and port 
and street development, indicates the vigor and planning which 
underly this unusual agency. 

Other special laws which provide assistance to some of the 
Regional Centers include a 1966 law which taxed the copper indtjs- 
try, requiring that 200,000 escudos be paid annually to the Itai- 
versity of Chile for use by the Center in Iqulque and a like 
contribution for the Center at Antofagasta. Another law specifies 
a 10 percent admission tax on movie theaters in the northern 
region which supports the department of art in the development of 
music and theater in the Antofeigasta zone. The Talca Center de- 
rives financial benefit from a taix on the match industry in that 
area; in 1969, 360,000 escudos from the match tax were allocated 
to Talca (La M ahana , Talca, Uept. , I969). 
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Income from other sources may accrue for services rendered or 
as donations. For example, the income from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has arisen from agreements with several Centers to carry on 
special aspects of teacher education, such as programs for up- 
grading teachers in service. A number of municipalities, along 
with CORFO, have indicated their willingness to aissist the Centers. 
While these sources are not regularized, they offer occasional 
relief. 

Initial financing for the inaugvtration and operations of the 
Regional Colleges was obtained through national legislation which 
augmented the budget appropriation for the University of Chile to 
provide salaries and operating funds. The university also searched 
in other quarters for additional funding of the new Colleges. In 
April and May I96I a Ford Foundation mission visited Chile to assess 
opportunities to assist in the development of Chilean higher educa- 
tion. The mission acknowledged the Regional Colleges as the most 
promising new institutions in Chile, and it was impressed by 
the potential capacity of the Colleges to extend opportunities 
for higher education to a substantially broader sector of the popu- 
lation. The visiting mission noted the modern academic practices 
of the Colleges, which departed radically from the traditional 
pattern of higher education and were potentially significant for 
academic reform in Chile (Manitzas, I96U, pp.U-6). Following con- 
sideration of the mission.'s report, and statements from the Uni- 
versity of Chile, the Ford Foundation approved a grant of $660,000 
on September 25, I96I. The major portion was allocated for staff 
development in two forms: fellowships for training prospective 

Chilean instructors abroad, and a program of staff training in 
Chile. The grant was to provide advisory services to the Colleges 
in areas such as curriculxnn planning, short-term carreras, and 
educational administration, as well. Lesser amounts of funds were 
allocated for library materials and laboratory equipment. The 
grant included provision for the professional and administrative 
services of the University of California Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at Berkeley, led by T. R. McConnell, 
its first director, and by Leland Medsker, vice director and 
since I968 director of CRDHE. 

At the request of the University of Chile, CRDHE dispatched 
consultants in measurement and evaluation, curriculum design, adminis- 
trative management, architectural planning, and library development. 

A one-month United States tour was arranged for Dr. Salas, directors 
and sub-directors of the existing Regional Colleges, and two members 
of the Department of General Studies directly involved in adminis- 
tration of the Colleges in I963. In addition to providing continuing 
service and counsel, CRDHE coordinated the fellowship program in the 
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U.S.A. A contractual arrangement vith the International Institute 
of Education (IIE) provided for many of the financial and adminis- 
trative procedures of the fellowship program. 

In 196 U, a Ford Foundation analyst commented on the develop- 
ment of the Regioneil Colleges. 

Perhaps the best measure of solid accomplishment 
in this period is the fact that the colleges are now 
firmly established with strong institutional roots not 
only within the framework of the University of Chile 
but also within their local communities. Their poten- 
tial capacity to expand substantially opportxmit ies 
for higher education is already being demonstrated. In 
addition, they are emerging as pace-setting institxitions 
not only in terms of modern academic programs but also 
in the development of new kinds of training and career 
specializations. Despite the range of problems which 
still remain to be overcome , the colleges have neverthe- 
less advanced to a xxDint where they can already serve 
as models for a new and significant venture in Chilean » 
and perhaps Latin American , education (Manitzas, 196U, 

p.19) . 

VAien the original grant expired, the Ford Foundation allocated 
an additional $T70 ,000 throu^ I967 , and various extensions have 
enabled its use by the University of Chile until 1971 • The pattern 
of the supplementary grant was the same as that of the first one. 
More than one-half of the funds were to be expended upon fellowships 
abroad. Considerable sums were allocated for a master teaching 
program in Chile, for library and laboratory materials, and for 
consultants and research. During 1970 and 1971 the Technical Sec- 
retariate of the University Centers and the regional sedes were 
arranging studies and seminars for reviewing and revising various 
Carreras, improving the quality of teaching, studying the problems 
of acsidemic structvire and coordination, amd assessing regional needs 
throu^ a planned study of manpower needs. 

Possibilities for Additional Financing of the University Centers 

There is little reason to hope that the sedes will obtain 
additional financing from the resident taxpayers of their respective 
regions; the major responsibility for financing them will fall upon 
the national government, and ultimately upon the University of Chile 
in its dissemination of available funds. Any major improvement in 
financing of the Regional Centers, and for hi^er education in gen- 
eral, probably will depend upon Chile's rate of economic growth and 
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the priorities and taxation policies of the central government. 

Recent attempts have been made to increase the revenue from 
special taxes favorable to several Centers. A proposed revision 
of the match tax is an attempt to increase the reliability and 
productivity of the existing law. One form of this proposal would 
provide that the provinces which the Talca sede serves would con- 
tribute 10 percent of the axinual revenues of the revised tax to 
support the Talca campus. Similarly, in northern Chile the 
RegionaJL Centers ai*e collaborating with the State Technical Uni- 
versity in advancing, through legislative representatives, a 
project to impose special export taoces on iodine and other 
minerals which would aid institutions of higher education in the 
region. These attempts to impose special levies, or redistribute 
revenues of existing excise tax laws, may be helpful stopgaps 
during a financial crisis, but they are not reliable methods to 
finance an individual Center. Variations in the natural resources 
of regions do not serve as an equitable base for aiding loceQ. 
campuses in less favored zones; nevertheless, effort.^ towrrd 
sustained improvement of financing may be hastened by the quest 
for special legislation. 

Other possibilities would be to charge a much higher matricu- 
lation fee to more students, and at the same time augment the 
loans for students who need them (Schiefelbein, I968, p.52). 

Those who could not sifford to pay a matriculation fee would be 
exempted from doing so (see Chapter 7). Another approach proposed 
by Juan Gomez Millas in 1967, then Minister of Education, was to 
require university graduates, to pay a special tax. - Two years after 
leaving the tiniversity a graduate would pay an additional 2 per- 
cent of bis income tax ( global complementario ) for five yeetrs, 
then, for the next 15 years, the additional tax would be 3 percent 
of the income tax. The theory of the special tax is that those 
vlio have benefited from a university education at a very low cost 
for preparation in a profession, woxild assume responsibility for 
repaying society some of the cost. Resistance to the propossLl may 
he expected from students who graduate but do not follow the 
profession for which they have prepared . (editorial, El Mercurio , 
Mar. 16, 1970). Controversy may also arise over the duration of 
payment, the percentage of the additional tax, and the attachment 
of the new levy to the income tax, which applies to income from 
factors other than earnings resxilting from professional service. 

In lieu of a more generalized development of the tax system, it 
appears as if this approach to funding of higher education will 
become increasingly important as a possible coiarse of action, but 
certainly not a panacea. 
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Construction for the University Centers 



In November 1962, the Inter-American Development Bank (BID) 
approved a loan of $2,300,000 U.S. to assist in development of 
buildings and equipment for five originally planned Regional 
Colleges — ^Temuco, La Serena, Antofagasta, Talca, and Osorno (Banco 
Interamericano de Desarrollo, I 969 , p.l6). The loan was designed 
to support the expansion of the Regional Colleges and help to 
provide the benefits of higher education to Chile's lower income 
group in the provinces (inter-American Development Bank, news 
release, Nov. I6, 1962). Although BID generally did not favor 
granting loans for construction projects in education, it recog- 
nized the unusueLL meritorious features of the Regional Colleges 
program: 



Throxigh the combined efforts of the University of 
Chile, the Ford Foundation and the University of Cal- 
ifornia, it has been possible to establish the basic 
structure of these colleges and to launch their acti- 
vities in the face of substantial physical handicaps. 

But the future prospects for the project are dependent 
upon the availability of adequate efficient and low- 
cost buildings to house its activities. The buildings 
will not therefore be a point of departure, but the 
culmination of a soundly based innovation in advanced 
education in Latin America, already initiated with 
great effort ( Inter-American Development Bank, 1962a). 

Funds were used to construct classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
offices , and other educational facilities , as well as acquire equip- 
ment, books, and furnishings. Considerable emphasis was given to 
controlling construction costs so that funds would be available 
for equipping the buildings properly. The plan provided for amor- 
tization of the loan within a period of 15 years. Interest payment 
on the loan was fixed at 1^ percent yearly on the principal amount 
outstanding, with a service charge of 3/U of 1 percent yearly on prin- 
cipal amounts outstanding. It was specified that tot sLL disbursements 
of the loan would be made within a period of 2*5 years. The Corporation 
for National Development was guarantor of the loan (del Rfo and Ale- 
gria, 1968, PP.UU-U 5 ). 

The pace was rapid tciward completion of the construction pro- 
jects. Under the general direction of Rector Gomez Millas, a team 
of architects and officials of the University of Chile completed 
plans eund specifications for the projects. Martin Dominguez, pro- 
fessor of architectural design at Cornell Ifaiversity, and Albert 
Fine, consultant from the University of California, contributed 
advice and assistance to Dr. S^as and others who were engaged in 



the work. Once begun, actual construction at three sites was 
completed in 360 days, and within 5**0 days at the other two 
locations. Earthquakes, storms, and strikes in the supplying 
industries caused some delays (Ibid., pp.Ul-lt3). A heavy share 
of the project's costs was carried by the University of Chile. 

From 1963 to 1967 a total of 10,81t5,100 escudos ($3,**73,U00 U.S.), 
approximately two-thirds of the total investment in buildings 
and facilities, was put by the University of Chile (ibid., 

Cuadro No. 3). A substantial sum of the Ford grant was expended 
for laboratory equipment, facilities and library development, 
although the major part wee devoted to the development of teachers. 
The Chilean investment in the five Colleges wee the equivedent of 
$6,lt60,982.19 U.S. by the end of 1969, in relation to the BID loan 
of $2,300,000 for construction and equipment (report from the Ofi- 
cina de Construcci'on Universitaria, U. de Chile, Jem. 13, 1970). 

In addition, the Arica Center received new construction and facili- 
ties through contributions from the Council for Progress of Arica, 
araomting to 7,306,lt60 escudos during 1967-I969 (Junta de A^elanto 
de Arica, document, Jan., 1970). 

The planned enrollment capacity for the five Regional Colleges 
in the first stage of construction was U,200 students; by I969 en- 
rollment was 7,230. Additional construction was underway in 1969 
at Antofeigasta, Arica, and Temuco, and plans for further develop- 
ment of various campuses, including the one at Chill&n, have been 
prepared by the university. 

Donations of land to the various Regional Centers have occurred 
in the following manner (personal communication from Ricardo Alegrla, 
Director of the Office of University Construction, University of 
Chile, Jan. 5, 1970): 

The Institute of Agricultural Development (Instituto de 
Desarrollo Agropecueurio , INDAP) donated 21.56 hectares (1 
hectare = approx. 2,3 acres) in the Pundo Trianon at Temuco. 

The government allotted lU hectares of land. Just outside 
La Serena, for the construction of buildings. A sub- 
stantial building on the premises is being utilized by 
the Center. 

The government allotted 95 hectares 6 kilometers from 
Antofagasta for the construction of buildings, besides 
a sector of an adjacent beach. 

Ddna Livia Rocangliolo and Don Romeo Castagnini donated 
18 hectares of land about 2 kilometers from Talca. 
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The Municipality of Osorno donated 21.56 hectares of 
land for use in the construction of buildings. 

The Council of Progress for Arica acquired for the 
Center l*.l hectares of land, located near the ocean, 
in the center of the city. 

No permanent site for Iquique has been acquired; the 
Center occupies and rents a governmental building in 
the central district of the city. 

No permanent site for Nuble has been obtained; the 
Center occupies a building across from the central 
plaza of Chilli. 



SUMMARY 

Increasing pressure for university admission, along vlth 
scientific and technological objectives for economic development, 
8lL1ovs little chance for educational idealism to reconcile Itself 
with financial feasibility. The University Centers have emerged 
and grown in spite of financial adversity; their problems differ 
perhaps only in degree from those that public and private univer- 
sities face today in virtually all nations of the world. However, 
administrators, heads of carreras, and instructors of the Univer- 
sity Centers in the provinces are deeply aware of the inadequacy 
of financial support to achieve their objectives and the weak- 
nesses, deficiencies, and sacrifices which have reached into cur- 
riculum, staffing, facilities, and services to students. 

Convinced of their inability to continue the educational pro- 
gram throughout the I969 year, the administrators, instructors, 
and students at the Temuco Center fou^t long and hard to obtain 
a special congressional appropriation. On the whole, the Centers 
attempted during I967-I969 to work with a current expenditxxre 
budget which in real terms rose only 12 percent while enrollment 
moved upward 35 percent. 

The plight of the Regional Centers was in large part a 
consequence of the economic situation of the University of Chile. 
During I965-I968 the university's enrollment increased more rapidly 
than that of the private universities, yet the government support 
per student dropped 27 percent from the first to the last year of 
that period, while the state's total support to the private uni- 
versities went up nearly 11 percent. In I968 the Regional Centers 
received current expenditure budgets which constituted 7.8 per- 
cent of the university's budget, even though the enrollment of the 



Centers comprised. 26.7 percent of the total for the university. 

As is the case for edl of Chilean higher education, the 
University of Chile and its Regional Centers derive preponderant 
support from the national government. Some revenue is paid to 
individual Centers as a result of special taxes, in Suble province, 
and on various industries in other regions. In the first decade 
of the University Centers two notable forms of assistance came 
from the Inter-American Development Bank and the Ford Foundation. 
The first agency assisted in financing the first stage of con- 
struction for five Centers and the Ford grant was earmarked for 
the development of instructors, for technical assistance as needed, 
and for assisting in the development of libraries and laboratories. 
The possibilities of new or additional financing of the Regional 
Centers are contingent mainly upon the economic growth of Chile, 
and the priorities and tax policies of the national government. 

A number of attempts have been made recently in different regions 
to develop support for revision or introduction of special excise 
taxes on industries in order to edd individual Centers. Consider- 
able support has been expressed for a special tax on university 
graduates, who would be expected to pay over an extended period an 
approximation of the costs of their viniversity education. 

The financial situation of the Regional Centers warrants 
consideration of a number of cost-related ideas directly affecting 
performance. In curriculum development, the introduction and the 
duration of carreras should be related to need and consideration 
might well be given to the costs of duplicating staff and facili- 
ties that are available else\diere, the alternative costs- of pro- 
viding residence facilities for students from other provinces , and 
the readiness of the Job market to absorb graduates in the speciaJ.- 
ization. Further study may reveal the feMibiliv.y of training 
students in a family of skills and knowledge which will enable 
them to learn and adapt in a variety of occupational fields. 

Recent research in Chile has indicated that students with an 
incomplete university education may derive economic benefits 
equivalent to those who graduate. It is most important, however, 
to stress the need for a maximum retention rate of students and 
to btxild carreras and an educational environment which will facili- 
tate achieving it. The efficiency of the Regional Centers is 
suggested to some degi*ee by an analysis of educational inputs and 
outputs in terms of student -years of completed study during the 
period of 1966-1969. Like most statistics in hi^er education, 
however, the measures shoxild not be used as an evaluation of indi- 
vidual campuses , but rather as a means of identifying problems and 
improving educational effectiveness. 



CHAPTER 11 



PERSPECTIVES 



The Regional Centers of the University of Chile emerged and 
expanded during the 1960s as Chile coped with problems of urbaniza- 
tion, agrarian reform, economic development, population growth, and 
the need for fundamental change at all educational levels.. As 
principal centers of hi^er education in the provinces outside the 
three major cities of Cliile, the ei^t Regional Centers carried a 
heavy responsibility at the beginning of the 1970s. While this 
study has been concerned with the origins, objectives, functions, 
and development of these campuses to 1970, the emphasis has been 
upon their conditions, problems, and achievements by the end of their 
first decade. Furthermore, the scope of the study included con- 
sideration of the Centers’ influence upon their commimities and 
regions and upon the Itoiversity of Chile itself. 



EVOLUTIONARY CHANGE DURING THE I 96 OS 

In retrospect, the educationeJ. vision and leadership of Rector 
06mez Millas and Professor Irma S4las were essential in concep- 
tmlizing and establishing the Regional Colleges and enabling them 
to persist through a period of organizational change and university 
reform. These two educators were dedicated to the new type of 
institution as a means to increase access to the university by 
decentralizing its operations throughout previously neglected regions , 
and th^ls serving better the expanding needs of the Chilean people. 

Both worked effectively within the university and in the provinces 
to secure the acceptance and endorsement of the regional college 
idea: two to three years of university-level study in general 

education and professioneQ. training. 

Important as personal leadership was in the origin and develop- 
ment of the Regional Colleges, other influences affected the ei^t 
campuses in the north and south of Chile. The people in the pro- 
vinces, represented by political leaders and civic-minded organiza- 
tions, demanded their own institutions to give educational opportuni- 
ty to youth and to aid in regional development. It was generally 
acknowledged that social mobility from the lower socioeconomic levels 
was feasible only with the aid of higher education, and that young 
people from these groups could not afford to attend the university in 
Santiago. Too, some people believed that the provinces were suffering 
from the loss of able young men and women who went to the xmiversity 
in Santiago and did not return to their home environment. Within the 



University of Chile it was recognized that educational and 
cultural opportunities should be offered to persons outside the 
metropolitan ajre&s. However, the formal structure and traditional 
professional programs of the university were not adapted to meet 
the social, cultural, and economic needs of the changing Chilean 
society. Nor were the instructional programs of the secondary 
schools and the university integrated to facilitate continuity and 
success at the university level. These situations indicated that 
a new and different type of institution should be set up to serve 
various regions in the provinces. 

In the selection of locations for the first five Regional 
Colleges — ^Temuco, La Serena, Antofagasta, Talca, and Osomo — 
consideration was given to the probability of (l) a sufficient 
flow of secondary school graduates in the region to assxire stability 
and reasonable grovth of enrollment; (2) opportunities for future 
graduates of the Colleges to secure employment in their respective 
regions; and (3) support of the regicxi, evidenced by financial con- 
tributions and donation of a campus site. The Regional Centers at 
Arica and Iquique emerged from limited programs fostered by the 
University of Chile in Santiago /and its outpost at Antofagasta. 

At Chilian, in the province of Suble, a Center was founded throu^ 
a successful drive for a unique national law which guaranteed 
financing by imposition of a tax on people of the province. This 
case illustrated the force of political fswtors in selecting loca- 
tions. In other instances consultations of the rector with con- 
gressional representatives and local leaders also were important 
in the decisioiunaking process. In all ei^t Center communities 
widespread local support and interest characterized the establish- 
ment of the new institutions. 

Enrollment trends during the 1960s indicated that the Centers 
were responding to the demand for higher education and were serving 
relatively heterogeneous student bodies. The Centers' enrollment, 
as a proportion of total enrollment in the entire University of 
Chile, rose from 23 percent in 1966 to 28 percent in 1969. For the 
period 1967-1969 the enrollment of the ei^t Centers rose at an 
annucLl rate of 17.8 percent, in comparison with an all -university 
rate of 12. U percent and a Santiago-Valparafso rate of 9.8 percent. 
By 1970 total enrollment in the Regioned Centers had risen to 
10,275, with individual Center enrollments ranging from several 
hundred to more than 2,000. Dividing Center enrollments into 
four, Carrera groupings, the distribxttion in 1969 was: agriculture 

and rural development, 12.7 percent; administration, technology 
and applied arts, 23. percent; health services, 19.6 percent; and 
education, 41*. 0 percent. The Centers were attracting a relatively 
high proportion of women students: approximately a 60-4o ratio 

of women to men compared to a 4o-60 ratio for the University of 



of Chile in Santiago and Valparaiso. 

The University Centers continually have served a considerably 
higher proportion of students from families of lower socioeconomic 
levels than has been the case at the University of Chile in San- 
tiago. Parents of students in the provinces generally have com- 
pleted fewer years of schooling than those of students in Santiago, 
and a far higher proportion of fathers of Center students are in 
low-income and n<»iprofessional occupatiais. In 1970, more than 
one-fourth of the students obtained loans from the National Council 
for Student Aid and Scholarships. 

The pace of evolxition of the Centers was rapid during their 
first decade. During the early and middle years of the 1960s the 
central coord:' nating agencies for the Centers (Department of General 
Studies and then the Coordinating Department of the University 
Centers) and the Centers themselves worked to develop a suitable 
orgaiiization , build a corps of qualified instructors, plan the 
curriculum and allied services, secure necessary construction, and 
generally serve needs of the regions. It was often diffictilt, if 
not impossible , to set priorities because everything had to be 
done at once. 

Transformed by university action in 19^5 from Regional Colleges 
to University Centers , the campuses in the provinces became more 
closely allied with the central university structure. University 
decrees eliminated the directive authority of the Department of 
General Studies in Santiago, authorized the Superior Council of the 
University Centers, and specified that directors of the Centers 
be directly responsible to the rector. This transition in status 
permitted the regional campuses to introduce four-and-five-year 
Carreras and so relieved them of attenuating to maintain transfer 
Carreras in the face of prevailing opposition and apathy of Santiago 
faculties concerning the acceptability of transfer students at the 
centrsil campxis . 

Authority within each Center was held by the director, subject 
of course to university policy and the rector. Generally, coor- 
dinators of academic and professional studies, library, ejrtension, 
guidance, student welfare, and budgeting functioned as service 
department heads. The chiefs of carreras exercised much influence 
and le&ulership in the development of educational programs. They 
and the coordinators often served on a techniced advisory council 
over which the director presided. These local operations, under 
one chief officer, enabled the Centers to eichleve coordination 
and widespread sharing of staff and facilities >diich were almost 
impossible in the structure of nearly independent faculties and 
schools in the ^miversity. As the University Centers grew stronger 



their staffs and students became increasingly aware of their problems 
and also their relationship with other segments of the university. 
Even after the 1965 transition the Centers continued to be a quasi- 
system within the university, without representation in its decision- 
making councils. 

The Centers' pattern of organization changed in the late 1960s , 
for one of the objectives of university reform was to expand the 
participation of the university community in policymaking at all 
levels, so that unipersonal control could be minimized. Center 
commissions and their representatives engaged vigorously in the 
deliberations of university reform, res\ilting in the Centers' gain- 
ing status as sedes of the university in 1969* Although the pre- 
cise character of this change probably will be resolved only after 
the passage of considerable time, the pending proposals for a new 
miversity statute signified that the sedes would have representa- 
tion in the policymaking bodies of the university as well as more 
internal responsibility and authority. Certainly the processes of 
xmiversity reform and the status of sedes resulted in further 
evolution of the Regioned. Centers, especially in their participation 
in universitywide activities. ' 

As a result of universitywide reform decisions, the Regional 
Centers introduced co-govemance by weighted voting power and repre- 
sentation of academic staff, nonacademic personnel, and students. 
Complemented by the new scheme of organization, this diffixsed au- 
thority and responsibility among groups and councils rather than 
among individuals who occupied positions. Additional new features of 
the Centers' organization, \diich reflected changes throughout the 
University of Chile, included the election of the principal campus 
and department officials , and the formation of normative councils 
for the Centers and their respective academic departments. These 
organizational features were effected in most Centers during the 
latter half of 1969* It was anticipated that the major Center 
officials in each case would be titled vice-rector and general sec- 
retary in accord with the preliminary decisions of the university 
community and plans for the new national statute. Therefore, the 
chief officer of each sede would be a vice-rector of the University 
of Chile insocou of merely director of the local Center. Deter- 
mination of academic departments in each Center was preceded by ex- 
tensive discussion of various plans and sometimes by consultation 
with the reform commission of the university. Differences of 
departmental organization existed among the Centers, for the identi- 
fication of departments was adapted to the requirements of each 
campus. Similarly, differences in organizational structvire were 
evident prior to the recent reforms, even though general regulations 
specified a pattern of coordinating specialists for the guidance of 



the Centers. Some campuses had coordinators of studies, others 
did not. Some had active coordinators of extension, others did 
not. Most Centers medntained a modest staff of professionELL 
guidance workers , while one or two gave little attention to guidance 
services . 

Relationships of the Regional Centers with the university in 
Santiago in 1969 were mainly with the rector, the Superior 
Council of the university, the Superior Council of the Uni- 
versity Centers , the Technical Secretariate of the University Cen- 
ters, and the faculties which had general jurisdiction over the 
respective carreras. The Center directors, or vice-rectors to be, 
were directly accountable to the rector. The Superior Council of 
the Centers, presided over by the rector and including Center 
directors and the STCU director, continued to function as a decision- 
making and reconjmending body, subject to the rector and the policies 
of the university; the council’s future in the reorganized univer- 
sity was not yet decided. The Technical Secretariate served the 
sedes and provided liaison between them and the faculties as neces- 
sary; assisted in curriculum development, guidance and admission 
services, and recruitment of instructors; and offered technical 
and coordinating services in administrative and budgetary affairs. 

A feature of the original plans for the Regional Colleges was 
to offer training throu^ short-term carreras in middle-level 
specializations essential in Chile’s developing society. The 
planning of carreras was based generally, until the middle 1960s, 
upon examination of available studies of manpower needs in Chile 
and regional inquiries and special studies to ascertain regional 
needs. Indeed, the Centers pioneered in Chile in the development 
of numerous short-term carreras which prepared students for entry 
into intermediate -level occupations. Of the 34 carreras which 
were offered in 1969 1 20 had a duration of less than four years; a 
majority of them were initiated by the Centers and were not offered 
at the university in Santiago. Enrollments in short carrerM at 
the eigjht Centers in 1970 were nearly double those of the Univer- 
sity of Chile at Santiago and Valparaiso. 

Since their establishment as centres universitarios in 1965, 
various Centers have introduced full four-year carreras in nursing, 
socisJ. work, and medical technology, and five-year carreras for 
the preparation of secondary school teachers with subject specializa- 
tions. These longer carreras are parallel in course work to those 
of the university at Santiago, so that the achievement of the Cen- 
ters in these areas lies mainly in acquiring and organizing staff, 
materials, and facilities to offer suitable preparation. Still, 
in a number of these fields Center staffs have developed field 
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experience for students and have engaged with university faculty 
representatives at Santiago in review and revision of the carreras. 
In recent years the Centers have concentrated on the development of 
long-term carrersis, but the short carreras have continued to receive 
attention as an integral featxire of the origincd Regioncd Colleges. 

The Regional Centers have continued to cazry out the other 
functions which were ascribed to them at the beginning: providing 

academic experience in general education and the basic sciences 
within carreras; giving guidance services to students; and contri- 
buting to the cultural and developmental activities of communities 
and regions. Studies in general education and the sciences consti- 
tute the equivalent of a semester or more of carreras in the Cen- 
ters. Exceptions are the parallel university plans of study over 
which the Centers in fact have had no control. The program in 
general education encompasses courses in arts, languages, philo- 
sofAiy and psychology, social sciences, and the natural sciences and 
mathematics. Even thou^ the natural sciences and mathematics are 
included under the umbrella of general education, they are given 
separate identity in the carreras. This practice reflects the 
continuing emphasis upon science and technology in preparing stu- 
dents for careers. 

The guidance services, though seriously understaffed in some 
Centers, have been a fundamental instrument for trying to achieve 
stxident -centered programs. Functions have included guidance and 
admission services for secondary school students , group guidance 
throu^ orientation courses for entering students, individual and 
group services on problems of student achievement and retention, 
and regional coordination of activities in the national program of 
university admission. 

The mere existence of the Regional Centers doubtless has 
brought new experiences and ideas to residents of the provinces. 
Isolation can be stultifying in areas remote from the country's 
center of power and culture; the Centers have done much to offset 
this possibility by stimulating the cultured interest of people 
in their regions. They have offered programs of music, drama, 
and art in halls , theaters , plazas , nei^borhoods , and villages . 

To some extent they have provided special summer schools and con- 
ferences in cooperation with the university's department of cul- 
tural extension. Various campuses have given special services to 
the region, such as the testing of construction materials at Arica. 
Centers have scheduled lectures, conferences, and seminars, and 
they have arranged courses and programs for teacdiers and other 
professional groups, as well as projects to improve and enrich the 
lives of residents in urban neighborhoods and remote villages. 
Several Centers have introduced programs to further regional ex- 



ploration and developments. An important contact with the com- 
munity is the field work of students from many carreras, including 
social vrork, nutrition, home guidance, teaching, administration, 
and agricultural technology. Their work in hospitals, schools, 
neighborhoods, youth centers, and other settings has been a helpful 
stimulus to the region. 

Employment of a considerable proportion of Center graduates in 
the provinces is evidence that the University Centers are meeting 
certsdn regional needs for speciedized manpower. The retention of 
Center graduates in the provinces is very hig^; provinces outside 
the urban areas of Santiago and Valparaiso seem to be retaining 
all but about three percent of the graduates who came to the Centers 
from those provinces. Of the large majority of responding graduates 
in this study who were employed, more than four- fifths were located 
in the Centers’ service zones. Forty-four percent, slightly less 
than the proportion of students originating from Center communities, 
were employed and living in those localities. If nearly three- 
fourths of the PegionauL Center students continue to come from the 
Centers ’ service zones , as they did in 19^9 f graduates may be 
expected in large measxire to remain in the provinces when appropriate 
employment is avedlable. 

During the period 1967-1969 the Regional Centers had an increas- 
ing number of graduates. The large majority of graduate respondents 
in this study had been employed some or all of the time since their 
graduation. Sli^tly less than half had engaged in their specializa- 
tions all or a major portion of the period since securing their first 
Job after gradxiation. A substantial majority of the responding 
graduates in the following fields had been employed in their special- 
izations all or a greater part of the time since their graduation: 
chemistry technology, elementary school teaching, food technology, 
and nutrition. On the other hand, nearly one-third of the sampling 
had not been emplc^ed In their specializations at all; a majority 
of the gradxiates in administration, public administration and home 
guidance were employed in fields other than their specialization. 

To recapitulate, at the beginning of the 1970s the Regional 
Centers had progressed considerably toward their objectives. Under 
the leadership and coordinating activities of DEG, DCCU, and STCU, 
they had developed into functioning campuses with a considerable 
body of students. As arms of the University of Chile, they had 
extended an innovative form of higher education into moat of the 
Chilean provinces and in doing so constituted a major geographiced 
decentralization of Chile's principal \iniversity. They had Intro- 
duced and modified numerous short-term cnrrereis designed to prepare 
students for middle-level occupations emerging in Chile’s changing 



economy. As a result of the evolutionary processes, they were more 
closely integrated with the main structure of the university, and 
they also offered four- and five-year carreras in a number of fields. 
Students at the Centers came largely from their service zones , and 
the Centers consistently attracted a relatively high proportion of 
students from families of lower socioeconomic levels. This increased 
access to higher education appeared to be an important key to social 
mobility. A large majority of the increasing flow of graduates 
evidently were employed and remaining in the provinces, thus pro- 
viding a measure of hope and vitality in efforts toward regional 
development. The output of trained graduates, the programs of 
cultural and developmental services in the regions, and the stimulus 
and opportunities which they afforded to adults, youths, organiza- 
tions, and institutions signified that the Centers had exercised a 
considerable and constructive impact upon the provinces. 



PROBLEMS AND ISSUES z 

Notwithstanding the advance of the Regional Centers during 
their first decade, their futxire is still uncertain. Current 
issues associated with the regional sedes are briefly presented here 
to indicate points to be resolved in the immediate future. 

Meeting Regional Needs 

It is of concern to instructors and administrators of the 
Regional Centers that they meet regional needs. Naturally one won- 
ders what regional needs are and how they differ from national needs. 
The latter may be pervasive, general, or institutional, and prevalent 
in all sectors of the country. For example, an infrastructure for 
transportation, electrical power, and water supply is basic for 
national economic development. Within different regions the infra- 
structure may vary with natural resources, population, climate, 
topography, urbanization and the level and type of agricultural and 
industrial development. In other terms, regional needs include 
particular needs of people living in a region and are complementary 
to national needs. The Centers have striven valiantly to identify 
regional needs for specific carreras, and yet administrator, in- 
structors, and prominent residents remain perplexed and frustrated 
because, in the views of many, the Centers’ ceurareras and the regional 
needs for manpower do not coincide. The problem is complex. First, 
the sil-leged need should culminate in suitable employment opportuni- 
ties for trained graduates. Second, training requirements should 
be compatible with human and materiii resources of the Center. 

Rarely, if ever, would the output of graduates in a specialization 
correspond exactly with unfilled needs for such specialists in a 
given region. The Centers face this disparity of graduates and 
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employment opportunities both regionally and nationally, in fields 
such as agricultural technology, home guidance, and elementary 
school teaching. The Centers' concentration upon teacher education 
and the dsairth of carreras in science-oriented occt^ati<ms may 
signify an imbalanced curriculum in relation to manpover require- 
ments and the supply of specialized graduates from other insti- 
tutions. With three-fourths of the Centers' students in 12 
ceurreras in 1969f it seems increasingly necessary to conduct follow- 
up studies of graduates in the fields of heawy enrollment concen- 
trations and to review periodically the employment trends in other 
specializations. Whatever is done, more information is necessary 
to identify regional manpower needs in middle-level occupations. 
National manpower studies thus far have concentrated iqmn occupa- 
tions idiich require four or more years of university study. 

Regional analyses and plans , such as those now being prepared by 
the NationsuL Office of Planning, provide a base for future surveys 
designed to project regional requirements and specifications for 
developing occupations. 

Besides offering relevant carreras and opportunities, meeting 
regional needs means iiiq>roving the capacities of human resources 
in the area, helping professionals and other adults to upgrade 
themselves in their careers, providing cultural stimulation throu^- 
out the region, and studying the characteristics and resources of 
the zone. Prior to the introducticm of the national university 
admissions program in 19^7, the individual Centers served mainly 
local students who applied for admission to the Centers; the Cen- 
ters conducted their own admissions program and used a series of 
tests to diagnose the students' attributes and assist in choice 
of carreras. Nationwide competition for admission to different 
institutions and carreras is keen. Students fl'om low-income 
families are likely to seek admission to the local Centers, but 
they have difficulty competing with applicants from Santiago. The 
admissions aptitude test scores of more than nine-tenths of the 
Center students entering certain carreras in 1969 were not suf- 
ficiently hijd^ to enable them to qualify for similar carreras at 
the Ihiiversity of Chile in Santiago. Consequently, Santi.ago secon- 
dary school grsiduates, who presumably have had the benefit of a 
superior training, have a good chance to secure admission to one 
of the Regional Centers if they do not qualify for the university 
in Santiago. Recently, a rising proportion of the Centers' entering 
students have come from Santiago. If this trend should continue, 
it may be desirable to use a preferential selection system for 
applicants from the Centers' service zones. Otherwise, the sedes 
in the provinces may relinquish in part their function of meeting 
regional needs. 
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Filling the needs of students in the provinces iuplies a goal 
of equalizing their educational opportunities for choosing a carrera 
of study. Since each Center has a limited number of carreras, it 
is important that students be permitted to transfer to another 
campus without academic penalties. Transfer of Center students from 
one Carrera to another was feasible but uncommon in 19^9; in the 
university as a whole regularized transfer, procedures had not been 
established, although occasionally transfer students were admitted 
by university faculties. The introduction of a credit system, as 
contemplated in the university reform movement, would facilitate 
the transfer of students and tend to equalize study opportunities 
and choices for students in all x'egions. The needs of regions 
and students may be met nwre effectively by regularizing continued 
study by transfer with credit to other sedes of the university, 
whenever necessary to complete carreras, and also to enter long- 
term Carreras after graduating from short-term carreras. This 
would tend to reduce duplication of carreras and permit more 
specialization of Centers in specific fields. Such an approach 
would require consideration of maintedning residence accommodations 
for students from other areas, for board-and-room facilities in 
Center communities is limited and expensive. This would tend to 
equalize choice of carreras for all students, provided students 
could obtain necessary financial aid. 

Others in the provinces who desire education and training 
include professionals and enqployees who seek to upgrade themselves 
in the labor market. The Centers have offered various programs 
to professionals, especially teachers, with financial assistance 
by the national goverxunent. The desire of most graduate respon- 
dents for contintiing education to strengthen their professional 
and general education indicates that Centers ml^t explore what is 
needed and how it could be done. 5y definition, prospective full- 
time evening students are usually employed and unable to attend 
the day program. A number of the Centers have experienced diffi- 
culty in maintaining even one or two carreras for this group » and 
in 1970 regular evening students comprised only six percent of the 
Centers' total enrollment. It would be unfortunate to lose any 
momentum that has been gained in the evening carreras, for the 
futxire demand for this form of education seems likely to increase 
in Chile. If fulltime university study is not imperative for the 
applicants, and if satisfactory Tuiiversity and student financing 
could be developed, less intensive evening studies could be offered 
in selected fields. 

To meet regional needs and fulfill their mission, the sedes in 
the provinces need to explore means of fostering research and im- 
proving extension services. As sedes of the university, the Centers 
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were assigned the function of research, as veil as teaching and 
extension; planning for reasonable development of all three func- 
tions will require a reassessment of available resources, deter- 
mination of priorities for satisfying regional needs, and a 
program of staff development. When staff members have been employed 
primarily to teach and they have sixteen hours of classes weekly, 
th^ can hardly be expected regularly to conduct research. Although 
research has been highly limjt^d in the Centers , some of them have 
been active in the clMsification of regional resources , archaeological 
exploration, ecological expeditions and specimen collections, and 
analysis of certain social conditions. Reseeurch may take so many 
forms that conceptualization is difficult. Considering the stages 
of development in the Centers, it seems best here to regard field 
studies as the type of research characteristically feasible. In 
the provinces field studies could be carried out in cooperation 
with local schools, industries, health services, and nei^borhood 
or community organizations. Considering the involvement of the 
Centers in teacher education, educational research in the schools 
would be especially promising. If staffing in the social sciences 
were strengthened, a great deal co\ild be done in studying social, 
economic and political behavior in the provinces. 

Prominent residents from nearly all Center communities gave 
strong evidence of si5)port for the local Centers, but this position 
was tempered by criticism and a desire for improvement. They were 
concerned that the RegioneOL Centers had isolated themselves from 
the people of the communities and that instructors did not know the 
community. It may be inferred from this situation that the Centers' 
programs of extension and community services in I 969 were not 
sufficient to satisfy regional needs or warrant indefinitely the 
support and goodwill of community leaders. 

Developing Staff 

The current status and the prospective growth of the sedes in 
the provinces indicate that development of staff will be of primary 
importance for years to come. In general, an instructor at a Uni- 
versity Center in 19^9 held a degree from the University of Chile, 
had tau^t there for three years , had two years of teaching experi- 
ence prior to engagement at the Center, and was teaching sixteen 
or more hours weekly, if full-time, usually in his specialization. 
Difficult as it is to obtedn full-time instructors in professional 
specialties, approximately two-thirds of all class- and laboratory- 
hours in the Centers were taught by full-time instructors. This is 
a significant achievement since maintenance of full-time instruc- 
tors has been a serious problem in Latin American higher educatico. 

Low salaries and lack of a professional commitment to teaching have 



been conducive to simultaneously holding two or more Jobs. Most 
instructors interviewed in the Centers intended to continue in 
their profession, and the large majority wished to remain at the 
Centers where they were employed. The minority who planned to 
leave the Centers expressed concern about matters such as the 
salary level, the inadequate budget for equipment and materials, 
the absence of stimulus and incentive, the need for housing, and 
the desiire to bring their families together in one location. Yet 
the majority said that the Centers supported innovation and ex- 
perimentation as far as possible, 

Administrators and instructors who were interviewed in this 
study gave first priority to programs of staff development in 
considering needs of the Centers. More than three-fourths of the 
responding instructors reported a desire for collaboration or 
consultation with university specialists in their fields, but 
only a small proportion were receiving such assistance. Some of 
those who had completed graduate studies abroad believed that 
their professional knowledge and competence had declined afterward 
because they had been unable to keep abreast of their specializations 
Among the large majority of instructors interviewed who had long- 
range professionad plans, strong preferences were expressed for 
opportunities to consult with specialists in their fields, carry 
on advanced study in other countries, or participate in seminars 
and other forms of professional development either in Chile or 
elsewhere. Replies from Instructors clearly indicated that the 
location, duration, and form of advanced professional training 
were relatively unin 5 >ortant , but that opportunity for such experience 
was primary. Continuation by the University of Chile of a budgetary 
allowance for perfeccionamiento, such as that provided for in 1970, 
would be helpful in equipping the sedes in the provinces to meet 
their responsibilities in teaching, extension, and research. 

In view of the fact that chief administrators and department 
heads are elected, in 'accord with the principles of university reform 
it may be desirable for the University of Chile to consider intro- 
ducing programs of orientation for such officials. Responsibility 
for such programs could rest with experienced Center administrators 
and executives and specialists from the imiversity in Santiago. 

Financing 

Many prominent residents , graduates , instructors , and adminls- 
trators generally agree that financing of the Regional Centers has 
been inadequate in relation to their needs euid objectives. The 
majority of responding instructors believed that the following 
facilities or services were inadequate and unsatisfactory: library 



collections in specialized fields, professional Journals, laboratory 
and audio-visual equipment, instructional materials, classrooms 
and instructors' offices, and technical and secretarial assistance. 

The national government of Chile contributes heavily to the 
support of private universities sis well as public universities. 

In view of comparative enrollment increases, it has been evident 
in recent years that the University of Chile has fared less well 
than the private universities in sharing the national government’s 
budget for higher education. The Centers, in their turn, have 
received from the university a far lower proportion of the univer- 
sity's budget than their enrollment might warrant. Even though 
their enrollment in I969 comprised 28.0 percent of the total 
enrollment of the university, they obtained only 7.9 percent of 
the uriiversity's budget for current expenditures. The real annual 
operating budget of all Centers combined rose 12 percent from 196? 
to 1969 , while their total enrollment increased 35 percent. In 
view of the varied needs and activities of the University of Chile, 
and the concentration of this study upon the Centers in the pro- 
vinces, it would be unreasonable to Judge or even speculate upon 
the validity of the university's decisions in allocating funds to 
the Centers . Nevertheless , it was evident in I 969 that inadequate 
financing had restricted the Centers in curriculum develoiment , 
acquisition of resources, and rendering of community services. With 
demands for resources increasing at all levels of education, it is 
easy to appreciate the difficulty of obtaining additional finemcial 
support. Responses from prominent residents in the Center communi- 
ties gave little resison to hope for any substantial increase of 
financial assistance from the regions. As a result of national tax 
laws, regional sources of financing are fundamental to the Nuble 
Center, and important for the Arica, Antofaigasta, La Serena, and 
Talca Centers. Various Centers have attempted Jointly or indi- 
vidually to augment their resources by modification of tax laws 
applicable to regional industries. This situation seems unavoid- 
able at present , in view of the serious needs of the Centers , but 
it also demonstrates the need for working toward coordination of 
financing for the University of Chile and other institutions of 
higher education. If no improvement occurs in the financiaJL support 
given to the Centers, it will be their responsibility, with univer- 
sity approval, to continue reviewing their pattern of priorities 
and to do whatever is feasible with the financing available. Resolu- 
tion of the problem appears to be contingent principally upon the 
revenues and priorities of the national government. 

Facilitating Student Retention and Achievement 

The preparation, diligence, and. academic persistence of students 
merit continuing attention. A large majority of instructors inter- 



viewed said that only a minority of entering students were prepared 
to carry on work at the university level. Moreover, most instruc- 
tors said that only a minority of students study regularly; more 
than a third of the sample of responding students noted that they 
studied very little. In view of the large number of hoiirs for 
class meetings in different carreras (average of 25 to 3 ^ each 
week), students in many fields have little time outside class to 
study. Yet the great majority of instructors regularly give 
assignments for students to complete outside class. Another 
complicating factor is that textbooks are difficult to obtain, and 
many students rely upon multiple copies available in the Center 
libraries . 

Althou^ causes of dropping out of school are not fully known, 
the principal reason for doing so evidently is economic need, which 
often signifies that the student must obtain employment in order 
to assist his family. Even with a high proportion of students 
from families of lower socioeconomic levels, retention rates from 
the first to the second year of study usually have been above 
TO percent since 19^6 in the six Centers which have larger enroll- 
ments, The situation is less sanguine with regard to the ratio of 
admittees to graduates. An analysis in several carreras showed 
that a maximum of 2.3 admittees were necessary to obtadn one gradu- 
ate. Most of the Centers have maintained an active and efficient 
guidance service conducted by one or more professional counselors. 
This activity, with collaboration of the student welfare service, 
is important in orienting students to the Centers, and assisting 
them in resolving academic problems and continuing their studies. 

Achieving Effective Organization and Intra-University Relationships 

During the 1960s the Regional Centers experienced fundamental 
changes of status and organization. At the turning point of the 
next decade university reform had brou^^t tripartite representation 
in campus governance, election of various officers, and tmiver- 
sity and campus reorganization. Including the formation of depart- 
ments. The ways of achieving effective organization and intra- 
university relationships are likely to be variable and difficult. 
Academic personnel, students, and nonacademic staff members may 
engage for the most part in constructive efforts toward enabling 
the Centers to achieve their organizational objectives, or strtiggles 
for power and political ccmunltments , even among minorities within 
groups, may Impede and undermine the organization and administration 
of the Centers. Freedom of expression seems deeply rooted in 
Chilean higher esducation, so that suppression of free inquiry is 
not likely to come from formalized action within the university. 
Regardless of prevailing conditions, comments of Center directors 
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indicated that much experience and deliberation would be necessary 
before Center councils and departmental ^Jnits fully understand 
and work in accordance with their established roles. In mini- 
mizing the authority of individual officers and maximizing that 
of representative bodies, the day-to-day operations of individual 
officers may be hampered by delayed decisions or \incertainty. The 
distinction between policy to be formed by councils and an inter- 
pretation of policy to be made by individual officers or an 
administrative committee is not euLways clear, even in institutions 
whose organizational structure has existed for many years. 
Organizations and decisionmaking processes hardly ever stand still 
in changing institutions, and probably the Centers, as integral 
parts of the University of Chile, will be no exceptions. 

' Relationships between the sedes in the provinces and the 

faculties in Santiago have been based i^on the responsibility of 
individual faculties for those carreras within their Jurisdiction. 
The form which this relationship takes in the future may be 
another aspect of the evolution of the Centers. Recent experience 
indicates that faculty representatives are tending to be less 
directive and more collaborative in their discussions with per- 
sonnel from the Centers. In I 969 there was considerable feeling 
among Center personnel that the Santiago faculties should continue 
their supervisory function to assure the maintenance of the same 
norms and ceurrera patterns throuf^out the university. This 
relationship could become less welcome as the Centers develop, 
for standardization of carreras coxild stifle innovation and experi- 
mentation. On the other hand, the supervisory fxinction conceivably 
could be used to encourage curricular changes and experimental 
projects. 

I Whether any advisory or coordinating body should be maintained 

> for the Centers alone was a question which had not been resolved 

; at the beginning. of 1970. Since the Centers have representation 

1 on the university policymaking body, it could be unnecessary to 

I continue a body such as the Superior Cotmcll for the University 

Centers, which was a means for Center directors to communicate 
I with the rector, as well as reach decisions Jointly with faculty 

I representatives and the rector concerning various matters not 

f requiring new university policy. On the other hand, the charac- 

I teristics and special problems of the sedes in the provinces, in 

\ comparison with those at Santiago and Valpared^so, may warrant the 

'■ continuation of a special deliberative council consistent with the 
1 university reorganization. 

1 

I After experiencing a decade of evolutionary change. Center 

directors in 19^9 were cognizant of the need for continuing a 
technical and coordinating unit such as the DCCU and the STCU, for 
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the Centers. Tuese tvo successive services, like the earlier 
Departaent of General Studies , vere dedicated to the development 
of the campuses in the provinces; hut, unlike the DEG, they had 
virtually no decisionmaking role.. They have functioned la^rtantly 
in the areas of curriculum development, evaluation, testing, 
teaching methodology , auamissions, guidance, and, recently, in 
recruiting and oudgetary activities. Regardless of the direction 
Tdxich the Centers travel, their implicit need for continuation 
of technical services is readily evident. The geographical 
distribution of the regional sedes increases the difficulty of 
communication vith each other and with the central offices of the 
university. They probably vould benefit from services, such as 
STCU, which would simplify communication vith faculties and 
central university offices and at the same time provide stimulus 
and inputs conducive to good planning, self-analysis, curriculum 
development, effective teaching, and better service to the regions. 

In effect , the sedes in the provinces vould have a technical 
resource and ally. A program of technical seirvices can be a major 
force in aiding regional can5>uses to build themselves as dynamic 
and effective institutions of learning. The issue here is simply 
whether technical and coordinating services will continue to be 
rendered to the Centers, either as a separate group or as units 
within the university. 

Planning for Future Enrollment 

Enrollment projections are related directly to planning of 
finances, facilities, and personnel. According to a 1970 univer- 
sity enrollment projection by the University of Chile office 
of planning, the eight Regional Centers may be expected by 1975 
to have a total enrollment of approximately 13,500, an increase of 
UU.5 percent from 1969 to 1975. This projection has been derived 
from the estimate that the institution's enrollment from 1969 to 
1975 vould increase approximately 15 ,000 and from my assumption 
that Regional Center enrollments would comprise 28 percent of the 
university's total enrollment, as they did in 1969. On a year- 
to-year basis this growth would be considerably slower than the 
17.8 percent annual rate of increase during the years 1967-1970. 

If this projected enrollment is realized, decisions will be 
required regarding augmentation of staff, facilities, and curriculum. 
Asstming that the door to university-level studies is kept open for 
aiU secondary school graduates in the provinces, additional finan- 
cing will be required by the Centers during the 1970s if the pre- 
vailing scope and quality of their educational services are to be 
maintained. 
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Revlevlng Geographical Distribution of Centers 



If two- and three-year carreraa are to be equally available 
to secondary school graduates throughout Chile , it may be necessary 
to review the geographicsil distribution of the Regional Centers and 
to reconsider the feasibility of developing such specializations 
on the Santiago and Valparaxso campuses of the University of Chile 
to the extent that need for them arises with further economic 
development. Any planned expansion of the campuses featuring short- 
term Carreras probably would be preceded by an examination of sudi 
services by the State Technical University, as well as other post- 
secondary institutions. Presently in the provinces it seems as if 
the campuses of the University of Chile are well distributed for 
the most part. Perhaps it would be Justifiable to develop the 
venture at Iquique as a branch of the Arica Center, for develop- 
ments in the Iquique area so far have given little evidence of 
need for a separate campus. Enrollment growth at Iquique has been 
slight, a satisfactory site has not been obtained, and local aid 
has been limited by the economic stagnation of the region. The 
financial situation of the existing Centers provides no argument 
for increasing their burden by allocating available resources 
among additional sedes. Nor is there evidence of unfilled demand 
or need in the provinces, except that which arises from occasional 
expressicms of local aspirations and pride. 

As the city of Santiago and its surrounding areeis increase in 
population , it would seem reasonable to inquire whether one or 
more new campuses are necessary there in order to give suitable 
emphasis to preparation for intermediate-level careers. (A 
detailed study of the San Miguel area was completed in 1964.) Since 
the University of Chile in Santiago now offers short-term carreras, 
it may be assumed that the need for such training may be met by 
various locations of the university in Santiago and at its campus 
in Valparafso. It is dubious, however, that a rising demand for 
such specializations- can be met successfully by faculties interested 
principally in education for the established professions. 

In 19T0 the cities of San Fernando and Rancagua, about 70 and 
120 miles respectively south of Santiago, initiated efforts to 
establish an institution of higher education. These instances, 
as well as the situation in Santiago and its more immediate 
subiurbs, warrant careful study. Consideration needs to be given 
to the projected flow of secondary school graduates, the educa- 
tional needs of adults, the number of admission places in the 
universities, and the specialized labor needs of business, industry, 
and government . 



Deciding the Future Course of the Centers 



The future course of the sedes in the provinces is one of 
the most critical issues which confront the decisionmaking bodies 
of the University of Chile. One choice for the Centers mi^t be 
a continuation of the present course. This would be a conserva- 
tive furtherance of short-term carreras, considerable emphasis upon 
teacher education, and a leaning toward development of four-year 
carreras. Center administrators who were asked whether short- 
term and long-term carreras could coexist responded that they 
were mutually stimulating and reinforcing to students in either 
grouping. But the history of higher education in other countries 
does not offer much hope to those who wish to preserve short-term 
carreras while attempting to develop into a full-scale or even a 
small-scale university. The short-term carreras tend to be 
neglected in favor of the more prestigious long-term specializa- 
tions. If this were to happen in the Regional Centers, they would 
lose a major portion of the distinction which they earned in the 
development of higher education of Chil%. Pilot projects mi^t be 
launched to train students for a group of related occupations, or 
to develop skills and competencies common to a number of occupations 
thus avoiding the frustrating experience of specialized graduates 
who cannot obtain stiitable enqoloyment. This approach, along with 
review and reinforcement of existing carreras, could be combined 
with ^wo-year transfer curricula permitting specialization in 
carreras which other university campuses offer. 

A second choice for the Centers would be to become con^ilete 
campuses of the University of Chile, an approach that would have 
substantial appeal to prospective students and to local residents. 

On the other hand, such a trend would be incompatible with the 
results of recent manpower studies which indicate that Chile will 
have few shortages in the established professions in the 1970s. 

Nor is there any real evidence that staff, facilities, and finances 
would be available to‘ support additional complete university cam- 
puses in the provinces. 

A third choice might be a trend toward specialization in the 
respective Centers, together with maintenance of the existing 
carreras. A nxunber of respondents, within and outside the Centers, 
suggested that each campus might specialize in subjects or fields 
appropriate to its respective setting and potentialities. The 
Centers in northern Chile might distribute their energies by 
specializing in astronomy, archaeology, medicine, mineralogy, 
oceanography, the arts, or the ecological problems of a desert 
region. Centers in the southern zone might specialize in agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, Auracanian cxilture, marine biology, or 
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medicine. Any choice of a specialization shoiild be realistically 
related to the peculiar features of the sede and its region. Such 
specializations, if adequately financed, vould stimulate research, 
facilitate closer relationships with scholars in Santiago and 
elsewhere, and add prestige to the individual Centers, But in 
this case preoccupation with specialization at an advanced level 
wo’uld endanger the future of the shoit-term ceurreras. 

A fourth choice for the Centers is whether these caajpuses in 
the provinces should be dedicated to the regions by serving 
primarily their residents , offering carreras appropriate to them, 
and generally studying and catering to their needs. Within the 
University of Chile during the period of recent reform, consider- 
able enQ)hasis has been placed upon its role as a national univer- 
sity alert to the problems and needs of the country. For the 
sedes in the provinces outside the metropolitan areas, this 
posture of the university implied their having responsibility for 
helping to satisfy national needs as well as regional needs; this 
made the Centers' role more complex. The evolution of the Regional 
Centers to the status of sedes of the university brou^t them 
closer to the central struct\ire of the university and evidently to 
a sensitive awareness of their responsibility for meeting national 
needs, which could result in a lessening sense of responsibility 
to the requirements of the regions. No consensus has been reached 
regarding the characteristics of a regional institution, but 
several features are evident in the development of the Regional 
Colleges and Centers: (l) they arose as a response to strong 

expressions of interest and need by people in the regions; (2) they 
were examples of geographical decentralization by the university 
for the purpose of meeting educational and cultural needs of 
regions; (3) their gtiidance and admission services have been poin- 
ted toward informing and admitting students in the regions; (U) 
they have striven to introduce carreras which were suitable to 
regional economic needs and would lead to employment of graduates 
in the regions; (5) they have been attentive to the cultural and 
professional needs of residents in the regions; and (6) they have 
studied the development and resources of the regions, engaging in 
projects designed to improve the resourcefulness, health, and 
economic well being of the people. This regional orientation of 
the Centers constitutes an educational asset that is propitious 
for future regional development. 

The above choices ar<; not mutually exclusive; nor do they 
exhaust the possibilities. The Regional Centers might complement 
one another, even though residents in each region would need to be 
educated to the fact that a full set of carreras is not feasible 
in many communities. Such decisions, especially concerning the 
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the nature and character of educational services in each region, 
will depend upon the university’s concept of its functions in 
the provinces, the degree and kind of decentralization which it 
desires, the financing ^ich is available, and the propensity 
of the university to respond to, or resist, political and social 
pressures from the provinces. 

Coordinating Higher Education 

Even thougih coordination of higher education has been a con- 
cern in Chile, the scope of this study is confined to the Regional 
L Centers and does not Justify a full discussion of the problems and 

efforts in coosrdination . But comments of principal administra- 
tors in the Centers indicated difficulties arising from local 
duplication of higher education programs and facilities, or from 
lack of coordination. Individual Centers have attempted to co- 
ordinate their curriculum development with that of nearby insti- 
tutions. Some sharing of facilities at times has occiured, but 
firm local agreements are difficult to achieve. Since both private 
and public institutions of higher education derive their major 
support from the national government, policies and norms on funding, 
pz*ogram development, and capital outlays ml^t be equally applicable. 
Freedom of teaching, learning, and research must be safeguarded, 
but this need not signify absolute autonomy in all matters. A 
considerable number of Chilean educators have expressed the need 
for coordination and planning of hi^er education, and a recently 
passed lav on budgeting in higher education shows that Chilean 
legislators desire to obtain optimal use of public funds. If 
university autonomy is to be consistent with the public interest, 

' finances for program development and construction would not be used 

‘ for unnecessary duplication of educational services which already 

meet the regional or national need. 



► INFLUENCE UPON THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 

^ : During the early 1960s many persons engaged in the discussions 

i of the Regional Colleges speculated upon their eventual effect 

! upon the University of Chile itself. It is axiomatic in higher 

[. education that the founding of satellite institutions affects 

inevitably the mother institution. Therefore, it was reasonable 
to expect that the Colleges would influence the policies and 
operations of the University of Chile , then centered mednly in 
Santiago and Valparafso. Obviously the decisions and attitudes 
^ of rectors, facilities, and councils of the University of Chile 

Y controlled the curricular trends, construction, and financing of 

the University Centers, and these actions of university personnel 
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inevitably affected developments of the university in Santiago and 
VeLLparaiso. 

The power structure and traditional policies of the univer- 
sity necessitated forming and nurturing the new type of institution 
under a special organizational wing (DEG). From I 960 to 1966 the 
establishment of eight institutions in the provinces embodied the 
intent of the University of Chile to decentralize its services and 
extend them directly throughout most of the country. Previously 
such moves had been taken at Valparaiso, and to a lesser extent 
at Antofagasta in the north. The geographical spread of the 
Regional Centers has given additional meaning to the concept of 
the University of Chile as a national university. The network of 
campuses has promising implications for the development of ex- 
change professorships, cooperative research teams, interregional 
programs of extension, and other ventures that serve the Interests 
of the Chilean people. 

Gradually during the 1960 s the Centers in the provinces became 
more closely integrated with the central organization and decision- 
making operations of the university. Continual Interchanges, 
visits, and conferences occurred among staffs of the Centers and 
representatives of the various faculties, and a number of the facul- 
ties became increasingly aware of the aspirations and potential 
of the Centers. On severed occasions actions of the university's 
Superior Council resulted in decrees which affected the Centers — 
their establishment, their relationship with the university in 
Santiago, the functions of their directors, and other matters. 
Creation of the Superior Council of the University Centers resulted 
in periodic meetings of the rector with Center directors so that 
the identity of the Centers as part of the central miversity 
structure was established firmly. Then, in 1968-1969, as sedes 
of the Ikiiversity of Chile they attained a ri{^t to representation 
in the university's policymaking body and to participate in 
elections of universitywide officials. The operations of sedes, 
including the election of a vice-rector and the formation of 
academic departments in eadi sede, imply more prestige for those 
in the provinces and therefore the future likelihood of their 
having more influence upon the university as a whole. 

The simple organization of the individual Centers was a 
visible example for those in the reform movement who sought to 
establish a viable structure for the university. A distinctive 
feature of the University Centers was that each operated under the 
general direction of a single director. This contrasted with the 
xulversity in Santiago, where deans of the various faculties 
exercised a high degree of control. The absence of alternative 
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organizational subdivisions in the Centers enabled specialized staffs 
and facilities to be utilized for students from all carreras, avoiding 
such duplication of staff and resources as occurred in the university 
at Santiago. A change anticipated in the reform movement was that 
duplication of staff specialists and resources among the university 
faculties would be minimized. 

Admission practices of the University Centers during their 
early years may have influenced the university in its move towsurd a 
national program of university admissions. The Center admissions 
program, which was separate from the rest of the university until 1967, 
included visits and guidance in the secondary schools, aptitude and 
diagnostic testing, and engagement of guidance workers and instructors 
in the student's selection of a carrera. Guidance workers in the 
Centers were prepared to provide nearly complete coverage in the 
provinces for informing and eissisting secondary school graduates in 
applying for admissions and completing the test requirements of the 
national program. While secondary school grades and aptitude test 
scores are the basic criteria for the national admissions program, 
procedures allow applicants to express an order of preference for 
institutions and specializations. Procedures have been designed to 
assure impartiality in admitting students , and developments in 1970 
indicated that validity studies and experimental tactics may be used. 

The commitment to general education, as evidenced in the Univer- 
sity Centers, has dereloped also to some extent in segments of the 
university in Santisigo. Originally it was anticipated that the 
establishment of the Regional Colleges and the supervising Department 
of General Studies mi^t lead to a basic program of general studies 
throughout the university. This hope did not materialize, but short- 
term carreras of the Centers typically have a substantial block of 
general education. Similarly, several schools of the university at 
Santisigo have specified common first yeeurs of study for their students; 
for example, the school of political and administrative sciences, 
the school of economics, the school of engineering, and the school 
of agronomy. 

Most of the short-term carreras which the Centers introduced 
were new to the University of Chile. The university in Santiago does 
offer several short-term carreras , but much of the impetus for them 
has come from the provinces. It is unlikely that the promotion of 
short carreras in Santiago will present any threat to the status of 
the standard professional carreras, but it is significant that the 
IMiversity of Chile in its various sedes prepares students for many 
intermediate-level careers. 

Guidance services emd concerns for improved teaching and evalu- 
ation in the Regional Centers apparently affected the university. 
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Within the program of university reform it has been anticipated 
that guidance an^ tutorial services would he introduced for stu- 
dents, and that a new department would be organized to assist pro- 
fessors in their teaching methodology and techniques of eveiluation. 
The advancement of guidance in the Centers stimulated support for 
similar student-centered practices throTi^out the university. The 
University Centers, along with the Department of General Studies 
and later the Coordinating Department of the University Centers 
and the Technical Secretariate, have devoted much attention to 
methodology and evaluation; chiefs of carreras in the Centers have 
served importantly in furthering this work. In recent years, heads 
of carreras have been instituted in various schools at the univer- 
sity in Santiago to coordinate the individual specializations. . 
Furthermore, a number of the faculties have demonstrated interest 
in the techniques of coturse planning and curriculum development, 
and members of the staff of STCU have been invited on various 
occasions to conduct professional seminars on these subjects, 

A stronger nation-wide orientation and shifts in the 
organizational structure of the University of Chile have been 
stimulated by the status and progress of the eight Regional Centers. 
It is difficult to show an undeniable causal relationship between 
Center activities and subsequent developments of the University of 
Chile as a whole. It does seem clear, however, that the influence 
of the Centers has been considerable in admissions, curriculum, 
instruction, and student services. Their voting power in univer- 
sity elections and referenda has been demonstrable in recent years , 
res^ting in substantial recognition by cemdidates campaigning for 
university posts. Probably their greatest influence upon the 
University of Chile lies in their extending its educational 
services to the northern and southern zones of the country. The 
effects of the satellites upon the mother institution during the 
1960s were gradual, significant, and to sane extent cumulative. 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON FOUNDING A NEW TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

The introduction of a novel type of educational institution 
in any social setting logically requires consideration of the 
need, organizational relationships, functions, and financing for 
the institution. The conclusions emerging from this study mi^t 
be useful to planners and educators in other countries idio are 
studying the feasibility of similar ventures in higher education. 

It is feasible in a given environment to plan, establish, and 
foster a different type of institution of higher education such as 
the Regional ColXeges of Chile . The test of desirability is whether 



it is designed for the immediate environment and serves a recog- 
nized need. From the Chilean experience , vhich was endowed with 
strong leadership, it may be deduced that the generative blend of 
forces in the environment were inflexibility of the existing 
university structure, unfilled educational needs of youth in out- 
lying provinces, demands of regional leaders for hi^er education, 
and awareness of the need for the university to adapt in some way 
to the forces of social and economic change. Concomitant produc- 
tive features during the formative years were centralized decision- 
making, a basic pattern of functions and policies, curriculum 
planning and staff development, and a quest for necessary financial 
and technical assistance. 

In developing a different type of institution of higher edu- 
cation, such as the Regional Colleges, success is contingent upon 
several critical factors. Judging from the development of the 
Regional Centers in Chile, primary importance should be given to 
obtaining an instructional staff with a high level of competence 
in subject matter and pedagogy, and with acceptance of the objec- 
tives and functions of the new institution. In the Chilean ex- 
periment in higher education, steady attention was given to recruit- 
ing and developing instructors, since a ready supply was not at 
hand. A major part of the grants from the Ford Foundaticm was 
utilized for advanced training in Chile and the United States, 
and in the early years a salary bonus wais paid to offset the 
reluctance of instructors to move from Santiago to the provinces. 
Second, an effective plan of organization and administration is 
essential to set priorities , allocate resources , adopt and interpret 
policies , and generally expedite work toward institutional objec- 
tives. Irma SAlas, as director of the Regional College program, 
obtained a staff of specialists to assist her in the Department of 
General Studies and sought Center administrators \rtio were experienced 
and responsive to the objectives of the Regional Colleges. Third, 
curricular plans should be suitably responsive to the necessities 
of the regions to be served. This implies attention to features 
such as the characteristics of prospective students, the nattire 
of regional development, emd specialized manpower needs. The early 
planning of short-term carreras at the Regional Centers was pre- 
ceded by examination of manpower data, conferences with regional 
residents and officials of agencies associated with economic develop- 
ment, and specially arranged studies of manpower requirements. 

All institutions of hi^er education obviously need land and 
facilities, an aidequate operating budget, and regional interest and 
support. Regional Colleges started their operations in a variety 
of borrowed facilities , but ground was laid in preliminary planning 
for the local municipality to secure a suitable site for the new 
institution : six of the ei^t Centers obtained permanent sites 



shortly after they were foiinded, and mxaiicipal and regional leaders 
were still seeking satisfactory sites for the two remaining Centers 
in 1969. Buildings and facilities for a number of the Centers 
were mauie possible in large meajiure by a loan from the Interamerican 
Development Bank. Except the Nuble Center, which is supported by 
special, taxes in the province, the Regional Centers are largely 
dependent upon funds appropriated by the national government. In 
most cases , therefore , regional support of the Centers does not 
imply much financial assistance; nevertheless, the funding from 
special tax revenues for Arica, Talca, Antofagasta, and La Serena 
is important to those Centers. Regeurdless of financial assistance 
from regional sources , the work of the Centers has been facilitated 
by regional support and local cooperation in placing students into 
field work experiences, providing part-time instructors, permitting 
use of public facilities for exhibits and other presentations, and 
demonstrating a spirit of endorsement and helpfulness. 

The major obstacles to the developnent of a different type of 
institution of hi^er education, such as the Regional Colleges , 
are raised by organizations or persons who do not approve the 
objectives of the institution , and who believe that their concepts 
of higher education will be violated, or their interests adversely 
affected by the program of the institution . In the case of the 
Regional Colleges, especially during their first few years, opposi- 
tion or indifference was registered by deans and faculties of the 
University of Chile at Santiago, tesociations or colleges of pro- 
fessional specialists , groups of students at the university in 
Santiago, and some administrators and instructors in the Centers 
themselves. Any cheuige, such eis the establisliment of a novel type 
of educational institution, intrudes upon cultural attitudes and 
customs. People who associate hi^er education only with the 
ordinary university are likely to accept another type of institu- 
tion with reluctance , especially if it is designed to offer certain 
programs which will later require transfer to another institution. 
Resistance in the university apparently arose from disagreement or 
uncertainty about the aims and functions of the Regioned Colleges 
and serious doubts that the new institutions would maintain the 
quality of tredning and education at the level offered by the uni- 
versity in Santiago; in other words, fear that the Colleges mi^t 
offer second-rate programs on behalf of a first-rate university. 

In a tradition-oriented environment a different type of instl- 
txrtiion of higher education, such as the Regional Colleges, is likely 
to be subjected to internal and external forces which result in 
evolutionary change . In retrospect, it seems as if the Regional 
Centers were most secure in their attachment to the University of 
Chile. They had necessary protection which included the services 



of a central coordinating depasrbnent dedicated to the advancement 
of the Centers in the provinces. As enrollment and programs of 
the Colleges expanded, the directive responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of General Studies became more formidable. The rector of the 
university brought the Centers closer to the central university 
structure, enabling them to veer somewhat from their original course 
and to introduce four- and five-year carreras parallel to those of 
the university in Santiago. By I969 the development of the Regional 
Centers , and the advocacy of their spokesmen and commissions in the 
university reform movement, brou^t them recognition as sedes of 
the university. Tripartite policymaking bodies, election of 
officieds, formation of academic departments, and a mixture of 
short- and long-term carreras, with considerable stress upon 
teacher education, are merely some of the recent conditions which 
may be forerunners of further change. 

The distinctive and innovative features of the Regional Colleges 
brought significant developmental change to the University of Chile 
and therefore were generally salutary to Chilean hi^er education. 

The Regional Colleges were a remarkably creative venture in the 
higher education of Latin America. Even though some attrition of 
the original ideas occurred as missionary zeal was tempered by the 
practical necessity of coping with complex forces, the sedes in the 
provinces still have singular opportunities for contrib\zting to 
Chilean higjher education. They can become major forces in working 
toward regional advancement. If they can foster dynamism, models 
of free communication, and decisive action in cities of the 
northern and southern sectors of Chile, the resxilt could be a stimu- 
lus to social and economic development in Chile. Probably few other 
institutions in Latin America are coo^arably equipped to offer strong 
and imaginative educational programs to the youth, adults, enter- 
prises, and organized groups of the regions which they serve. The 
opportunity and challenge lie ahead: to serve well the people of 

Chile dxiring an era of great social change. 
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APPENDIX 



OBJECTIVES AND METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 



During late 1968, a survey was made to determine whether a 
study of the University Centers of the University of Chile would 
be feasible. The survey included visits to each of the eight Cen- 
ters, consultation with directors and staff members, and conferen- 
ces in Santiago with the director and coordinators of the Technical 
Secretariate of the University Centers. The rector of the Univer- 
sity of Chile expressed approval of the proposed study by Dr. George 
Feliz of the Center for Reseaurch and Development in Higher Educa- 
tion, of the University of California (Berkeley, California) and 
designated the Secretaria T^cnica de Centres Universitarios (STCU), 
to provide liaison and advisory assistance in planning the pro- 
,1ect. 



The general objectives of the study were: 

1. To explain the origins, objectives, functions, and 
development to 1970 of the University Centers. 

2. To examine evidence of their progress toward achieving 
their objectives. 

3. To study the cultxiral, social, and economic effects 
which they had produced in their respective regions. 

To consider their effect upon the University of Chile. 

The methodology involved perusal of pertinent publications and 
documents, elaboration of specific objectives and a detailed work 
plan, preparation of suitable instruments, and acquisition of infor- 
mation by field visits, observation, interviews, and questionnaires. 
These activities were supplemented by inquiries and conferences in 
Santiago with administrators and professors of the University of 
Chile and other persons. The study was developed in three stages: 
planning and preparation; field inquiries; and coding, tabulation, 
and analysis. 

During the first stage of the study, the interview schedules 
and questionnedres were prepared by the researcher. In this work 
and in the translations which followed, he was assisted by the 
criticism and comments of the advisory group which the STCU director 
had designated, Structxired interview schedules were used with 
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directors of the Centers, heads of carreras and departments, instruc- 
tors, specialized institutional administrators, p8u:ents of students, 
and prominent residents in the Center communities. Separate ques- 
tionnaires were organized for students and graduates. Supplementary 
and specialized inquiries also were prepared for use in interviews 
with coordinators of studies, heads of guidance services, coordi- 
nators of student welfare services, coordinators of extension, 
and chief librarians. Scheduling of the field visits was effected 
with the collaboration of officials of the university in Santiago. 

At each campus the objectives and plan of the study were discussed 
with the director, with whom communication was maintained throu^- 
out the visit. The sequence of yisits, each of which extended over 
a period of several days, was Arica, Iquique, La Serena, Talca, 
Temuco, Osomo, Antofagasta, and Nuble (at Chilli). Following 
the first two visits, all instruments were reviewed. Some questions 
were deleted and wording was clarified in a number of statements. 

Care was exercised to assvire consistency in the purpose and sub- 
stance of the modified questions , so that replies at all Centers 
would be comparable. Inquiries at the various campuses were com- 
pleted during July through November I 969 . The visiting team included 
the researcher and two Chilean assistants, one experienced in field 
research and the other an inteinriewer. Respondents from the Univer- 
sity Centers included 8 directors, 29 other administrators (28 of 
whom also responded to sttpplemental inquiries for specialists), 53 
carrera or department heads, 112 instructors, and U6 students — a 
total of 276 responses. Respondents outside the University Centers 
included 12 Center graduates who were interviewed and 229 who 
responded to mailed questionnaires , 66 parents of students in the 
University Centers and 68 parents of students in secondary schools, 
and 65 prominent residents — a total of UUO. The combined total of 
all responses was TI 6 . Data were furnished by 639 individuals; the 
total of 716 responses res\ilted from replies of 77 individuals to 
two phases of the inquiry. This number included instructors who 
in some cases also were serving as heads of carreras or departments , 
and from institutionwide administrators who also were interviewed 
in their capacity as specialized coordinators. The above numerical 
sianmary, of course, does not include the individual interviews, or 
series of interviews, of staff members of the University of Chile, 
in Santiago, and of other informed specialists in the same city. 

Two difficulties occurred: At the Osomo Center, cooperation 

was not forthcoming; it was impossible to conduct the planned inter- 
views of Center personnel, and the desired sampling of students 
could not be obtained. A sample of students at Arica and Iquique 
cooperated in the study, but at. the next six Centers visited — La 
Serena, Talca, Temuco, Osomo, Antofagasta, and "Nuble — officers of 
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the general student organization informed the directors that they 
vould not approve student paurticipation in the research. 

In determining each sample, the decisionmaking responsibility 
remained vith the researcher. The logistics of the visits and 
the scheduling of interviews precluded the use of a random sample. 
Consistently, the avoidance of uniform bias or obvious nonrepresen- 
tativeness was a factor in forming the sampling groups. The 
sampling of heads of carreras and departments was based upon con- 
sultation with the director, enrollment in the carreras, and their 
representativeness of the individual Centers, as well as of all 
Centers as a group. In general, interviews were concentrated 
in the carreras which had substantial enrollments. For eiLl Centers 
combined, the effort was made to include responses from a wide 
range of the carreras. A systematic quota sampling was sought 
for full-time and part-time instructors in each Center. About a 
3:1 ratio of full-time to part-time instructors was obtained in the 
total sampling, in order to give what was Judged to be an appropri- 
ate weighting of the relative importance of the two groups in the 
activities and programs of the Centers. The total sampling consti- 
tuted 10.7 percent of all instructors; 18.7 percent of the full-time 
instructors were included. The samplings of instructors included 
specialists from an extensive remge of disciplines and professions 
and respondents were expected to have at least a year of experience 
in the Center. Samplings included instructors who had been employed 
at the respective Center for variable periods of time. 

For the student sampling, 2 percent of the total enrollment 
of the Centers was considered a reasonable objective. An effort 
was made to secure about the same proportion at each of the eight 
campuses. The sampling was to consist of students who had com- 
pleted one year of study at the Center, vith subsamples from 
the second year and later years of various specializations. Further- 
more, it was expectejd that the student sampling at each Center would 
be derived from two or more different carirereia. Responses from 
graduates of the Centers were obtained by mailed questionnaires, 
except for a small number of pilot interviews. The lack of cunrent 
addresses and the short existence of most of the Centers made it 
necessary to concentrate upon the graduates of recent years. Judging 
from the questionnaires I'eturned because of incorrect addresses , 

727 questionnaires were delivered by mail. 

Interviews were arranged with all directors of the Centers and, 
so far as they were accessible, with all institutionwide administra- 
tors directly engaged in educational activities or in services to 
students. Samples of the parents were obtained with the assistance 
of directors of secondary schools who provided a systematic sampling 
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of parents of pupils in the last year of secondary school and by 
officials at the cooperating University Centers who did likewise 
for paurents of students at the Centers. The sample of prominent 
residents was developed from suggestions of officials at the Cen- 
ters and by the initiative of the researcher; a consistent attempt 
was made to include officieJ-s of government and of governmental 
agencies, leaders in civic and professional activities, owners or 
managers of business establishments, and directors of educational 
institutions. In addition to using a broadly structiired interview, 
check responses were obtained to three written questions. Respon- 
dents were informed that the inquiry was conducted with the know- 
ledge and cooperation of the local University Center. 

In accord with prior planning in the preparation of the instru- 
ments, responses to certain questions were refined and tabulated to 
permit differentiation of individual Centers, full-time and part- 
time instructors and selected carreras , and also to facilitate 
comparison of responses from different groupings. When time was 
avsdlable in Santiago, many supplementary inquiries and interviews 
were scheduled, which provided additionad perspective for the study. 



TABLE B 



The Eight University Centers of the University of Chile 



Centers 


First year 
of operation 


Area of 

permanent 

campus^ 


Enrollment 

1970 


Number of 
carreras 
I9TO 


Arlca 


1965 


>».i 


926 


12 


Iqulque 


1965 


none 


352 


6 


Antofagasta 


1963 


13 


1,766 


18 


La Serena , , 


1961 


lU 


1,5«»1 


18 


Taica 


1965 


18 


1,701 


18 


llvible 


1966 


none 


l,l61( 


13 


Temuco 


i960, 


21.6 


2,211 


22 


Osomo 


1965 


21.6 


6ll( 


9 



Sources : U. de Chile, SecretarXa Tecnica de Sedes Uni^rarsitariss , 
Catreras Uhiversitarias de las Sedes de la Universidad de Chile en 
Provincias . 1970, pp, 13-16; Ricardo Alegri'a, letter to George Feliz, 
Jan. 5, 1970, Santiago. 

in hectares. (A hectare has an area of 10,000 square meters.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN DEVELOPMENT OF REGIONAL COLLEGES 



October l4 , 1959 



March 11, i 960 



July 13, i 960 



3960 



November 1, i 960 



1961 



November 28, I 961 



December 13, 1962 



Rector Juan Gomez Millas presented to the 
Superior Council of the University of Chile 
a proposal to establish Regional University 
Centers. The Council approved the basic 
ideas of the proposal. 

Professor Eugenio Gonzalez, dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy, University of Chile, 
submitted to the Superior Council of the 
University of Chile an elaboration of the 
first proposal by Rector Gomez Millas. The 
council approved this document. 

Following approval by the Superior Council 
of the University of Chile of founding a 
Regional University College at Temuco, the 
Ministry of Education Decree No. 7,3U8 
created the College as a dependency of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Education. 

The first Regional College began to operate 
at Temuco and admitted its first class of 
students . 

A Regional College at La Serena was autho- 
rized by Ministry of Education Decree No. 

16,217. 

The second Regional College began to function 
at La Serena. 

With the approval of the Superior Council of 
the University of Chile, Rector Gomez Millas 
created the Department of General Studies by 
Decree No. 10,5^1+. 

With the approval of the Sv 5 >erior Council of 
the University of Chile, and on the recom- 
mendation of Rector G^ez Millas, the Ministry 
of Education Decree No. l 8 ,U 6 U authorized the 
establishment of three additional Regional 
Colleges at Antofagasta, Talca, and Osorno, 
under the direction of the Department of 
General Studies . 
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1963 



The Regional College at Antofagasta began 
its activities. 



September 1, I963 



Janueiry 28, 1965 



1965 

April 27, 1965 



January 6, I966 



January 29, I966 



1966 



Eugenio Gonzalez became Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. 

The functions of the Coordinating Depsurtment 
of the University Centers were specified by 
the University of Chile Decree No. U67, in 
accord with the action of the Superior Coun- 
cil December 2, I96I1. 

Regional Colleges began activities at Arica, 
Iquique, Osomo , and Talca. 

The Regional University Colleges at La Sere- 
na, Osomo, Talca, and Temuco were transformed 
into University Centers of the University of 
Chile, by Ministry of Education Decree No. 
U,859, which also created the Coordinating 
Department of the University Centers and 
abolished the Department of General Studies. 
Moreover, the Regional University College at 
Antofagasta was consolidated with the Uni- 
versity Center of the Northern Zone. 

In accord with prior approval by the Superior 
Council of the University of Chile, the Uni- 
versity Decree No. 67 provided that the Uni- 
versity Centers be responsible directly to 
the rector, that their operations and organi- 
zation be in charge of a Superior Council of 
the University Centers, and that functions 
of the Coordinating Department of the Univer- 
sity Centers be modified. 

The University Center of Nuble was established 
by Law No. 16,1+19. 

The University Center of J^uble, at Chilian, 
began activities. 

By University of Chile Decree No. 1+1+2, the 
general secretary of the University Centers 
was established. 
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January 12, I968 



April 2, 1969 



In accord with the action of the Superior 
Council of the University of Chile, Decem- 
ber 12, 1968, the Technical Secretariate 
of the University Centers was created by 
Ministry of Education Decree No. 3,00U, 
which also abolished the Coordinating Depart- 
ment of the University Centers. 

April 6, 1970 The University Centers were transformed into 

campuses of the University of Chile, by 
Ministry of Education Decree No. I,l86. 
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GLOSSARY 



professional consulting services 

Banco Interamericano de Desarrollo 
(inter-American Bank for Development) 

student welfare 

approved course of study which leads 
to a university degree in a specializa- 
tion or an occupational field 

approved course of university study 
which has a duration of less than four 
years 

approved course of university study 
which has a duration of four or more 
years 

approved course of university study 
which has the same plan of study and 
leads to the same degree as in one of 
the professional schools of the Uni- 
versity of Chile in Santiago 

approved courses of university study, 
and specifically the official identi- 
fication of intermediate-level or short- 
term specializations which the Regional 
Colleges offered when they were trans- 
formed into University Centers 

University Center, specifically any one 
of the Regional Colleges of Chile after 
their first transition in 1965 

school; also a reference to the colegios 
region ales (Regional Colleges); also an 
association of professionals in a given 
field 

Regional University College, or Regional 
College of the University of Chile, full 
identity of the Regional Colleges., some- 
times known as University Colleges 
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Conse.lo Superior de la 

Universldad Superior Coxincil of the university, the 

principal governing and policymaking body 

Consejo Superior de Centros 

Universitarios Superior Council of the University Cen- 

ters, which recommends policy to the 
university's Superior Council, advises 
the Rector, and considers matters of 
general concern to the University Cen- 
ters 



CORFO 

DEG 



Corporacion de Fomento de la Produccion 
(National Corporation for Development ) 

Depeurtamento de Estudios Generales 
(Department of General Studies),, Uni- 
versidad de Chile 



DCCU 



educaci'on b^ica 
educaci6n media 



educacion secundaria 



Departamento Coordinador de Centros 
Universitarios (Coordinating Depart- 
ment of the University Centers), Uni- 
versidad de Chile 

basic, or elementary education 

middle-level education, including 
secondary schools and vocational schools 
of a comparable level 

secondary education most characteristic 
of public and private institutions, euid 
until recently considered mainly as 
preparation for the \iniversity 



Facultad 



Faculty, a major division of the uni- 
versity; includes professional schools, 
departments , and institutes in related 



fields 



INSORA Institute de Organizacioh y Administraci6n 

(Institute of Organization and Administra- 
tion), Universidad de Chile 

Junta Nacional de Auxiliar 

Escolar y Bect is National Board for Student Aid and 

Scholscrships 

ODEPLAN Oficina de Planificacion, Presidencla 

de la Republica (Office of National 
Planning) 
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orientacion 

pedagogo 

■perfeccionamiento 

sede 



sedes de provincia 
STCU 



tecnico 



titulo 



Universidad 



guidance 

state teacher, one licensed to teach 

program of professional development for 
practicing professionals 

campus or branch of the university; 
official status of the University of 
Chile Centers in the provinces begin- 
ning in 1970 

campuses or branches of the University 
of Chile in the provinces 

Secretarla Tecnica de Centres Univer- 
sitarios (Technical Secretariate of 
the University Centers), Universidad de 
Chile 

one who is qualified for an occupation 
requiring a certain level of education, 
command of specialized skills, and 
general competence in the specialty; 
education is usually four years of 
secondary school and at least two years 
of the university 

certificate of graduation, as a pro- 
fessional degree from a specific ceirrera 
of the university 

University, either the institution of 
higher education as it exists in Chile, 
or the. University of Chile, depending 
on the context 
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